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CONTRASTIVE STUDIES IN TWO PERSPECTIVES 

Michael Sharwood-Smith 
Adam Mickictoicz Univenity, PoznaH 

1.1, The^aims of coutrastive studies have been much discussed and ^vill 
doubtless continue to be disctissed. The discussion usually centres round two 
fundamental points of view;.:tli^' theoretical and the practical. Theoretical 
aims include the desh-e to in&ease present knowledge within the field of 
linguistics while practical aims mainly relate to teaching and the construction of 
teacliing materials. Most discussions end ^vith the general agreement that 
contrastive studies shall try to contribute to the fulfilment of both theoretical 
and practical aims. However if contrastive studies are to be related to these 
very different fields of interest, they must be considered in two different ways, 
that is, in the linguistic perspective and in the perspective proper to language 
teaching. Fui-thermore it must be clearly specified exactly how these two 
perspectives may best be combined within one organised contrastive studies 
project. It becomes vital to examine the links — possible and desirable — between 
linguistics and language teaching as a whole to determine where contrastive 
studies fit in and in what way an exhaustive compaiison of two or more 
languages can serve both the linguistic and the language teacher alike. 

2.1. Linguistics has often been termed the ''scientific^' study of language. 
Its scientific character was stressed pai'ticularly in the earlier days of its gl'0^viih 
as an autonomous discipline so as to contrast with the more humanistic and 
haphazard descriptions of language that had existed before. Also it must be 
admitted that linguists wished to identify themselves and their studies with 
the modem technological — "Zeitgeist''. Nowadays a more mature view is 
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previilent and linguistics is seen as belonging to a kind of midway area between 
the world of physics and chemistry and other natxu'al sciences on the one 
hand and the humanities on the other. All the same, linguists adhere as closely 
as possible to scientific method and try to present their hypotheses, theories 
and descriptions in as objective and systematic a way as they can. To this 
extent linguistics is a science. 

2.2. Linguistics, as a science, includes hoth theory and application. Some 
Imguist may evolve a theory of language from which a description of one or 
more languages may follow. The theory is thus applied to a particular task 
and the result is a granxmar. A modern grammar is then no longer a piecemeal 
description of some language based on some accepted and vaguely formulated 
principles but rather a fairly rigorous application of some theory. Any problems 
encountered in the apj^lication will have immediate consequences on the shape 
of the theory which may then have to be explicitly altered to account for the 
"data". 

2.3. The term ''applied linguistics" has been coined, probably on analogy 
with the aj)plied sciences, to indicate cei-tain ai)pliaitions of linguistics in 
more practical spheres of activity. However it is usually understood in the 
absence of further qualification as the application of linguistics in the field of 
language teaching. It is an unfortunate term nevei-theless due the generality of 
the term ''applied" which does not tell us exactly what is ai^plied to what. 
It is reasonable to argue as, for example S. Pit. Corder does at Edinbm-gh, 
that the fii'st application of linguistics is in fact the description of language. 
Using the description is a fm-ther and separate application which must not be 
confused with the first which is based on an abstract theory. The term "apx3lied 
linguistics", although cmxent, is therefore ambiguous. 

2.4:. In this paper applications of linguistics will be of two basic types^: 
fii-st-order applications which follow directly fi-om linguistic theory and second- 
order applications which involve considerations external to linguistics proper. 
Second-order apphcations help to constitute a number of "inter disciplines", 
that is, areas of interest which occur at the interface- between linguistics 
and some other area. For example the interface between linguistics and j)sychol- 
ogy results in the area called "psycholingui sties". In the same way we obtain a 
specification of what concerns among others sociolinguists, nem^olinguists, 
mathematical linguists, cominitational linguists and, as will seen later, pedagog- 
ical linguists. 



^ These two basic distinctions, which follow from Corder's criticisms at Edinburgh, 
are broad ones aiming at simplification and do not reflect the complex ways in which each 
field may relate to both linguistics and other associated fields. 

- Professor Strevens uses this term at Essex University. The aim of the present 
paper is to emphasize the fact that semi -independent studies may be usefully set up at 
an interface rather than letting it remain a vague disputed no-man's land. 
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2.5. First-order applications of linguistic theory involve very detailed and 
explicit descriptions of language systems. The theory must be rigorously 
tested against the realities of language which the theory aims to account for 
in some way. Thus not only must the application be meticulous. It must also 
be exhaustive so that facts which the thISpy cannot account for are not con- 
veniently set aside. A theory must be vuInMible according to scientific method 
and must be rejected or changed in the face of contradictory evidence: The 
theory and first-order aj^pli cation of the theory is dealt ^vith in a scientific 
frame of reference and may be subsumed mider the heading of linguistics or 
"the linguistic sciences" 3. The comparison and contrasting of two or more 
languages may be imdertaken within this perspective and the term contrastive 
linguistics is usually used to chai-acterise it. This term of com^se denotes a 
tyi)e of linguistics and not an interface between t\ro disciplines. 

2.6. Second-order applications, that is, applications of linguistics (theory 
and first-order applications) combine interests of two disciplines. A psychologist 
is interested in language behavioiu- as a part of general human behaviour and 
he needs the systematic theories and descriptions of the linguist to further his 
research into this field now called psychohnguistics. Similarly a sociologist is 
interested in language as a social phenomenon and he too needs linguistics 
for his work in sociolinguistics. We may reverse the picture by saying that 
certain linguists, follo^ving the general principle that eveiy aspect of language 
is of interest to the linguist, speciahze in psychological or social or other 
aspects where they need the insights provided by the sister disciplines. It 
is immediately apparent that psychologj^ and sociology axe in no way sub- 
ordinate to hnguistics and even the interdisciplines created at their interface 
^vith linguistics may be treated to some extent as independent areas of study. 
The same may be said of all the other second-order applications and those 
sister disciphnes, like language-teaching, which they relate to linguistics. 

3.1. Language teaching is less easy to describe in simple terms. It can be 
both a study in the academic sense and an activity undertaken in the unordered 
changing context of everyday life. It is not a science in any strict sense although 
the study of language teaching may have its scientific aspects. In spite of 
the fact that it must be viewed principally as an activity, however, language 
teachers nowadays are confronted ^rith a body of theoretical academic know- 
ledge designed to aid them in some way when they come to actually teach in 
the classroom. Tliis knowledge is often presented during teacher-training or 
at conferences and courses designed to acquaint them with current trends. 
We can therefore speak of language teaching in an academic sense and here 
the term "language pedagogy" is ased to cover this meaning and distingiush 
it from language teaching in the practical sense. Language pedagogy concerns 



^ We of course include phonetic studies c.f. Halliday et al. 1964. 
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itself with the total language teaching situation some pai-ts of which may be 
dealt with in a scientific or quasi-scientific way and other parts of which are 
more humanistic and view teaching as an art as well as an a^^i^lication of 
some theory. Language pedagogy is not a science^ but a conglomerate of 
knowledge typical of the content of a teacher trainhig coiu'se for language 
teachers. Much has to do with language but there are elements common to 
all areas of pedagogy like general educational theory, administrative imnciples 
and general cultui-al aspects of the teaching situation. Language pedagogy is 
more a cover title for the academic study of language teaching than a unified 
well defined discij)line Uke hnguistics. 

4.1. A large and important part of language pedagogy will concern itself 
with language and the various ways in which language is studied. However 
it would be a mistake to imagine that the complex fii-st-order description« of 
language, contrastive or otherwise, arc suitable for language teaching. Such 
descriptions must be processed for pedagogical consumi)tion. This extremely 
important operation will involve a process of selection, modification and re- 
jection of items according to the demands of language teaching. Such processes 
must be based on clear princijiles derived fi-om psychological, social and other 
considerations and it is clear that this must all be undertaken within a defined 
field of interest which will here be termed "pedagogical linguistics''-^ and which 
has often be called applied linguistics despite the ambiguities of that term. 
Pedagogical linguistics may be viewed as a second-order ajDplication of -lip.- 
giiistics and a subject in its owi right with theoretical principles and an output 
of practical material for eventual use in, or adaptation to, particular teaching 
situations. It vnO. tise material not only from linguistics i)roper but also fi-om 
other applications of linguistics. Pedagogical linguistics deserves to be seen 
as a separate and important field with its own j)rinciples and not vaguely by 
some term such as ''methodology" or applied linguistics. 

4.2. The most important contribution of pedagogical linguistics is peda- 
gogical grammar i.e. language descrii^tions geared to the demands of teaching. 
Whereas a linguist attempts to look a^ all areas of gi-ammar with the same 
objective eye, the pedagogical linguist will shape )ns grammars according to 
the priorities of a given teaching situation or set of teaching' situations. Again, 
his selective principles will not only operate within one particular language 



A < Although the trend is to bring every facet of the ehxssroom situation into tlio 

domain of controlled scientific analysis it must be recognised that there will always be 
some less easily defined aspoota of teaching and learning which may yet be seriously 
discussed and brought to the attention of all teachers be they theoreticians or practicians 
of what is still called an "art". This clarification was prompted by a discussion with 
Dr. W. Marton. 

* This term was coined by T. P. Krzeszowski and discussed in the introduction of 
Krzeszowski 1970. 
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descrij^tion offered by linguistics. It will also operate over the whole range of 
linguistic theories. Whereas for the hnguist it is usually a matter of working 
%vithin one theory rather than another, for the pedagogical linguist it may well 
be a matter of selecting from different grammars reflecting different theories 
since two separate theories may ofifer equally useful insights mto the language, 
useful, that is, ft'om a teaching point of view! At fii'st sight it may seem that a 
pedagogical hnguist has gi-eater freedom than a linguist proper but it must be 
remembei^ed a pedagogical grammar will be judged from at least two points of 
view i.e. according to its representation of the language or languages under 
consideration and also according to its suitability to the particular pedagogical 
demands which it claims to serve. This makes the pedagogical linguist's 
task if anything more difficult and this fact should be duly recognised. 

4.3. A special type of pedagogical gi^ammar is likely to be of particular 
value (though this is still disputed) and that is contrastive ^pedagogical gram- 
mar. This is chiefly a processing of the contributions of contrastive linguistics 
for teaching pm^poses. It was claimed earher that a (theoretical) contrastive 
description would successfully predict all the learner's errors for it was naively 
thought that these arose simply out of differences between the native and 
target language. This view was proved wrong by an analysis of actual errors 
and by the " observations that contrastive descriptions took no account of 
the psychological processes involved in language learning. Under the system 
presented in this papier theoretical contrastive desciuptions are imdei-taken 
\vithin the field of linguistics with the aim of furthering linguistic knowledge 
includiiig such questions as the establishing of language universals. A pedagog- 
ical contrastive grammar undertaken within a different area of study i.e., 
pedagogical hnguistics seeks to discover contrastive insights that are useful 
in some way for language teachers. With the newly awakened interest in 
cognitive psychology and the re-emergence (or persistance) of such teaching 
techniques as translation and the overt presentation of language differences, 
it would seem that contrastive pedagogical gi-ammai^ will be of real value. 
It may also be linked up ^vith eiTor analysis and attempts at a psychological 
model of language learning. 

4.4. Pedagogical grammar and consequently contrastive pedagogical gi'am- 
mar will use insights from other second-order applications of linguistics, 
especially from psycholinguistics and sociolinguistics and their various off- 
shoots. Just as it will take into account the psychological processes of learning 
a second language, it will also take into account the way language is used in 
society and decisions will have to be made as to what varieties and modes of a 
given language are to be described and taught. A quick survey of present day 
intensive courses and textbooks reveals that a sound theoretical basis which 
a contrastive pedagogical grammar might provide is frequently lacking. 

5.1. Having established the links between linguistics and language teaching 
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and defiixed some of the inten-elating areas we may now specify what a con- 
trastive studies project can seek to achieve ^vithin the two perspectives. Prom a 
theoretical point of view it can contribute to contrastive linguistics, that is, 
to the testing of specific linguistic theories, to our detailed knowledge of 
the contrasted languages and to the establishment of certain language uni- 
versals. From a practical point of view it can lead to the production of teach- 
ing materials and teaching methods. But in order to do the latter the theoretical 
contrastive analyses must be processed by pedagogical linguists according to 
the demands of ^ specified teaching situations and decisions must be taken 
about what areas of the language are relevant. On a more fundamental level 
decisions must be taken about a given contrastive studies project as to what 
extent it will function with respect to the theoretical linguistic and the language 
teacl)ing perspectives. As has been shoAvn, these perspectives involve very 
different approaches but with, a framework such as the one outlined above 
the two fields of interest may be coordinated. 

REFERENCES 
Crystal, D. 1971. Linguistics. London: Pelican. 

Crystal, D. and D.. Davy. 1969. Investigating English style. London: Longmans. 
Halliday, M. A. K., A. Macintosh and P. Strevens. 1964. The linguistic sciences and 

language teaching. London: Longmans. 
Krzeszowski, T. P. K. 1970. Teaching English to Polish learners. Warszawa: PWN". 
Wilkins, D. A. 1972. "Linguistics and the scientific study of language teaching". AVLA 

journal 10. 23 - 33. 



SOME CONTRASTIVE CONSIDERATIONS ABOUT SEMANTICS 
IN THE COMMUNICATION PROCESS 



Jebzy Banczbkowski 

Center for Applied LiiigiiUtici. Waihuigfon, D, 0. 

I. GENERAL REMARKS 

The inethodolagy of contrastire linguistics is to a great extent convergent 
witli that applied to a non-coutrastive analysis. There exists mainly a dififer- 
ence in the object of botli of these sorts of studies. In the non-contrastire 
(intralingual) approach we may compare various structures of the same 
language with each other while the contrastive (interhngual) approach allows 
us to extend tliis method of analysis on vaaioiis structures of two or more 
different languages being confronted. Thus, theoretically there are no limita- 
tions imposed upon the comparisons of structures in any two languages, but 
from the practical point of view not every com];)arison has the same value. 
Contrastive inquiries are not, of com'se, art for art's sake but should pursue 
some definite goals. Therefore it is not astonishing that we fiice the problem of 
determining which structures in two or more languages are comparable (cf. 
Milewski 1970; HaUiday 1964; 115; Kirkwood 1966; Ki-zeszowski 1967; Mai-ton 
1908). It is beyond any dou^t that one of the sufficient criteria of ''being 
comparable" is semantic equivalence. By saying this, however, we do not 
exclude other equivalence criteria which are not meaning based. 

A imrticular language systera may be thought of as possessing two statuses, 
i.e. {^) non- contrastive and (b) contrastive. The former one is based on the 
oppositions of its own subsystems (e.g. plwneme jsj'vs. phoneme /k/; phoneme vs. 
syllable; syllable vs. sentence, etc.). The latter is always relative depending 
on the languages being compared. Thus, a specific structure of one language 
shapes the contra.stive status of another language. According to this, English 
will liave two different statuses when compared with Hungarian and Polish. 
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We shall not be far fi-om right in saying that any intralingual analysis 
cannot be regarded as exhaustive. The larger the number of languages with 
wlxich a given language is confronted the more complete its desci'iption will 
be and the fuller its typological status. A similai* statement can also be made 
about various models. The more the models which have served as the basis of 
description of a given language the more many sided its description will be. 
Some phenomena of language structure are difficult to investigate on an ex- 
clusively non-contrastive basis because there is no fiducial point of analysis. 

Oontrastive explorations may be earned out on the basis of any hnguistic 
model developed in non-contrastive linguistics. The choice of an appropriate 
theoretical framework will surely be determined by our practical aims. 



2. SOME VIEWS ON LANGUAGE COMMUNICATION 

The system of language communication may be approached from different 
points of view, which give different emphasis to its various aspects. The 
communicators, both the speaker and the hearer, perform, among other 
things, association operations between two sets, i.e. 

(a) the set of language expressions (labels) 

(b) the set of extralinguistic phenomena. 

The set (b) is here consciously simplified to include both the objects of 
reahty and the mental images of this reality in the minds of communicators. 
This simplification will not, however, affect our subsequent considerations. 
The set (b) is further referred to as the miiverse of information (semantic space) 
or simply as the universe of referents and is .denoted by Uj^f . Language ex- 
pressions (a) will refer to the particular subsets of TJ^^^. 

In the follo^ving discussion we will concentrate on some aspects of the 
relation between the sets (a) and (b). Considerations of this kind are inherently 
connected with the concerns of semantics (cf. Grzegorczyk 1969: 256). For the 
central problem of meaning is the relationship between language and the M orld 
outside language. 

Language communication has for the most part a teleological character, 
i.e., it is goal-oriented. Litrinsically connected with the realization of this goal, 
irrespective of how it may be formulated, is the selection (naming) of appro- 
priate subsets of information in the universe U^^f and the description of relatioixs 
that hold among them. In certain circumstances the said subsets may be chosen 
by pointing or by other optical signals. In most cases, however, we construct 
a language expression of the subset in question. 

Carrjring out the analysis of the association operations between language 
expressions and extralinguistic reahty presupposes two hypotheses. The 
fiist is concerned with the structure of language and the second with the struc- 
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tiu*e of the extralinguistic world. The universe Uji^f , whieli, theoretically con- 
sidered, may contain an unlimited number of subsets, is constantly classified 
and reclassified according to the communicative i)urposes of man. The clas- 
sification of subsets in Ui^f occurs on various levels of abstraction (cf . Kay 1941). 
The question now arises as to ways of selecting (naming) a target subset out of 
the imiverse Uinf. There are, generally speaking, two possibilities: 

(1) to every particular subset may be associated a separate ready expression 
(lexeme) which must be memorized. Such a solution is, however, not feasible. 
The imiverse Uiuf, as was assumed above, may contain an ujilimited number 
of subsets (practically it is limited but it is very large). Thus an unlimited 
memory wotild be necessary in order to denote the subsets in question. 

(2) some subsets are given simple (lexemic) expressions while other are • 
denoted by compound ones (i.e., groups of lexemes, sentences, texts). 

If language would j)roceed according to formulation (1) it would be a 
very primitive and above all uneconomical device. All means of denotation 
which require the same number of expressions as that of subsets inUinf are not 
mteresting for humans as iDarticipants in the communication system. Language 
makes sense as a means of communication only to the extent to which it is 
able to denote (select) an unlimited number of subsets in with the help of 
a limited number of expresssions (simple expressions as well as compound 
ones). 

As we are inchned to say here language in the communication process 
follows formulation (2). And it should be fmther stressed that lexemes sei've 
as names of subsets on the higher levels of abstraction while compound expres- 
sions refer to subsets on lower levels. (The levels of abstraction are relative to 
each other). Thus larger domains are given lexemic names while more specific 
sets acquire expressions longer than one lexeme (cf. Nida 1964; 77). The classes 
of phenomena named by lexemes are too large to serve communication purposes, 
and that is why we must reduce their entropy (cf. Jespersen 1958: 108f ). 

The tiser of a language is, then, not forced to memorize the expression of 
every particular subset which he wishes to select out of U|nf. What he really 
needs to do is to store in his memory the lexemic names (in principle only a 
part of them) and the ''rules'' of constructing compound expressions (it is also 
possible that he must memorize some compound expressions). 

iVom the psycholinguistic point of view we can discern various stages in 
the process of creating language expressions before they appear on the surface. 
Pai-ticular stages could be handled by appropriate gi'ammars, and it is our 
belief that some of these stages could be captm'ed (althohgh in a very simpli- 
fied manner) by a Determination Grammar and an Adherence Orammxir. Below, 
we ^vill try to sketch briefly some of the principles of both of these types of 
gi'ammars in order to make clear our contrastive considerations about se- 
mantics. 
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3. DETERMINATION GRAjSEVIAR 

Every expression of a natui'al language may be thought of as a determina- 
tion string with respect to the determination gi'ammar. Determination strings 
are constriicted in order to name appropriate subsets inUjnf. They have dif- 
ferent lengths and can be conceived of as structm^es sui generis composed of 
some mmiber of ordered i^airs in the form <Dm, Ds> where Dm denotes 
deterviinat'um and Ds determinans (cf. Bally 1950: 102; Kastovsky 1969). 

Determination grammar is intended to account, among other things, 
for the following fact: when one lexemic name b (=;Ds) is associated to another 
lexemic name a'( = Dm) then the pair <a, b> nsnally denotes a smaller subset 
in Uj^jf than the subset denoted only by a; e.g., the Polish lexeme chlopiec 
'a bo}^" denotes a larger subset than the following determination strings: 

(a) maly chlopiec 'a little boy' • 

(b) chlopiec hiegnie 'a boy rims, a boy is running" 

(c) chlopiec hrata 'a boy of my brother' 

The sets denoted by (a), (b), (c) are contained in the set denoted by chlopiec. 
All these three conipoimd expressions have a similar determination structiu'e. 
i.e., they may be considered ordered pairs, one member of which fmictions as Dm 
and the other as Ds. The Ds of these pairs diminishes the entropy of selection of 
an appropriate subset in relation to the subset denoted only by Dm. In other 
words, the Ds diminishes the number of possible semantic cliannels oi3ened 
by the Dm (cf. Cheng 1968: 294), 

Longer expressions can also be represented in the form of strings of de- 
termination pairs, e.g.: the Polish sentence Maly chlopiec hiegnie szyhho do 
didego dormc 'A little boy rims quickly to the big house' may be analj'^ed into 
the following determination pairs: 

(a) <chlopiec, maly> Xboy, httle)' 

(b) (chlopiec, biegnie do> Xboy, nms to>' 

(c) <biegnie do, szybko) Xruns to, quickly)' 

(d) <biegnie do, domu> Xmns to, house)' 

(e) <domu, duzegb) '(house, big)' 

The above determination pairs not only show which of their members 
functions as Dm and which as Ds but also give us information on how the Ds 
is associated to Dm (inflectional suffixes). This problem in principle does not 
fall within the scope of determination gi'ammar but is rather the concern of 
adherence grammar. Determination gi'ammar is concerned with what de- 
termines what, and this information is exhibited by the order of members in 
determination pairs. Therefore, it is fuUy redimdant and superfluous to specify 
other adherence information, and it would be sufficient to operate with forms of 
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lexemes .similar to the reconstructed roots of tlic ludo-Eiiropeaii proto- 
language or to the forms of roots in Semitic languages (cf. oil 'kill'). Tliu.s iu 
the determination grammar of Polish it is sufficient to make use of the ordered 
pairs whose members hnve the following shapes: <chk)pc-, ma]-), (chlojx -, 
l^i^g-); <dom-. duz->. etc. ^ 

Determination grammar must arrive at decisions with regard to: 

(a) which lexemes (words) nre determinatively eonuexive so that they can 
be gi'ouped into determination j)airs; * , 

(b) u-hieli lexemes in language expressions function as Dm'.s and which 
j)lay the role of Ds's; 

(c) which of the le xc*niic nauu's of a concrete detei'uunjition string fun (*t ion 
as determinahim absohttum. i.e., the Dm which in its tm*n docs not 
determine aiiA^hing else and which may be regarded as a starting 
(or central) point of a determination ju'ocess (rf. Jes])erscn U)5S: OG). 
In the above examples the role of detenninaium ahsohitum is j)laycd 
by chlopiec. 

Domination relations in determination gi-ammar rest on ])rinci]jles other 
than those of IC-Grammar or Dtj)cndeney Grammar, because in detei-niina- 
tion gramTmircxpre.ssions denoting larger subsets in the universe Ujj^f. dominate 
over the expressions denoting smaller subsets. Thus in the Polish sentences .1/^/7?/ 
chlopiec hiegnie szj/hko 'A little boy runs (is running) quickly' the domination 
relation.s will be represented in the following way: 

Hmax ^{^) chlopiec 



(b)^iru^^ chlopi^^ chlopiec bicgnic 

(d) maly chlopiec biegnie (e) chlopiec biegnie szvbko 
Ho (f) maly chlopiec biegnie szybko (g) maly chlopiec biegnie szybko 



Fig. 1 



The domination tree as shown in Fig. 1 could (of course) be reversed and 
the domination relations changed in snch a way that the expressions of smaller 
subsets would do.ninate over the expressions of larger subsets. 

It was repeatedly stressed above that determination strings are constructed 
to serve the piu-i)0.se of denoting the subsets in Uinp But the same aim nuiy be 
3'eahzed in a different way: 

(a) the expression of the same subset in Ujj^f may be arrived at within the 
framework of the same determination string. 
Fig. 1 illustrates three possibilities of derivation: 
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I. (a)^(b)^(d)^(f) 
II. (a)->(c)^(d)^(f) 
III. (a) ^(c) ^(e) ^(g) 
(f)=(g) 

(b) the same subset may be named by determination stiings of vaiious 
length. We assume that in a given l^guage there occm's more than 
one determination string which produce an equivalent denotative effect. 
But the shoi-test determination string must also exist. The following 
Polish sentences, which under cei-tain commxmicative conditions have 
the same meaning, should illustrate this point: 

(A) (1) Praca %iszcz^iliwila go *The work happied him 

(2) Praca %iczynila go szcz^slimym The work made him happy 

(3) Praca spowodowala, ze zostal szcz^sliwy The work caused him to be- 

come happy 

(4) On zostal szcz^sliivy dziqki jpracy He became happy because of the 

work 

(B) (ly On mi ufa He ti'usts me 

(2) On ma do mnie zaufanie He has trust in me 

(3) On zywi do mnie uczucie zaufania He fosters a feeling of trust in me 

(4) Ja cieszq siq jego zaufaniem I enjoy his trust 

Coiisidering the examples just cited two linguistic views ai-e possible: 

(a) all sentences of (A) and (B) denote identical (or slightly different) 
subsets respectively; 

(b) there are foiu- different semantic structures present in every group of 
sentences.^ 

Our belief is that both these views hold to a certain degi^ee. We postulate 
that all sentences of (A) denote the same subset of information in U,nf but 
it is demonstrated fi'om a different angle each time. This is equivalent to 
sa^nng that a different determination chaimel is activated each time. The 
same is also true for the sentences of (B). Thus one and the same subset is 
reflected in a different way each time. This also means that in each sentence 
different connections to the lexemic names of other subsets are involved. 
These different connections may be regarded as additional semantic informa- 
tion. It does not seem to be out of place to suggest that with regard to the de- 
jpioted subset the fom- sentences (in each group) are in complementary semantic 
distribution. 

Apai-t from the above considerations it would be worth testing how native 
speakers actually judge and use such sentences, because linguists are able to 



* In transformational grammar the surface differences result from optionality in 
certain transformations. 
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fiiul many different interpretations for them. We are convinced that the dif- 
ferences among these sentences may be both communicatively relevant as 
well as redundant depending upon the communication purpose. For the con- 
firmation of this view we find evidence in the circumdetermination i:)henomenon 
to be discussed later. * 



Theoutput of determination grammar, i .e., the strings of ordered determina- 
tion pairs, may be looked ui)on as having a predominantly non-linear structure. 
This is especially clear when one Dm has two or more Ds's. Uiifortimately, we are 
not able to communicate a non-linear structiu'e of this kind in a non -linear way. 
The transposition of non-linear determination structures into linear siu^ace 
structures catises some problems which make adherence gi'ammar indispensible. 

The lexemes of which the determination pairs <(Dm, Ds> consist do not 
always immediately follow or precede each other but are divided by the 
members of otiier pairs. Moreover, an ordered j)air may be represented on 
the STuface by only one element (cf. Polish id^ 'I go' which reconstructs ibhe 
determination pair in the form of (ja, isc>). A language must have at its 
disposal a means with which to guarantee the mutual association of the 
members of determination pairs in a non-ambiguous way. 

Adherence grammar (and other factors such as knowledge about the extra- 
linguistic reality) enables the receiver of the communique to reconstruct the 
underlying determination structiu*e cpiTectly and thereby to arrive at the 
target subset in Uj„f intended by the speaker. Adherence grammar is concerned 
\vith the means by which the formalization of adherence connexity is achieved, 
i.e., it investigates how the elements of a string are assigned to each other. 
The output of an adherence gi*ammar are ordered pairs of the type <Am; As>, 
whefe Am denotes adluiesum and As odhaereTis. In the Polish sentence Maly 
cMopiec biega szybho we know exactly that vutly is assigned to chlopiec and not 
to Mega, and that szybko is assigned to biega and not to cMopiec, although 
it would be possible, as the follo^ving sentence shows: Szybki chlopiec biega 
7nalo 'A quick boy runs little' (cf. Zabrocki 1969). 

Thus ordered pairs of the type (chlopc-, bieg-> fall into the scope of de- 
termination grammar, while pairs of the type (chlopiec, maly> are the object of 
adherence grammar. There is, however, an intrinsic inteiTelation between both 
these grammars. 

In the fight of our considerations morphology should be'' viewed to a great 
extent as the object of adherence gi-ammar, and so it should be shifted from 
the paradigmatic plane to the syntagmatic one. In other Avords, morphology 
is one of the exponents of syntax. Theoretically every 'part of speech' may 

2 Papers and Studies v. II 
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occur in two statuses, i.e., in Mit adhaeso (and so determinato) as well ati 

in statu adhaeronie (and so delerminante), (cf. Sweet 1913: 24). In practice, 
however, there will be some restrictions imposed u])on it. 
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5. THE STRATKCIY OF NAMING ON 'nih: MOXHMIC LEVHL 

It is rather coiniuoux)iace to state that the elassilieatioiL of semantic s])ac() 
and the naming of the various chasses derived there from are divergent in 
different languages. Efforts to systematize voeabuhirv date back to anticiiiit}' 
and contiiuie today. Difteront a])proaches have been taken to solve thi.s 
])roblem. 

Classes of higher-level abstraction are usually natued, as \\-as mentioned 
above, ])y simple lexemes. Unfortunately, the naming of these classes does not 
eoiaeide in any t^\'o given languages and is thus the major source of trouble, 
for the strategy of naming on the lexemic level iuHuences to a large extent 
the strategy of building up compound expressions. If naming and classification 
(m the higher levels of ab.straetion were cairied out in various languages in tho 
same way, then the strategy of constructing com])Ound expressions in a foreign 
language would be largely j)redictable on the basis of a speaker^s knowledge of 
his native language. 

The specific structure of the classification of semantic space in a language 
i)econu\s es])ecially available for our observation when confronted with another 
language (cf. Nemser 1 971). It is a well known fact that the simple lexemic expres- 
sions of one language may be rendered in another lan.guage by simple lexemes 
as well as by com])ound expressions (hicludhig sentences and texts). The set of 
information (l(MU)tc(l by the English verb check out (of a hotel) is rendered in 
Polish by: in/nhmac ntrhnnek w hotelit i wypwxvadzic siQ. Lack of equivalence 
between two Ic.x'iMnicnanu^s may cause serious mis\n\derstandings in translaticm. 
i:hus, for examph', the title of the work by X. AVieucv Cj/hernetics or control 
and cowmumcdlifyi} in the anininl and the wackinv was translated into Polish as: 
Cilhcrnvhjha czj/li sUrnxmnie i komnnikacja io zwierzrciu i ■waszipiio , whicli is 
inaj^projUMatc^ !)ccausc the. levels of abstrailion^ are mixed nj). This may be 
easily simmi from the following confrontation: 

i*:ngltsh polish 

(1) animal ^^^(1) organizm zywy 

{2)^man ^(3) aninuil (2) ezlowi'ek''''^(3) zwierz^ 

(4) man (5; woinan (4) in^zczyzna (5) kobicta 

Fit:. 2. 
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The coiTect Polish translation should be: Cybernetyha czyli sterowmiie i homuni- 
kacja w organizmie zymym i maszynie. Fmthermore, to cite another example, 
the translation of the Hungarian word reggelizem into English or Polish must 
stai-t with lexemes denoting larger subsets (than that denoted by reggelizni) 
and thek entropy must then be reduced with the help of another lexeme in 
order to anive at I eatjhave breakfast or Jem sniadanie respectively. A similar 
situation exists with the Polish word sqsiadha 'a woman neighbor', English 
neighbor and Hungarian szomszed. The English cand Hungarian words, which 
here open two semantic channels, have gi-eater denotative entropy than the 
Polish word. 

In the classification of lexemes and compound expressions we may distinguish 
various levels of abstraction. Usually, lexemes denote sets on the higher level of 
abstraction in U|j,f and so include the sets of the lower level of abstraction 
denoted by compound expressions which contain these lexemes as Dm's. But 
with regard to the levels of abstraction the lexemic names are also differen- 
tiated; cf. e.g.: 

(a) robic 'to do' 

(h) paliCy pisac, czytac 'to heat', 'to^^^l•ite', 'to read' 
(c) palic w piec'it, pisac list, czytac hsiqzh^ 'to heat a stove', 'to mite 

a letter', 'to read a book' 
The sets denoted by the names of the level (c) are included in the sets denoted 
by the lexemic expressions of the level (b), which are in tmn included in the 
set denoted by the lexemic expression of the level (a). It is interesting to ob- 
serve that questions contain the name of a larger set than that asked 
about; cf.: 

Go robisz'i Czytam What are you doing? I am reading 
Go czyta^z'\ Czytam hsiqih^ What are you reading? I am reading 

a book. 

In other terms the expressions of the higher -level abstraction open more seman- , 
tic channels than the expressions of lower-level abstraction. In the following 
we will tnrn om* attention to contrastive aspects of compound expressions. 



6. DETERMINATION CONNEXITY^ 

Theoretically any lexeme in a language may be determined b}^ any other 
lexeme thus making possible the existence of any determination string. As a 
matter of fact such a situation does not occm* in any natm'al language because of 

^ The determination connoxity is related to the problem of selectional and strict 
subcategorizational featiires in transformational grammar (cf. Chomsky 1965: 63f; 
liangedoen 1969: 34f;). But instead of setting up any rules for determination connexity 
we propose to make up an inventory of all determination pairs actually occurring in a 
language. 

2* 
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the many constraints imposed upon the determination connexity. This results 
m the exclusion of a great number of possible strings. To specify explicitly 
the rules of determination connexity in a language is not an easy task, and 
sometimes it is almost miattainable. Languages differ strongly as to the 
consti'aints imposed upon the coimexity in question. Thus the strategy of 
the determination connexity in a foreign language is difficult to predict on 
the basis of the native language, and it seems best to conceive of it (at least 
to a high degi'ee) as random. 

In order to use a foreign language correctly we are forced, however, to 
siu-moimt these difficulties, because without knowing the above mentioned 
constraints we would not be able to construct determinative ly acceptable strings 
of lexemes. In other words, we must know which ordered pairs of lexemes are 
deter miiiatively coimexive. It should also be emphasized that the knowledge of 
detei'minatiou connexity although indispensible does not yet guarantee the 
desired denotative meaning for the coiTect determination string. Thus, for 
example, the English lexeme book is connexive with big and great. But the 
denotative meanings of the strings big book and great book are different. 

The lexemic classification and the determination connexity provide the 
ueceSsary conditions upon which the alternating strategies for constructing 
compoimd expressions operate. Below we shall try, in a tentative way, to account 
for some aspects of tliis problem. 



7. CONVERGENT STRATEGIES 

It is not easy to define what convergent (congiTtent) strategies should be 
like, although intuitively the matter seems to be clear. The examples cited will 
illustrate what we have in mind. This kind ot strategy could also be called 
similar or even identical. If two or more languages reveal a convergent strategy 
to some extent, then knowing the equivalent lexemes enables us to predict 
the correct detei'mination strings of one language on the basis of the connexity 
of the other languages. This operation reduces to fiUing the same determination 
structure with equivalent lexemes of another language. 

Thus if we know that in a number of languages there exist such determina- 
tion pairs as: <student-, read-) and <read-, book-), we are then able to create 
the following coixect determination strings: 

(A) English: The student is reading a book. 

Polish: Student czyta ksi^zk§ 

Russian: CxyjaieHT HHxaeT KHHry 

German: Der Student liest ein Buch 

Lithuanian: Studentas skaito knyg^ 

Hungarian: A diak olvas egy k5nyvet 
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Finnish: Ylioppilcas lukee kirjaa 
Japanese: Gakkusei-wa hon-o yonde imasii 

A similar, although, with regard to PoHsh and Japanese, less predictable 
situation, occurs with the pair <play with-, &-e->: 

(B) Enghsh: to play with fir^, 

Polish: igi*ac z ogniem 

Russian: .wrpart c orneM 

German: mit dem Feuer spielen 

Swedish: leka med elden 

Lithuanian: zaisti iignimi 

Hungarian: a tuzzel jatszani 

Finnish: leikkia tiilella 

Japanese: hiasobi siU'U 

The two above groups of determination strings denote respectively the same 
two target subsets in semantic space. However, it may occxu* that the determina- 
tion strings of two languages built up seemingly on the basis of convergent 
strategy happen not to be connexive in one language or to denote different 
things in the two languages. Thus, starting with the Enghsh string 'play with 
fire one might propose the Polish grac z ogniem, which, however, denotes 
something other than igrac z ogniem. The reason for this mixst be that the 
condition of convergent strategies is violated, i.e., either the lexemes are not 
equivalent or there is a difference in constraints imposed upon their con- 
nexity. 

8. DIVERGENT STRATEGIES 

(a) Differences in the determination connexity constraints 

Lexemic expressions which are largely equivalent may not coincide as to 
restrictions imposed upon their determination connexity. We could operate 
here with the notion of determination valence too. The Enghsh verb 'gfo hy^ 
and the Polish verb Hsc^ exhibit different determination valences. Thus, in 
English the pair <go by-, train-) is connexive but the same pair in Polish is 
not. Therefore, in Enghsh it is possible to form the sentence / go by train. 
In Pohsh, however, the sentence jpociqgiem is deter minatively not coii- 
nexive and we must therefore resort to the verb jechac. On the basis of the 
Enghsh pair <go by-, train) the strategy for arriving at correct determination 
strings is not predictable in such languages as: 

Pohsh: jechac poci^giem 

Russian: exaxB noea^OM 
Lithuanian: vaziuoti traukiniu 
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German: . mit dem Zug falu^en 

Swedish: aka tag 

Finnish: matkiistaa jimalla 

but it is predictable in: 

Htmgarian: vonattal meniii 
Jo-panese: densya de ikimasu 

Thus the notion 'go by' or 'go' cannot be determinated by the notion 'train' 
in Polish, Russian, German, Lithuanian, Swedish and Finnish. But this does 
not mean that the reverse determination may not hold. Thus Ave have the 
Polish fociqg idzie, and the Russian noes/t hast 'the train goes'. 

Thtis if the foreign language learner automatically transfers the con- 
nexity strategies of his native language to the language he is learning he may 
fail to construct acceptable utterances. To help the* student of a foreign lan- 
guage in this respect we should put at liis disposal a kind of dictionary which 
would take into account the whole range of the determination valence of a 
given lexeme, i.e., specify all of its determmants. 

(b) Analytic vs, synthetic 

As suggested above, we can annve at the expression of the same target 
subset of Uinf in different ways within the same language, i.e., there can be both 
analjrfcic and synthetic expressions. This same phenomenon can be observed 
on the interlingual level of analysis. To denote the same subset of information 
the speaker of one language may be inclined to use a simple (i.e., synthetic) 
expression while the speaker of another language may prefer a compound 
(anal^-tic) one. 

The synthetic expression may be thought of as the shoii^est string needed 
to denote the target subset. But we can arrive at the label of the same target 
subset in an analytic way, i.e., we can staii} from the expression denoting a 
larger subset (than that denoted by the synthetic expression) and subsequently 
reduce its entropy by attaching another expression to it. Or to put it differently, 
the synthetic form designates a smaller subset than the subset designated by 
the Dm or determinatum absolutum of the corx'esponding analytic expression. 
Therein lies the essence of analytic forms in comparison to synthetic ones. 
The Dm of the analytic form covers a set of greater indeterminacy than the 
set actually required in the communication process. Therefore, it is necessary 
to reduce its entropy in order to achieve the intended commimicative effect. 

It seems as if there could be no language which would possess only synthetic 
forms or exclusively anal3rbic ones. In the former case we would be dealing' 
exclusively with words, in the latter only with expressions made up of more 
than one word (groups of words, sentences, texts). Natiu'al languages oscillate 
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between these two extremes, although tliey may show preference for one of 
these types of expressions with regard to the denotation of a pai-ticular subset 
inUinf. Thus,, some kinds of expressions common in one language may not be 
accessible to the speakers of another language. 

Li Pig. 3 below we compare some analytic and synthetic expressions 
mainly on an interlingual level: 



Analytic 
S liave breakfast 
P je56 ^niadanie 
G Gliick ^vunschen 

E make happy 
E take tiny bites 

E make fast 

G Ende machen 

P zrobic koniec 

E a piece of furnitme 

P toczyc si§ podskakujjic 



Synthetic 
H reggelizni 
R saBxpaKaxb 
E congratulate 
G begliickwiinsclien 
P uszcz^sliwiac 
P pojadac 
H eszegetni 
E fasten 

P umocowac, prz}'i}^vierdzic, umocnid 
G beenden 
P zakoriczyc 
P mebel 
E bump 



As can be seen from Fig. 3 synthetic forms of one language can be transposed 
into analytic forms of the same language or into analytic forms of another 
language and vice versa. This transposition is not automatic, and it may be 
that a synthetic form of one language can be expressed only in an analytic 
way in another language. However, the possibility of such a transposition 
provides some kind of verification for our hypothesis that there are different 
ways of constructing the expressions of the same subset. Furthermore, this 
possibility gives tis one of the keys to miderstanding the phenomenon of cir- 
cumdetermination as well as to imderstanding some aspects of the determina- 
tion strategy of language in general. 

On the basis of this hypothesis the phenomenon of circumdetermination 
(circumlocution) is explainable. The mechanism of circumdetermination is 
inherently contained in the natui'e of language. Circumdetermination may be 
viewed from two sides; 

(a) The speaker of a foreign language is in a position to use longer determina- 
tion strings without kno^ving the shortest ones; 

(b) Kno^ving the shortest deterrfxination string does not mean that he,, 
is also able to construct longer ones. 

Point (a) has positive as well as negative consequences. It throws open tho 
door to the possibility that even \rithout the knowledge of a whole vocabulary 
we can virtually say what we need, (i.e., we are in the position to build up an 
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appropriate expression of a target subset). Thus, the student of a foreign lan- 
guage who has acquired a hmited amoimt of lexemes may not feel a need to in- 
crease his vocabulary because he is able to express himself in any situation. He 
has reached a certain ceiling. Suppose lie Iniows two <5erman expressions (lex- 
emes) machen and Ende, tlien he can create the third expression Eiide machen 
without memorizing the lexeme beenden. Similar^ if we know the Engl i.sh 
lexemes grei and wider we can form the expression getivider instead of using the 
verb mden. Thus, the analytic way of constructing language may deliver us 
from having to learn a new lexeme, hut it nevei'theless forces us to Imow the 
appropriate r7ile of determination connexity. Conversely, a synthetic form in- 
volves memorizing an additional lexeme but docs not requii-e the knowledge of 
determination coimexity necessary to make up the corresponding analytic form. 

In order to exemplify the realization of the circumdctcrmination princijile 
formulated in point (a) we present below .some of tlie constructions used by 
Polish students learning English, Russian and German^. 



Gircumdetermination constructions 
actually used 

English: 

(1 ) We were not siu^e of his guilt, and so 
we decided the matter in liis favor 

(2) Mr. Brown, who is Very energetic 
will be able to discipline the boys 
and teach them how to behave 

(3) She used all her persuasive power 
to convince him 

Russian: 

(1) Oh cTaji (Hanaji) roBopnTb 

(2) y Hac HHTHiiHeBaH pa6oHaH He^ejiH 

(3) ... onpcAejiHTb nocTOHHnyio bcjih- 

MHHy 

German: 

(1) Wir mochtcn ein Zimmer fm zwei 
Personeii 

(2) *Ich kann dir das Geheimnis nicht 
sagen 

(3) Sie machte dem Spiel ein Ende 



Synthetic constructions which 
might have been used instead 

We gave him tlie benefit of tlie 
doubt 

jVIr. Brovvai is very energetic and 
he will lick the boys into sliape 

She brought her eloquence to 
bear 

Oh 3aroBopHji 

y Hac nHTHAHCBKa 

. . . onpe^ejiHTb KOHCTaHTy 

Wir mochteu ein Doppelzinimer 
Icli kann dir das nicht verraten 
Sie beendete das Spiel 



^ For the English examples I am Indebted to Dr. M. Kobylanski, for Russian to 
Dr. A. Bartoszewicz and for German to Dr. W. PfoilTer. 
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The decision in favor of an analytic or synthetic sti-ategy on the part of 
the student may be influenced, among other factors, by the native language 
as well as by the" order in which language materials have been presented to 
him. The transfer from analytic forms to synthetic ones and vice versa is 
not automatic but requires some additional information as stated above. 
Thus the knowledge of the shortest determination string does not preclude 
our inability to construct more analytic forms (of. (b)). For example, if we 
know the Russian forms: doofcdumb, npoeepumb, noddepoicambwe are not yet able 
to predict automatically the corresponding analytic strings: udem doofcdb, 
nodeepzamb npoeepKe, ebipasumb noddepoKKy or if we know the German sen- 
tence Ich muss daruber nachdenken we are not yet able to foresee also Ich muss 
mir das durch den Kopf gehen lassen. 

(c) Different determination channels 

In intralingual analysis we often have to deal with determination strings 
in which the function of the determinatum ahsolutum is SAvitched from one 
lexeme to another within the same string, as for instance in Polish: 

(1) ON pracuje dobrze 'He works well' 

(2) Jego PBACA jeat dobra 'His work is good' 

(3) PRACA uszcz§ai^viia go 'The work made him happy' 

(4) ON zostal dzi^ki pracy szcz§fli\vy 'He became happy because of 

the work' 

The problem is to decide whether such strings which contain the same 
lexemes but in which the determination relations have changed (or to express it 
in other words, in which the second or third determination channel has been 
opened) denote the same or different subsets inUi^f , that is, whether the open- 
ing of an additional determination channel causes also the opening of the 
second semantic chamiel. The cases now under discussion also include passive 
constructions, nominalizations, etc. 

It seems that we could find confirmations for both interpretations. Let us 
start with the fii'st possibihty. The non-contrastive approach is here not 
decisive, for we may suspect that two sentences like: / have the book and 
The book is loith me mean the same as well as that they do not. In interlingual 
analysis we observe that these two types of sentences may be somehow seman- 
tically equivalent; i.e., one language decides this matter in favor of one 
determination channel while the other language prefers another determina- 
tion channel. This procedure becomes especially clear if we compare the 
translation of the following German sentences into English: 

German: Die NERVEN leiden bei unscrcm Geschaft 
English: Our WORK affects the nerves 
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German: Die SPANNUNG der Zuschauer elektrisieite die Liift 
English: The AIR was electrified by the excitement of spectators 

Fuit her more, it is sometimes claimed that German does not use the passive 
so often as English (cf. Neuse 1962). Polish also seems to prefer active con- 
structions. Hungarian rarely makes use of the passive. French in its turn 
seems to display a prevalent tendency to render English impersonal con- 
structions \vith active ones (cf. Glenn 1955). Moreover, one language may be 
provided mth both of the determination channels while another language 
may have access to only one determuiation channel, for example: 

English: SHE has blue eyes 

Her EYES are blue 
Polish: ONA ma niebieskie oczy 

OOZY jej niebieskie 
Hiuigarian: Kek a SZEMe (Neki k6k SZEMe van) 

With regard to this type of sentence we can state that Hungarian has developed 
only one determination channel. But in other cases the determination structure 
may be parallel to a great extent in all three languages, e.g.: 

Enghsh SOMETHING smells 

... SMELL of something 
Polish: COS pachnie 

... ZAPACHczego^ 
Hungarian: VALAMI szaglik 

Valaminek SZAGa van 

The lack of parallelism among the determination channels may be observed 
very often in the case of constructions expressing the notion "to have', e.g.: 

Enghsh: I have a dog 

Polish: JA mam psa 'I have a dog' 

U mnie jest PIES 'a DOG is with me' 
Russian: V mchh (ecTb) COBAKA 'a DOG is with me' 
Hungarian: (Nekem) van KUTYAtn ^(to me) is my DOG' 
Fiiniish: Minulla on KOIRA 'a DOG is with me' 

Intuitively we feel that some semantic difference must exist when the second 
determination channel is opened within the same determination string. The 
matter may, however, be decided in two ways: 

(1) Both the determination openings of the semantic channel are in com- 
plementary distribution, e.g., the opening of the second determination channel 
means only that we are activating the same semantic channel in another 
way. 
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(2) The additional information about how the semantic channel oi)ens may 
be considered as relevant semantic information which also brings about a 
relevant difference in question. 

It seems that we are not yet in a position to solve this problem univocally 
in favor of the interpretation (1) or (2) or both. On the interlingual level of 
analysis, however, the differences may be stated as follows: one language 
opens the fii'st determination channel or both and another language activates 
only the second determination channel. Thus, in English and Polish yon can 
say SHE has bhte eyes or Her EYES are bhte but Hungarian has developed 
only the second possibility (a SZEMe ]cek)\ in other word, in English and 
Polish SHE as well as EYES may fimction as principal Dm but in Hungarian 
only EYE. 

There are also clear-cut instances in which the change of determination 
relation within a given string automatically activates a second (different) 
scniantic channel, e.g.-: 

(1) I frightened 'the dog vs. The DOG frightened me 

(2) / loas frightened hy the dog vs. The DOG was frightened by me 



The explanation of active and passive construction by L. Zallrocki in 
terms of a communication model may be coiTelated with the opening of the 
fii'st or second determination channel (cf. Zabrocki 1968). 

A pai-ticular language opens only some of the determination channels 
Avithin a given set of lexemes. Thus in the Enghsh sentence / read a book we 
can open the second channel T^ie BOOK is read by me. But the conceivable third 
chaimel *TAe READING of the book is mine does not work. It does not mean, 
ho>vever, that such a chamiel cannot be exploited in any language. In comiec- 
tion with this it would be woi-th citing two Japanese examples which at 
fu'st glance display unusual determination relations: 

(1) Otite iru oogi-o hiroitoUa 'He raised the lying fan' 

(2) Oogi-no otiteiruno-o hiroitotta 'He raised the lying of the fan' 

' English. Polish and Russian open here only the &st determination chaimel but 
Japanese is able to operate with both chaimels. As some scholars admit both 
Jaimnese expressions are semantically equivalent, i.e., they describe the same 
situation (cf. Kholodovi6 1971). It seems that we should speak here rather 
about complementary equivalence. 

From the point of view of the learner of a foreign language what does 
matter is whether the constraints imposed upon the strategy of 'channel 
opening' operations are predictable. At first glance they seem to be random 
to a high degi-ee. 
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(d) Unexpected semantic channel 

Some of tlie determination strings as a whole or some o£ the lexemes of 
which they consist open semantic chaimels in a foreign language in a way that 
is imnsual fi'om the standpoint of om' native language. As can be infeiTed the 
strategy of constructing such determination strings is totally or, at best, to a 
very great extent, unpredictable. It is difficult to state the rules for forming 
snch expressions. The trouble is that they constitute <a considerable amount of 
all utterances. One can leani them only through memorization. They reflect a 
different gi-asp of the extralinguistic world and can be called external idioms 
(cf. Lado 1966 : 86). We think here, among others, of the following expressions: 



English 

It can't be helped 
Help yom'self 
Tliat was a corker 
Take it easy 
Stand and deliver 
My honor is involved 
WJiere do I book the seats 
For reasons beyond my control 



Polish 

Trudno; Nic na to nie poradz§ 

Pocz^stuj si^ 

Zatkalo mnie 

Nie przejmuj si^ 

PienJjidze albo zycie 

Chodzi o moj honor 

Gdzie mam kupic bilety 

Z powodow ode mnie niezaleznych 



The phenomenon now imder discussion may be formulated as follows: the 
equivalent semantic chamiels are opened in two languages by determination 
stnictures which are imexpected fi-om the standpoint of another language. 
The two gi-oups of examples cited below illustrate more clearly this specific 
property of various languages: 



(A) Enghsh: 

Polish: 

German: 

Hungarian: 

(B) English: 
Polish: 
Russian: 

Lithuanian: 
Fimiish : 



The suit fits well 
(The suit looks good) 
Ubi'anie dobrze lezy 
Der Ajizug sitzt gut 
A ruha jol all 

Neither fish nor fowl 
Ni pies ni ^^ydra 
Hh pfci6a HH MHco 

Nei vilkas nei gegtite 
Ei kala eikii lintu 



'The suit lies well' 
'The suit sits weir 
'The suit stands weir 



'Neithei' dog nor otter' 
'Neither fish nor meat' 

'Neither wolf nor cuckoo' 
'Neither fisli nor bird' 



Speaking about rules of gi-ammar in the above presented cases would seem to 
be frivolous and wovld neglect the real difficulties in language teaching. 
Instead of setting up rules of doubtful value it woiild be far better to prepare a 
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vast dictionary which would contain all the unpredictable stnictOTes in a 
foreign language and would specify them in a j)redictable way. 

(e) ...if the desired semantic cJmmel cwmwt be (ypened% 

As Eugene Nida j)ut it: 'there can be no exact translations' (1964 : 156). 
Such an assertion is completely miderstandable, and it results from the im- 
possibility of achieving absolute coixespondences between two languages. 
Sometimes, however, it is also hard to find expressions which are relatively 
equivalent. This difficulty originates from the differences both in the structure 
of the extralinguistic reality and in the specific ways in which a language 
reflects tliis reality (cf. Lado 1966 : 78). In extreme cases a given notion 
present in one language may not occm* in another language. Thus, it is assumed 
that the notion or intuition of time is lacking in the Hopi language (cf . CaiToU 
1956). Similar although less extreme cases may be encountered elsewhere. 
It is not easy, for example, to express adequately the idea of reconcile (speaking 
of God reconciling the world to himself) in the translation of the Bible into 
the Venda language, since the semantic channels opened by the closest equi- 
valents,- i^., pfamedzanya and fhelekedzi do not coincide ^.^^th the semantic 
channel opened by reconcile. The former includes contradictory semantic in- 
formation and the latter is restricted to marital infidelity (cf. Nida 1971 : 342). 
There are also scattered instances of similar difficulties encountered by the 
speakers of languages with more related cultural backgi'ound. Thus, e.g., 
it requires some effort on the part of a native speaker of English to express 
the idea of Polish doin bieleje house whites'. The sentence that comes 
here in mind 'A house shines forth white' only inadequately approaches the 
idea in question (cf. Lyons 1968 : 436 - 7). 

The problems now raised are closely connected wdth the 'linguistic relativ- 
ity' hypothesis. We do not intend to devote more attention to it here, limiting 
ourselves to the statement that some semantic channels are scarcely accessible 
to the speakers of a given language community although the possibility exists of 
dcA^eloping them. 

CLOSING REMARKS 

The aim of our paper was to inquire briefly into selected problems of con- 
trastive semantics in the framework of a so-called determination gi'ammar. 
The contrastive aspects of adherence gi'amniar were not touched upon here. 
We frankly admit, that the principles of the determination as well as the 
adherence grammar have been oversimplified and a detailed study, if intended, 
would need more space. So our attention was mainly concentrated upon 
general ideas which should be more carefully elaborated in detail. 
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A SEMANTICALLY BASED APPROACH TO LANGUAGE 
DESCRIPTION AND ITS POTENITAL IjMPACT 
ON THE TEACHING OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

ROLi" Berndt 
Bojtoc* Vniverritv 

A 
1 

In spite of extraordinary intensification and expansion of scientific language 
studies in our century, especially in the past three to foiu: decades, the problems 
of Jiow*to ^tpproach the description of the phenomena of language most effec- 
tively can,' by no means be said to have been solved already. This holds true of 
the description of the grammar^ of concrete individual languages as well as that 
of 'pairs' of languages aimed at, for example, in 'contrastive stnicture stu- 
dies' or 'contrastive grammars', the main concern of which is to discover and 
systematically represent interlanguage commonalities, similarities, and dif- 
ferences between a particular native language and a certain target language. 

The procedures of linguistic description followed in the various approaches 
may, on the one hand, be judged from purely linguistic aspects, mainly from 
the point of view of the adopted linguistic theory in general. They may, on 
the other hand, — especially if it concerns research in the field of applied 
linguistics (in language teachmg), as in the case of contrastivc — syntactical, 
phonological, or other — analyses or similar projects — also be examined 
from the point of view of the utility or applicability of the pai-ticular de- 
scriptions to the solution of practical problems of teacliing and learning the 
languages under coiLsideration. 

Both aspects, linguistic theory and the practical teaching of foreign lan- 
guages, Avill — as far as this is possible within the Umitations of the space avail- 
xible be taken into account in the present contribution. 

If one leaves the so-called 'traditional' or 'conventional scholarly gram- 
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mars' out of consideration here and restricts oneself to the more recent ap- 
proaches to the phenomena of language that have met with a great response 
in linguistic cii'cles, one may, ^ath some justification, describe all of them — 
whether behaviourist-oriented taxonomic structm'ahst linguistic analyses 
or descriptions along the line of the so-called 'standard theory' of transforma- 
tional generative gi-ammar as initiated by Noam Chomsky — as syntactic- 
ally (or, at least, hon-seniantically) based approaches to grammar. 

All of them centre attention primarily on the formal — syntactic or 
phonological — properties of linguistic utterances, their phonetic or syntactic 
form, or, in other words, on the study of utterances as 'syntactical imits', 
'syntactic structm-es' or 'somid structui-es', whether physically manifest or 
'superficial' or of the more abstract, 'deep' or 'underlying' kind. 

The earlier of the two major directions in the study of grammar, 'structural 
descriptions' or 'descriptive structm'alist gi-ammar', professedly'' restricted its 
representation mainly (if not exclusively) to 'outer' "linguistic forms... of 
independent utterances" (Fries 1952 : 23) as "syntactical unit[s]" (Fvies 
1952 : 31) or "formal patterns of sentences" (Fi'ies 1962 : 36) and ex- 
pressly^ rejected "the using of meaning as the basis for ... gi'ammatical ana- 
lysis" (Fries 1952 : 55). It was, as is \videly acknowledged today, obviously 
beyond the scope of its possibilities (and, admittedly, outside the intentions of 
its initiators) to adequately describe what essentially contributes to making 
human languages what they are, namely the fact that all of them provide 
the means for expressuig one's thoughts in a variety of ways or, to quote 
structuralists such as Charles C. Fries themselves, for putting "the same 
content ... into a variety of linguistic, forms'^^ (i^ 
allow for it that "derselbe Gedanke in verschiedenen Satzen ausgedriickt 
werden" kann, "ebenso wie der gleiche Satz zum Ausdruck verschiedener 
Gedanken dienen kann" (Wygotski 1964: 301). 

To illustrate this briefly, synonymy at the sentence level is found, for 
instance, in cases like 

(1) (i)US helicopters have flown more Saigon regime troops from South 

Vietnam to Cambodia 
(ii) Pilots of the US armed forces have flown more Saigon regime troops 
from South Vietnam to Cambodia by hehcopter 

(2) (i) This room has three windows 

(ii) There are three windows in this room 

(3) (i) It seems to mo that Jack resembles Peter 

(ii) I have the impression that Jack bears resemblance to Peter 

(iii) (According) to my mind^Jack is similar to Peter 

(iv) I think that Peter and Jack are similar (to each other) 

(4) (i) John may have gone to London (by car) 

(ii) It may be that John has gone to London (by car) 
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(iii) It is possible that it is true/the case that John has gone to London 
(by car) 

(iv) I consider it possible that (it is true that) John has gone to London 
(by car) 

(v) It jmay be | true that John has gone to London (by cur) 

[is jpossiblyj 1 
I perhaps j 

(vi) " John has fpossiblyl gone to London (by car) 

[perhaps J 

Sentence (4) (i) (as well as others of this group) may, at the same time, serve 
as an illustration of what is sometimes called homonymy at the level of the 
saitence. For example, it leaves open the question of whether 'John has gone 
to London alone and as driver or with somebody else driving the car. 

Chomsky-oriented studies of language of the 'classical' transformational 
generative kind, in their attempts to overcome apparent inadequacies or 
inherent limitations of preceding structural descriptions, have, since the 
pubhcation of Syntactic Structures in 1957, directed their efforts towards 
penetrating more^ deeply into non-observable layers of language and setting 
up 'deep' or -underlying' syntatic structures. In spite of notable advances 
beyond the limits of descriptive structmalist approaches, however, the limita- 
tions of the classical transformational generative approach themselves have 
become more and more apparent in recent years. Thus it seems highly doubt- 
ful today whether even a 'revised' "standard theory" of transformational 
generative grammar will ever enable linguists to tackle fully those problems 
whose solution was entirely out of the reach of descriptive structuralists. 

It is true, of course, that the 'standard' transformational generative 
theory does not principally bar the way to associating meaning with ('deep') 
syntactic structures, and thus markedly distinguishes itself fi'om descriptive 
structuralism. In its representations of the 'meaning-form relations', 
howeve}*, the standard theory assigning priority or centraUty to deep struc- 
tures to be generated in the syiitatic component, adopts a 'deterministic' 
view hardly suited to adequately reflect the complicated character of. these 
relations. 

According to this theory, the deep syntactic structxu'e of a sentence is 
"the abstract imderlying form which determines the meaning of a 
sentence" (Chomsky 1066:57). "The underljang structure ... determines 
the semantic conteivii" (Chomsky 1965: 15fif). It "expresses those gram- 
matical functions" (Chomsky 1968 : 26) and "relations ... that determine the 
meaning of a sentence" (Chomsky 1968 : 26) or "play a central role in 
determining the semant^ic interpretation". 

Descriptive adequacy will, in om opinion, however, scarcely be attainable 
without recognizing "the dialeetically contradictory character of the 
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interrelatedness of syntactic and semantic structures'' (Bemdt 1971 : 6) and 
thus acknowledging the fact that ''linguistic signs and thoughts are indis- 
solubly linked with one another, but this linkage is dialectically contradictoiy" 
(Klaus 1965 : 330; translated fi'om German). 

Apart from — essential — implications with regard to the adequacy of 
the theoretical foundations of such approaches to language description, it 
seems to us that factors such as the impossibility of taking the dialectically 
contradictory character of the content-form relations fully into account also 
negatively influences the applicability of the results of such descriptions to 
language teaching piu'poses. 

Pacts such as these, that one and the same judgment, for example, may 
be expressed in differently structiu'ed sentences, that there are a number of 
ways in which we can transfer a thought to others, or that many different 
sentences may have the same meaning content while, on the other hand, one 
and the same syntactic structiu'e or pattern may very well permit conveyance 
of a number of relationally different semantic structures (cf. Berndt 1971 : 18), 
or that the same sentence may be used to say quite different things, can 
obviously not be completely ignored in foreign language teaching either. 

lu om* opinion, what reduces the 'usefulness' of gi'ammatical descrip- 
tions giving precedence to 'outer' or 'inner' syntactic construction over 
semantic organization for language teaching pm'poses or makes their "opti- 
mality' questionable, at least, is, amongst other things, this very same fact, 
so often adduced as an argument against semantic ally oriented approaches, 
that ''the same meaning content can be put into a variety of linguistic forms''. 
What impairs their value for practical teaching and learning piu^poses but 
is absolutely inevitable in grammatical descriptions of the descriptive struc- 
turalist kind, namely the separation of language phenomena in neglect of 
semantically relevant connections between them, on the one hand, and. ou 
the other, the subsummation of what from the point of view of semantic 
relationships are widely differiiig phenomena purely because of formal syn- 
tactic sameness or similarity, will, as far as we can see, to some — probabty 
not inconsiderable — extent not be avoidable fot transformational generative 
grammar either. 

2 

One of the major objectives of foreign language teaching (FLT) is ob- 
viously to develop 'communicative competence' ('Kommunikations- 
fahigkeit') in the learner to an extent "which matches, at least in part, that of 
native speakers of the language to be learned" (Ritchie 1967 : 68). In other 
words, what FLT aims at, is, foreign language mastery to an optimally high 
degree, unthinkable without the development of "mental abilities, and first 
and foremost the ability to use the foreign language for communicative 
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purposes, or communicate effect) velv in the FL,' also called 'Sprachbe- 
fahigimg', 'linguistic ability' or 'capacity' for the production and perception of 
maximally many utterances in the language to be learned, i.e. ''not the mere 
ability to mouth the utterance . . . , not the mei*e abihty to understand the 
utterance", capability not only of ^'saying and imderstanding ... but sapng 
with imderstanding" (Newmark 1966 : 223fr). 

Somewhat more explicitly we might, perhaps, say that what FLT has to 
achieve is to enable the student to express his thoughts, convictions, his 
feelings and emotional state, etc. in the foreign language, to realize his ^*inten- 
tion[s] of getting something over to somebody eise, modifying his behavioiu, 
his thoughts, or his general attitude toward a situation" (Thome 1967 : 68) 
etc. as well as to understand messages communicated by other speakers of 
that language. 

Linguistic research wth the objective of supplying results of optimal 
'utilizability' ibr the practical teaching of foreign languages caimot, in our 
opinion, be reduced to viewing language as 'language per se', 'language as 
form or structiu-e', but will, in accordance with the above mentioned goals of 
FLT, have to attribute essential importance to the so-called 'communica- 
tive — informative' fimction ('komraimikativ-informativc Funl<:tion') of 
language. 

Such an approach to the phenomena of language will, therefore, of neces- 
sity, have to differ from that of N. Chomsky, for example, who expressly 
denies the importance of this function for linguistic theory: '*It is wrong to 
think of human use of language as characteristically informative, in 
fact or intention. Human language can be used to inform or mislead, to clarify 
one's own thoughts or to display one's cleverness, or sim^^lj'' for play. If we 
hope to imderstand human language and the psychological capacities on 
which it rests, we must jSi-st ask what it is, not how or for wha t purposes 
it is used" (Chomsky 1968:62). 

Separating 'himian language' as 'linguistic structure' or 'a structiu'al 
system' — partially or entirely — from 'human use of language', or attempting 
to study it in isolation fi'om the basic question of 'how and for what piuposes 
it is used' means, at the same time, sevei-ing its comiexions with all other 
* 'intellectual and practical-concrete activity in society"^, or, at least, bhuTing 
these connexions, passing over the social character of language, the fact of 
its beiilg socially conditioned, and taking no accoimt of the ^^social natin*e of 
the human essence as the basis both for the emergence of his linguistic abil- 
ity and for his actual use of language" (ZISW 1972 : 25). 

In view of these facts we are inclined to give preference to conceptions 



1 ZISW 1972: 22 (this and the following quotations from ZISW 1972 have been kindly 
translated from the German original by my friend and colleague, Mr. P. M. Plant, M A.). 
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according to which ''for xis the system of language ... has-no existence 
detached from the actual use of language. Rather, it is a totality of regular 
and law-governed featm^es and characteristics of language use which are 
objectively connected ^vith, and related to, each other" 2. Both sides of this 
activity-indissolubly linked with, and in, language-'cognitive' or 'mental 
activity' (by which we here imderstand reflections in the mind of non- 
verbal as well as verbal states of affairs, i.e. perception of linguistic utter- 
ances) and 'communicative activity' are obviously to be considered as 
two sides of an essentially social activity ''in which individuals and social 
groups control and regulate their behavioiu^ reciprocally, the control and re- 
gulation taking place by way of (human) consciousness" (ZISW 1972 : 6) and 
''impoi-tant mediathig, co-ordinating, planning and guiding fmictions are 
carried out" (ZISW 1972 : 25). 

Language teachmg with the aim of enabling the learner to perform com- 
miniicative activity in the second language, in our opinion, needs hnguistic 
descriptions in which especial consideration is paid to language in its capacity 
as the prime medium of exchanging messages in society, as a historical product, 
a "medium of exchange ... created by and for society" (Bohnger 1968 : 300) 
or "a means through which interaction between human beings takes place" 
(Smith 1969 : 90) or "without which ... significant social intercourse is hardly 
possible" (Sapir 1970 : 25). 

However, according to N. Chomsky himself, this is no concern of the 
'standard theory' of transformational generative 'gi-ammar', neither is it of 
descriptive -structm^alist representations. It obviously requires attempts at 
approaching the study of language from another, different angle. 

3 

With regard to the subject matter of grammatical description we fully 
share the view according to which "the theory of grammar examines the 
totality of language but examines it ft'om a special abstractional point of 
view ... the se miotic .... The subject matter of the theory of grammar com- 
prizes the organization and strixctural composition of each of the 
two sides ... (the components and organizational relations) of the cognitive 
contents and (the components and organizational relations) of their pos- 
sible- forms of utterance ... in relation to the organization and structxu'al 
composition of what in each case is the other side, ... the laws to which the 



- ibid., p. 16. The original version is "Das Sprachsystein hafc fur uns Iceino von der 
wirklichen sprachlichen Tatigkcifc abgesonderte Exisfcenz. Ea ist viohnehv oine Gesarnt- 
heit von regolmassigen, gesetzmassigen Ziigen und Merkmalen der spraohlichcn Tatig- 
keit, die objektiv miteinander vcrbunden iind aufeinander bczogen sind". 
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reciprocal relations between the content and forms of ... iitterances con- 
form" 

Confronted with, the -problem of what to consider the units forming the 
basis of grammatical description, it is useful, perhaps, to remember that the 
'communicative competence' to be developed in the learner in foreign language 
teachhig is often, somewhat generally, defined as the ability to understand 
and produce utterances in this language. What is meant here by ^lt- 
terance', 'linguistic utterance' or 'language-utterance' is a sort of 'com- 
municative luiit', occasionally described as the ''smallest operational unit 
on the level of meaningful continuous discom'se'' (Leont'ev 1970 : 333; trans- 
lated from Russian) in the sense of a number of successive, or a sequence of, 
utterances exhibiting a larger or lesser degree of contextual cohesion, a 'basic 
unit of communication'. 

In view of the apparent impossibility of achieving anything hke a 'gi'ammar 
of discourse' ('Textgrammatik') in the near future, it seems reasonable to us, 
for the time being, to keep within the hmits of the linguistic utterance for 
descriptive piu'poses, too, and to regard it as the most adequate unit from 
which to stuii) our description. 

In refeiTing to the linguistic utterance as the basic unit of descrip- 
tion we are primarily guided by matters of content, by the character of the 
'utterance' as — at least, minimally 'closed' — 'message' or, in other v/ords, 
a linguistic miit capable in itself, that is mthout any 'supporting' contextual 
or other situational factors, of bearing a certain information content or 'Sinn- 
gelialt' or suited alone to express a thought. (We are fully aware of the defi- 
nitional problems comiected with precisely determining the hmits of what 
constitutes an 'utterance' but do not, at present, consider definition the task 
to be fully solved before any further steps can be taken.) 

In a similar way, at least, K, Ammer calls tlic „abgeschlossenc Ausserung" 
as „si3rachliche[s] Ganze[s]" „eine . . . hohere . . . Leistungseinheit der Sprache . . . , 
in der die Vorstelhmgskonstellation des Sprechers dem Gesprachspai'tner 
erschlossen wird" (Ammer 1958: 64fif). 

Wliat also has a bearing upon questions concerned with putting the de- 
scription into practice, is obviously the possibility of fiu-tUer differentiation 



3 ZISW 1972: 9 ff. The original version is "Die Grammatiktheorie betrachtot das 
Ganzo der Sprache, sie betrachtet es aber unter einem speziellen Abstraktionsgesichts- 
puiikt [dem] somiotische [n] ... Den Gegenstand der Grammatiktheorie bilden die 
Glicdernng imd der Aufbau jeder der beiden Seiten ... die Einheiten und Bezienungen der 
Gliederimg der B0^^nlsstseinsinhalte [and] die Einheiten und Boziehungcn dor Gliederimg . . . 
[ihrer] moglichen Ausserimgsformen ... in bezug aiif GHedenmg imd Aufbau der jeweils 
anderen die Gesetzmassigkeiten des gegenseiten Bezugs zwischen Inhalt und ... 
Formen ... der Ausserongen". 
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between 'simple', 'elementary', or 'minimum' complete utterances on the one 
hand, and 'complex' or 'expanded' utterances (sometimes also called 'modi- 
fication structures') serving mental reflections of 'complex' or 'complicated* 
states of affairs, on the other. 

The relevance of this distraction for practical teaching purposes remains 
valid, in principle, in spite of the apparent existence of limits to the splitting 
up of commimicative units into 'elementary' complete utterances which cannot 
be exceeded in ultira^itely practice-oriented descriptions A^thout reducing 
rather than raising their practical value, but for the setting of which precise, 
objective criteria will scarcely be adducible. (Decisions hei-e will cei-tainly 
have to depend to some extent upon the relations existing between particular 
source and target languages.) 

It seems advisable, at this point, to expressly caution the reader against 
schematically equating 

'simple utterance' with 'simple' (or basic) sentence and 

•complex utterance' with 'complex' (or complicated) sentence. 
As will soon be shown in the later passages, even the 'simple' or 'elementary' 
utterance is a semantically compHcated structm-e, the components of which will, 
in a full representation, have to be strmig together in a 'conjoined striictiue' 
bearing the outer form of a complex sentence. \"\Tiere 'simple utterances' 
appear in the form of 'simple sentences', which is, of coiuse, very possible, 
this has obviously to be considered as due to secondaiy 'condensations' 
(lexical or syntactical, in kind) in the process of the progi-essive shaping of the 
mental, semantic structures and their conversion into physically manifest 
speech units. What is found in actual 'simple sentences' may, in other cases, 
also be the restilt of condensations of 'complex utterances'. 

4 

As concerns the organization or construction of language utterances' 
as basic units of linguistic description, we shall confine oiu-selves here to some 
very general remarks only and try to make oin- representations more explicit, 
in part at least, in the following exposition. 

'Linguistic utterances' in the sense explicated, may be regarded fi'om the 
aspect of their character as physically actualized, material units, i.e. phe- 
nomena of objective reality, and, in their capacity as mental or ideal units, 
as present in the minds of the speakers of a language and thus having psycho- 
logical reahty. Language units of this sort can obviously be said to consist 
or be made up of different layers of structure exliibiting a particular rule- 
determined' internal organization and systematically inteiTelated. It is usual, 
therefore, to ascribe three structiu^al levels to Linguistic utterances: semantic 
structm^e, syntactic structm-e, and 'sound structure' (to be linked somehow 
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\vith orthogi'aphic structm'e). (For pxu'poses of description aimed at in oxrr 
project the latter will be of interest only, or mainly, at any rate, as far as 
matters of intonation contoiu's of the relevant utterance types are concerned). 

It is theoretically possible on each of these levels (or structiu'al layers) 
of linguistic utterances to distinguish specific fimctioning miits and relations 
between these units, dr, in other words, particular relational patterns 
('Relationsgefiige') and categories. These are, apai-t from 'sound patterns' 
or 'pattenxs of intonation' (about which nothing more can be said in the pres- 
ent paper), what may by called 

patterns of semantic relations and (relational) categories and their syn- 
tactic 'counterpai'ts': 

patterns of syntactic relationships and categories. 

Any model of grammatical description aiming at descriptive adequacy will,, 
in accordance with the tlu'ee-levelled organization of linguistic utterances, 
cei-tainly ha ve to comprise thi'ee main levels of representation (or 'components'), 
namely the semantic level (or content level), the level of syntax (or 
syntactic level), and the phonological level, which, in themselves, permit 
further subdivisions. In this connexion we must content ourselves with direc- 
ting attention to the obvious possibility of distinguishing two sub-levels or 
components at the content level which we will tentatively call the level of 
semantic relations and the lexicon (sometimes also called the 'level of 
lexical representations'). 

6 

Although there can be no doubt of a 'full' description of linguistic utterances 
having to cover representations of their construction at each of the three 
major levels mentioned, the crucial question essentially influencing the charac- 
ter (? and adequacy) of the description is evidently the question of the level 
from which to start in this imdertakiug. 

In view of the apparent limitations of approaches to the study of 'language 
structme' in the way of descriptive structm*a]ist or 'classical' transformational 
generative gi^ammar - limitations concerning the theoretical foimdation.s as 
well as the practical applicability — , further inquiries into the possibiUties of a^^ 
non -syntactically based approach to the phenomena of language seem to us 
not only legitimate but at the same time highly worth-while and promising. 

What we propose, therefore, is to choose the semantic level as the 
descriptive base and, first of all consider the linguistic utterance as a 
means of transmitting information ('message'), as a 'meaning-bearing miit', 
not the potential syntactic forms (or 'structiues') available in the particular 
individual languages to express the sem.antic content imder consideration. 

The potentiality, inherent in any language, of producing an infinite number 
of linguistic utterances, admittedly forbids starting descriptions at this- 
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level with full representations of the meaning content of the single individ- 
ual utterances as occui-ring in objective reality (and as such absolutely 
indispensable as som*ee material to the student of language). It is obvioiisly 
necessary, therefore, to look for a higher level of abstraction as the origin 
for describmg the semantic structure of language utterances. 

What we are lookmg for is, in om* opinion, the level of semantic re- 
lations from which it seeiu.^ possible to us to gain access to 'underlying' 
semantic relational structure which the pai-ticular individual utterance 
in its capacity as a unit of content shares with other utterances of the same 
type (type of utterance). 

The utterance as occun'ing at this level of description is, in other words, 
an abstraction fi*om those semantic features and properties which make up 
its special character as single free, or individual, utterance. It contains only 
those most general content featm'es characteristic of the whole group of 
utterances belonging to the same type and representing, so to speak, its 
'basic content'. The patterns of this level are, in a certain way, 'commmiica- 
t ion-oriented' forms of the reflection of reality in mind, not essentially dis- 
similar from what Rosenthal — Yudin call '*forms of the reflection of reality 
in thought ... which themselves reflect the most general featxu'es of reality" 
(Rosenthal and Yudin (eds.) 1967 : 252ff). 

What we are attempting to get at on the level of semantic relations might 
well be described, too, as 'constructional frames', 'skeleton structure', 
(also called occasionally 'plans' or "programmes' of language utterances) or, 
simply, frames into which particularizing, identifying and other items^^'or 
details can be fitted, and which, in this way, are convertable into 'simple' 
concrete individual utterances capable of being conjoined with other 'simple' 
utterances (of the same or another type) into 'complex' cognitive contents, 
'komplexe BewuBtseinsinhalte'). 

To make this more explicit (expressly restiicting oui'selves to what we 
have called 'simple' linguistic utterances), will be the main concern of 
the rest of this paper. Before doing so, it^is not out of place, perhaps, to briefly 
touch upon questions of the potential impact of such an approach to linguistic 
description on the teaching of languages (in accordance with the objectives 
outlined above). 

In connexion with further efforts to increase the effectiveness of foreign 
language teaching with the support of linguistic research, there are three 
aspects whicJi seem to us to be especiall}^ woi-th mentioning. 
(1) A^i approach to the phenomena of language as suggested above will 

hopefully provide descriptions wliich in oiu* opinion, will enable teachers 
to — free 'grammatical teaching' from one -sided confinement to 'outer' 
or 'deeper' syntacti c forms and thus make it possible to dismiss 'purely' 
syntactic patterns without, of necessity, entirely desisting from 'pattern prac- 
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tice' or emi^loyment of 'Leitschemata', 'Modellkonstraktionen', or 'Kon- 
struktionsmustev' in language teaching classes, textbooks, programmes, etc. 

'Syntactic patterns', whether of the descriptive sti*iictiu:alist sort and thus 
"leaving the imderlying structure unrevealed" (Bolinger 1968 : 295) or going 
further back to 'deep structiu^cs' to be generated in the syntactic component of 
'standard' transformational grammars, have, in spite of more or less far- 
reaching dissimilarities, obviously one thing in common which inevitably 
reduces theii' utility for language teaching piu'poses: the concrete individual 
utterances derivable from one and the same pattern or to be formed by using 
a given &amework are, of necessity, highly heterogeneous wth regard to 
their semantic content or organization. What is essential to the learner, at 
least imtil he has acquired a relatively good basic command of the foreign 
language, 'evenly proportioned' or equal concentration on form and content, 
or morpho-syntactical and lexical matter, to an optimally high degi'ee, is 
evidently difficult if not impossible, to achieve in pattern practices based on 
syntactic patterns only. 

Therefore maintaining the 'sentence pattern' or 'formal pattern of sen- 
tci\ce' imchanged does not, in many cases, at least, relieve the learner of the 
necessity of 'leaps' in matter of content and of "imagining a whole fresh 
situation for every utterance while keeping up with the mechanical require- 
ments of the exercise" (Newmark and Reibel 1968 : 238). Especially illustrative 
examples of this arc foimd in 'classical' behaviourist-oriented pattern di'ill 
books in wliich no attention is paid to any aspects of the 'inner' form of 
linguistic utterances. Thus, Avithin one and the same lesson, for instance, 
sentences sucli as the following are given to be changed according to the 
example: 

We passed a girl. vShe was standing on the corner. 
=> We passed a girl standing on the comer. 

(1) They .sx:)oke to the man. He was selling shoes. 

(2) We foimd'the bo^^s. They were inlaying baseball. 

(3) The}' thouglit of me. I was studying in my room. 

(4) I could feel my heart. It was beating rapidly. 

(5) I saw him. He was going to the movies, etc. 

(Lado. and Fries 1965 : 256 ff). 

Although the required^formal operations ("combining] the statements ... to 
malce a shorter utterance") are imdonbtedly the same in all cases, one will 
cei-tainly look in vain for any systematic connexions with regard to the semantic 
content of the sentences under consideration. If we are inclined to accept 
opinions according to which "structiual di'ills, in which the student practices 
switching quickly from an utterance appropriate for one situation to another 
utterance ai)pi'opriate for quite another situation, arc ineffective in principle 
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(Newmark and Reibel 1968 : 238)", we will obviously have to apply the same 
judgment without any restrictions to 'drills' of the kind just mentioned. 

We are not at all against 'pattern practices' and do not in the least doubt 
their usefulness — or even indispensability — in foreign language teacliing. 
But we believe in the possibility of 'x^^"ttern practices' of a new Idnd, more 
efficient and theoretically more soimdly based than 'classical' 'pattern prac- 
tice' resting entirely on theoretical principles of bchavioiu'ism, the inadequacies 
of which can scarcely be overlooked any longer. Changes in this as in other 
respects may very well be brought about by a semantically based approach 
to a description of the phenomena of language. 

What is particular and notewoi-tliy about the 'input matenal' of the level of 
semantic relations — the semantic relational structures of linguistic ut- 
terances — is the fact that the 'constructional fi'ames' here are not 'purely' 
semantic in the same way as the patterns of structiu'al descriptions or the 
'deep structtires' of 'standard' transformational generative gi'amniar are (or 
are considered to be) 'purely' syntactic. 'Relational patterns' as occiuring 
at the first level of a semantically based description are patterns of semantic 
(or lexical) as well as of (morpho-) syntactic relevance. It is this very 
same fact which, in our opinion, ^yill open up entirely new possibilities of 
'pattern practice', possibilities of using one and the same 'constructiona] 
frame' for a vaiiety of purposes, such as 

— the development of control of syntax by concentrating on the (morpho-) 
syntactic organization of linguistic utterances of the particular type under 
consideration, 

— the step-by-step expansion of syntactic control by enlarging upon potential 
variations in the sjoit-actic structuring of the relevant utterances, 

— the systematic expansion of vocabulary by concentrating on the insertion of 
appropriate lexical items as well as on the possibilities of 'lexical con- 
densations', 

— centering on the intonational patterning of the specific utterance type. etc. 
or (perhaps to an even greater extent) possibilities of substituting si:)eoific 
components of the relational structiue while keeping the others unchanged 
and proceeding in the same ways just described or in others which eaiuiot be 
gone into at this point. 

■ (2) What we have already hinted at in the preceding passage, but what seems 
to us to be worth pointing out more clearly, is the apparent possibility — 
opened up by a semantically based approach — of overcoming the usually 
shai-p division between 'givammatical teaching' or teaching (exercises, etc.) 
designed for the 'acquisition of gi'ammatical knowledge' and 'development 
of the productive control of syntax' on the one hand, and the 'teaching or 
expansion of vocabulary', on the other, which is so characteristic of much 
language teaching as it is practised today. 
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Conscious and purposeful considercation of criteria of 'semantic as well as of 
sjnitactic relevance' in the composition of 'texts' to be ixsed in a systemati- 
cally an*anged language teaching course must, obviously, be considered another 
means of increasing the effectiveness of foreign language teaching. Proceeding 
in this way will, at the same time, enable us to establish closer conformity to 
'linguistic reality' in wliich Vocabulary' and 'grammar', ''das Lexikalische 
und das Grammatische'' (Wissemann 1961 : 5), do not exist in isolation from 
each other but in a relation of "gegenseitiger Dm'chdi'ingung" ('mutual 
penetration') and constitute, as H. Wissemann puts it, ''in einer innigen 
Fimktionsgemeinschaft ... raiteinander den Sinn des Satzes'' (Wissemann 
1961 : 1). 

It is for this reason, too, that we prefer to use 'grammar' as the more 
comprehensive term imder which lexico-semantic as well as morpho -syntactic 
and phonological phenomena may be subsumed. Opinions, according to which 
'grammar' plaj'-s a subordinate role in FLT' — the main concern of which 
is to be considered the teaching of knowledge of, and the development of 
skills in the use of, foreign language vocabulary, — clearly betray an imac- 
eej)tably narrow view of vrhat eonstitutes 'grammar' and entirely fail to grasp 
the systematic inteiTelatedness of the phenomena of language. 

What is ignored by adherents of this view is, amongst other things, the 
fact that, given a definite number of lexical elements to assign to or string 
together into a single utterance (as, for example, boy, book, girl, give, ad- 
ditionally marked, perhaps, as <i definite)), what is actually given is more 
than the simply lexical. The 'independent' 'meaning-bearing' constituents of 
the utteranee(s) to be formed out of them cannot property be said to be mere 
'bearers' of so-called 'lexical meaning' or "semantic meaning' or, in other 
words, representations of mental pictures of elements of state of affaia^s which 
as such have nothing to do with what is traditionally called 'grammatical 
meaning'. In reality, they do, in fact, also contain 'syntactically relevant 
information'. 

In this sense, one can certainly agree with H. Wissemami who expresses 
the opinion that "it is very possible' "vom Bestande der lexikalisehen Zeiehen 
eines Satzes ans weite Bereiche des Grammatisehen zu erganzen und somit 
scinen Sinn zwar nicht eindeutig aber doch in weehselndem Grade der An- 
naherung an das Gemeinte zu erfassen'', that the "Erganzbarkeit des Gramma- 
tisehen Yom Lexikalisehen aus", however, "... nicht das Grammatische in 
seiner Gesamtheit, sondern nur einen Teil des Grammatisehen ... betrifft" 
(Wisseman 1961 ; 4 - 5). 

It should be clear to everybody that as soon as the isolated items boy, 
book, girl, give are selected fi'om the lexicon of Erighsh, for instance, to be 
treated as constituents of one and the same linguistic utterance, the number of 
states of affairs to be reflected in and expressed by utterances containing these 
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foOT elements is definitely limited and the possibility of combining these 
Vords' is clearly restricted in accordance with the mutual relations which 
can be entered into hj the elements of the states of affairs refeiTed to b^'' the 
lexical items under consideration. Thus, tlie inherent "combination restric- 
tions' clearly confine 'acceptability' to (5) (i) and (ii) of the following structures 
and block combinations as those illustrated in (5) (iii) to (5) (vi) 

(5) (i) a boy give — fa book to a girll 
[a gii'l a book j 

(ii) a gii'l give — fa book to a boy| 

|a boy a book J 

(iii) a girl give a boy to a book 

(iv) a boy give — a girl to a book 

(v) a book give — a boy to a girl 

(vi) a book give — a girl to a boy 

Consistently taking account of connexions or inteiTelationsliips such as 
these and systematically utilizing them for language teaching purposes will 
certainly be greatly facilitated by descriptions of the kind advocated in this 
paper. 

(3) Approaching the description of linguistic phenomena from a semantic 
base wiU, in our opinion, not only give the learner an insight generally into 
domains beyond "pure' outer syntactic form which are closed to him in the 
mechanical drills of behaviourist-oriented pattern practice, but we are con- 
vinced, it \viH also put him in a position of even going beyond the "deep 
structures' of classical transformational generative grammar and of mentally 
penetrating more deeply into the phenomena of the language to be learned 
and theii* interrelations. It will permit not only "insight hito the syntactic 
struLcture' but "intellectual mider standing' in the more comprehensive sense 
of "mentally grasping' the things to be learned as the only, or, at least, the 
l3est way to "commanding' or "controlling' them, without in any way 
manding a return to the "grammaticizing way' of language teaching or ne- 
gating, in the slightest that "imderstanding and performance are inseparable'' 
(Bolinger 1968 : 298). 
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The main concern of the following chapter will be to give a first, tentative, 
sui'vey of the components of the organization of the "simple' 
linguistic utterance (in its capacity as 'basic imit' of language descrip- 
tion) at the level of semantic relations. We are fully aware of the 
lack of uniformity and the differences in the degi*ee of abstractness and de- 
tailedness of the representation — unfortunately inevitable at the present 
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stage of research — and have no doubt that a number of the assumptions we 
shall make here will have to be made more precise, to be modified or wholly 
abandoned in the course of fuiiher advances in oui* state of knowledge, and 
that gi-eater adequacy of the description requires a higher degi-ee of formaliza- 
tion than that to be achieved in the present paper. 

We should also like to point out, from the very begimiing, that the fol- 
lowing analyses of 'simple linguistic utterances' arc restricted to 'direct* 
utterances (as opposed to repoiiis of somebody else's statements, etc.). 

1 

In representing the underlying semantic relational structure of 
'simple linguistic utterances', which, in. our opinion, can be described as 
language invariant or, at least, not bound to any particular individual lan- 
guages, it seems possible — and legitimate for descriptive purposes — to dis- 
tinguish a number of major components which themselves can be further 
divided into sub-components. As far as we can see at present, analyses of 
the semantic 'make-up' of hnguistic utterances will have to take into con- 
sideration such kinds of 'content elements' as we here propose to subsume 
under four main components or constituents of their underlying relational 
structure, which we will, for lack of more adequate terms, very provisionally 
call 

Propositional Frame, 
Reference Frame, 

Speaker Attitude and ' 
Communication Situation. 

By propositional frame' we here understand that part of the relational 
pattern of the hnguistic utterance in its capacity as a unit of content which 
serves the reflection of states of affairs or, more precisely, perhaps, 
the 'projection' of — 'direct' or 'indirect' — mental pictui-es of specific 
sections of the primary material or social reality (as far as subsumable under 
the notion of 'state of affairs') and which is sometimes also called the 'logico- 
semantic component'. 

Similarly we might say that the component imder consideration serves 
the 'input' of 'cognitive content'. We thus distinguish, in accordance 
with the authors of 'Ob§(5ee Jazykoznanie', the "cognitive content as one of 
the obhgatory components of hnguistic meanmg". (ObSfiee jazykoznanie 
1970 : 400; translated from Russian) 'Cognitive content* is to us in this 
connexion a certain product of the cognitive activity or mental apprehension of 
man, either in the sense of 'direct' mental apprehension or reflection by the 
speaker himseK or in the sense of a 'mediated* product of the cognitive or 
mental activity of other people. 
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In order to prevent misunderstandings it is helpful, perhaps, to point 
out that from the potential set of states of affaks to be reflected in the mind of 
the speaker we have expressly excluded linguistic utterances themselves in 
their capacity as ^messages' or physically manifest phenomena of objective 
reality as ^receivable' by a listener, for example. The Images' of states»jof 
affairs to be ^shaped' within the *propositional frame' are propositions as 
mental pictures of non-verbal actual, past, or possible (thinlcable) — material 
or ideal — states of affairs. 

Ideally, the mental picture to be dealt Avith in this part of the imderlying 
relational sti'ucture of the ^simple lingiiistic utterance' should be that of a 
so-called 'simple' or 'elementary' state of affairs (as opj)osed to a 'com- 
plicated' or 'complex' state of afifaii's made up itself of two or more 'simple' 
•states of affairs), that is, logically speaking, a 'simple' or 'elementary pro- 
position' potentially expansible into a 'complex proposition'. 

As far as this is concerned, however, we are still facing many unsolved 
problems, last not least from the aspect of the ixtility of our description for 
practical teaching puposes. Irena Bellei*t may very well be right here in her 
opinion according to which **an 'elementary' or 'simple' proposition is, in 
fact, simple only with respect to its logical predicate. Its arguments, however, 
may be qmte complex" (Bellert 1969 : 38). 

The relations in this part of the miderlying relational strixcturc of linguistic 
utterances designed to form a fragne for the apprehended or conceived 
objective content, also called occasionally 'logical', 'cognitive' or 'seman- 
tic relations' are, in fact, reflections of "objektive Beziehimgen zwischen 
den Gegenstanden und Erscheinmigen, z.B? Beziehungen des Objekts imd 
des Merkmals, raumhche, quantitative, kausal-konsekutive u.a. Beziehungen" 
(Obscee jazykoznanie 1970 : 404 fif), reflections of relations as existing between 
objects, properties, etc. (or, in the case of 'complex' propositions, between 
states of affairs) in objective reality or 'ideal' relations occiu'ring between the 

constituents of mental constructions, for instance. 

f 

It is this which distinguishes semantic relations as 'cognitive relations' 
in an important way from syntactic or, as they arc frequently called, 
'grammatical' relations (or, at least, part of them) with reference to which 
Clt. C. Fries rightfully claims that **the actual relation of things in the real 
situation does not determine the gi'ammatical relations of the words expressing 
these things in a ... sentence" (Fries 1952 : 177). 

2 

jSTot unlike earlier studies in this field we advocate a further decomposition 
of this component of the underlying relational i^attem of linguistic utterances, 
i.e. their 'prepositional frame', into two substructures, the proposition al 
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nucleus on core, or, simply 'nucleus', and — the remaining part of the 
'propositional frame' for which, for the time being, we have no better term to 
offer than just 'extra-nuclear component'. 

Of these two it is, undoubtedly, the 'propositional nucleus' on which the 
larger part of attention of earlier and contemporary 'semantically -oriented' 
studies has been centered and about the structui'e of which the 'clearest* 
ideas can be said to exist. 

The 'nucleus' as a relational structm'e within the larger relational structure 
of the utterance as a whole, not including 'time' or 'modality', can, very 
generally, be said to coiisist of two or more 'propositional terms' unequivocally 
characterized with regard to the relations existing between them and 'free' 
or 'imbound' as far as their order at this level of description is concerned. 
The constituents forming the 'nucleus' which serves the reflection of essential 
features of the relevant type of states of affairs are, speaking somewhat more 
precisely, the relational notion proper, truly 'simple' or 'elementary' in 
character and called 'predicate' or 'predicate term' in logic, and the rela- 
tional constituents ('arguments' in logic) going with it. All of them to- 
gether form a parti ctilar — semantic — construction within which each 
constituent has its specific place, "semantic function or role, or exists in 
specific [sense] relations to the other constituents. 

The particular notions serving as constituents of such propositional struc- 
tures do not yet represent the 'full' mental images of the individual components 
of actual. states of afifaii's. The relations between these notions or 'concepts', 
the 'conceptual relations', as mental images of the relations occurring between 
the (nucle<ar) elements of material or ideal states of affairs, cover but one 
component of the conceptual pictures of these elements. What is important, 
is that what we have here is exactly the syntactically relevant part of their 
conceptual content. 

Who^t makes up the 'propositional nucleus', then, is apart from the pred- 
icate term, 'meaning luiits' in specific 'semantic functions' or 'roles' re- 
presenting 'the parts that the various persons, objects, or other phenomena 
ma}" play in the particular states of affairs imder consideration'. 

As the available space precludes detailed descriptions, nothing like an 
'exhaustive' characterization of the structures representable imder the 'pro- 
l^ositional nucleus' can be aimed at in the present paper. It is hoped, however, 
that the following tentative representations of a group of related patterns 
will serve to give a very rough impression, at least, of what may be covered of 
the semantic structure of linguistic utterances in this particular subcotn- 
ponent. 

Concrete individual utterances which, as far as their 'propositional' com- 
I)onent is concerned, can be said to have underlying relational structures of 
this sort (but have imdergone different kinds of changes and lexicaliz<ations or 
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lexical condensations in the process of their conversion into pliysically manifest 
speech units), such as 

(6) At Easter hundreds of people inarch from London to Aldermaston 

(7) Jolm intends to drive domi from Edinburgh to London in his (own) car 

(8) The American retiuned to his hotel from the airport 

(9) Space-shuttles will soon be caiTying passengers to and from space sta- 
tions 

(10) The political prisoners were flo\vn from Brazil to Mexico 

(11) ^e flew from Em'ope to Tokyo by the route across the Pole 

are all to be assigned^ to structure (1), or, as in the following cases, 
belong to the second structiu'e, 

(12) The boy fell do^v7l from the apple-tree onto the gi'oimd 

(13) He was di-ifting out [from San Francisco Bay] thi'ough the Golden Gate 
into the Pacific Ocean, 

or, are assignable to structure (3) ^ 

(14) The 1^®^^^^®^ P^^^"^^^^^ P^^s^^^^s Mexico! 

[American is in his hotel j 

(15) The boy lies on the ground. 

Before leaving the 'propositional nucleus', we should like to draw attention 
to the following fact: As what we are concerned with is not states of affairs 
themselves but reflections of them in the mind of a speaker, it seems to us that 
structures as represented here ^vill require further 'processing' before being 
fully suited as 'input' material to the lexicon and the syntactic component. 
What we mean is that, in order to describe the degree in 'completeness' of the 
picture.of the relevant state of affairs as it exists in the mind of a particular 
individual speaker, possibilities of fui'ther specifications of the relational 
coiLstituents (ultimately, requirements for 'embeddings') will have to be taken 
into consideration in the elaboration of the model of description. 

Such specifications, whether optimally to be given in the form of 'feature 
indices' (as here) or in any other way, will probably have to include the fol- 
lowing: 

<±P«'i'ticularized>: not predicted of all elements of a class or, in the case 
of <— paa*ticularized> (which, combined ^vith <+ identi- 
fied), gives <-f generalized)), applied to the whole 
class, e.g. LOCATION 

<±singulaa-ized): (applicable in the case of comitables only) (not) related 
to one member of a particular class, species or group, 
e.g. a single LOCATION 

(itquantified): (excluded in the case of <+singularized», definitely 

or indefinitely limited ^vith regard to number, amount 
size or extent in space or time 
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<±quaMed>: modified with reference to quality, condition, etc., 

or, as in the case of 'location in space or time', frather 
specified with regard to its 'position', e.g. ON THE 
EARTH, IN EUROPE, IN ENGLAND 

<±sub-classified>: assigned to a particular sub-class or sub-gi'oup ^f the 
class under consideration, e.g. TOWN 

(^identified): made unique, identified as a separate entity, or restricted 

to an individual person, animal, toAvu, ship or any 
other object, e.g. LONDON 

In real states of affairs the features mentioned are, of course, existent and 
thus positive in value. Elements negatively specified in the reflections of these 
states of affairs in the mind of individual speakers are, therefore, potential 
'questioned elements' in the formulation of questions. 

3 

Full characterizations of what makes up the second sub-component of the 
Propositional Frame, the one that we have called the Extra — Nuclear 
Component, are difficult to achieve at the present stage of research. As is 
evident from the constiniction of simple linguistic utterances such as 

(16) I finished residing that book at work yesterday at eleven o'clock, 
there remain a number of elements (those in italic type) not to be covered in 
the Propositional Nucleus. What we are especially made aware of by examples 
of the kind just' quoted, perhaps, is the fundamental fact that everything oc- 
curs in a spatio-temporal situation. It seems highly plausible to us, indeed, 
that it is objective phenomena relating to this spatio-tiemporal situation 
in particular that have to'be taken account of in the Extra-Nuclear Component 
of the Propositional Frame. 

However, we do not feel in a poQition, at j^resent to say anything substan- 
tial about how to handle the location in space of states of affairs in the sug- 
gested model of description and, therefore, have to content ourselves with 
simply pointing to the obvious necessity of including this in a fully adequate 
description of the semantic structure of linguistic utterances. A somewhat 
more explicit representation can be given, however, of what in our opinion has 
to be considered another main constituent of the Extra-Nuclear Component— 
the Time constituent. This obviously consists of two subconstituents relating 
to location and distribution in time of the states of affairs under consid- 
eration. 

What has been distinguished until now of the underlying semantic rela- 
tional structure of simple linguistic utterances can be graphically represented ^ 
in the follo^ra^g way: 
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Ut (terance) 



Prop (ositional Frame) 
Extra-Nuc (lear Component) 



jLoc (atTon) j 
(bit (nation) J 



Nuc (lous) 



T(i)m{e) 




Sit (nation) 



Cont (our) 



Of the two time-sub-constitueuts, the fost (i.e. Sit) evidently has to serve 
tlie 'input' of 'concrete' details refen-ing, more or less definitely, dei)ending 
on the state of the speaker's Imowledge, to position (location or situation) 
and — if not clocked by the character of its temporal contour — extension 
or continuance (duration) in time of the jmrticular action, event, process, 
or state reflected in the mind. 

Without, in any way, claiming 'exhaustivcness' and finally of the repre- 
sentation, the time-situation component might be said potentially to con- 
tain elenients such as 



Sit (nation in Time) 




Locative^- 



(Sourcexiji) 



(Goalxm) 



Eacli of the relevant constituents may then, in the same way as the rela- 
tional (*onstitiient!3 of the Nucleus, be additionally marked with respect to 
features such as those given on ]). 23f , in order to characterize more fully the 
preeiseness' of their reflections in the individual speaker's mind. 

The function of the second time-related sub-constituent (i.e. Cont) within 
the Proj)ositional Frame is to specify somehow "the temporal dinicnsion ... 
iu^sociated with the [particulai-J action [process or state]'' ^ or to establish the 
^'Verhdlinifi ... der HTandlung zum Zeitverlnuf" (Ammer 1958: 207) or, as it 
is occasionally ])ut, to reflect 'the qualitif of the action or state as regards 
'momcntariness' or Vlurativoness\ 'com])leteness' or 'incom})leteness', for 
instance. 

Without attempting to submit any definite suggestion as to the exact 
structuring of the teniporal-eontour component, the featm'es specifiable 
in this part of the semantic relational structure, may with some Justification, 
X)erhaps, be said to include such as given in the following survey: 

* Kidjanovic 1972; 1 19. gnLtcfnlly uckn»)wl(.^dgo tho stimulating effect exercised 
tm tlie pn\sont representation by this paper in particular. 
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(Temporal) 
Coat(oiir) 



Toniporally 

(iiioro closely); 
Liinited 



with no defi- 
nitely fixed 
or fixablo 
Time Limits 
{'Sttvtivo') 



Ha^•ing reached 
Completion 



jKecurrontl 
iHepetitivef 



done* or occurring without any per- 
'Instantive: ceptiblo duratiou of time, momen- 

tary, or point-like 

extending o\-er u period of time 
■ Ext en ti vet . and viewed in its entirety or full 

extent between two definite limits 



■"Progressive: moving forward progressively from 

one j^oiiit to anotlier on the way to 
completion, being in progress or 
uutler way toward a furtlier stage 
or specific goal 

'Permanent: coixgitlered as if continuiag to 

exist throughout an unlimited 
period of time 

-Non-Permaiieut: without definitely fixed temporal 
hmita but not unlimited 

-Perfective: having reached the end, tlio statt) 

of being finished or complete, 
being brought to an end, to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, into a finished 
or perf(»cted state, having come to 
an end 

(Iterative 1 oecurring or performed regularly, 

Frequentative i: frequently, habitually or eiistoin- 
(;eneric arily 



iMirMior .subdivision proves necessary in the case of the first group of teiu- 
poi-al contours, at least. 'Phe folloAvmg distinctions may tentatively be made: 

lustantivc gen{eral): of niouientary actions or events 
or point-liko transitions into an- 
other state 



"Inst ant ive 




fnceptive: 



renni native: 



{Cessati\'e 
Discontinuativ 



relating to tluj wry moment of tht^ 
beginning, the initial point or mo- 
ment of an action, process or state 

isolating the final point of coiujDle- 
tiou, the point at which an action 
is carried through toward accom- 
plishment 

referring to the instantaneouii eoui- 
iug to an end or cessation of an 
event, process, or action 
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Extentive 



Progressive 



Ter mi native^ 

fs\ tenti vtv 



. Kxtontivo n'latiiig to tho wholo period of fcho 

gt*n(t'riU): <»xisti'UC(% tho full oxtont of au 
action^ pr(>C(»?^s, or state from tho 
iiiit iai to the terminal point 



TormiiuitivO 



extentive; 




{Kvohitive 
lachoativ 



ivo}' 



P^ogressi^•o 



gcn{eral): 



Coatiuuativc: 



Pouchisivo: 



^( 'oinpletivc: 



l-'initive: 



CMiN'i'fiiig 'completi\'t»' and. 'Huibiru' 
(as ohai'acteri/.t»cl bt>lo\v) 

rt^latiiig to the initial stago, tho 
first pliiises of the*, passing into a 
ccu'tain stato (into oxistonco, ont 
of existence, away from a cortaiu 
contlition of being, otc), tho fact 
of ha\'ing reached or being in tho 
initial stago 

referring to the action or process as 
being in progress, under way, in. 
full swing, otc. 

rehiting to action or dovolopnient 
as bc'ing still in progress, or to con- 
tinuance in some stato or condition 

referring to th(» t(M'miuaI stago, the 
prt)gr(\ssing towarrl or approach- 
ing towai'il or ai)p road ling an end 

rc'ialing to the full tcnnporal t»xt(uit 
until the final point of completion 
or carrying through of an under- 
taking toward aocomplishmenb 
(with tho view more closely direct- 
ed to the completion than to tho 
beginning 

referring to tlu^ periotl co\-ei'mg the 
eouipletiou of tlu' final part or por- 
tion of a process f)r action 



Only afow C'xamj)le.s will ha viMo suilicM* here to illu.strato what is to bo uiidor- 
«tood by tho various tonijjoral coiitoars ni(»iitio]\e(l in the preccdhig siivvoy: 

(17) John sot Old. (started) on his way from Edinburgh to London by oar 
(bio3^olo) at ton o'clock on. :\Iay 20, 1972 ('inocj)tivc^) 

{18) John com])lotod (endod) his trip from Edinburgh to London by oar at 8 
p.m. on May 20, 1972 — 

John arrivod in London by oar at 8 p.m. on May 20, 1972 ('terminative') 
(19) John broke off, sto})])od, speaking in the middle of a sentence ('cessative') 
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(20) John spent six months in London — 

John stayed in London fi'om the end of May until the beginning of July 
('extensive') 

(21) John covered the distance (route) from Ediubuj'gh to London by car in 
ten hoiu's ('completive') 

(22) John covered the final part of his trip from Edinburgh to London by car 
in two hoiu's ('finitive') 

(23) John is setting out on his way fi'om Edinbiu-gh to London by car ( incho- 
ative') 

(24) John is (now) on his way from Edinburgh to London by car. 
John is driving fi'om Edinbiu'gh to London ("progressive gen') 

(25) Jolm is still on the (his) way from Edinbiu-gh to London by car. 
John is still driving from Edinburgh to London ("continuative') 

(26) John is covering the final part of his trip fxom Edinburgh to London by car. 
John is approaching London by car ('conclusive') 

(27) London is situated on the banks of the Thames ('permanent') 

(28) I know English ('non-permanent') 

(29) John has (just) arrived in London by car ('perfective') 



(30) John has (jixst) 



painting the doors 
washing the shirt 
finished cleaning the house 

reading/wi'iting the book 
completed(writing) the manuscript ('perfective') 

(31) John usually (always) goes from Edinbiu'gh to London by car ('itera- 
tive'). 

Descriptions of the (semantic) construction of 'language utterances' as 
'messages' or 'means of linguistic communicative actiAnty', can definitely not 
be restricted to the 'cognitive content' or 'mental image proper' of the partic- 
ular state of affairs, which forms the 'input' to the 'Propositional Fi\ime'. For 
the 'proposition' in its 'pure' form obviously is an abstraction which, although 
isolated here for descriptive purposes, does not exist as such in the mind of the 
reflecting individual. 

What is present in the subject's mind is nf^ither an image existing in com- 
plete isolation from other cognitive contents nor something purely 'objective' 
in character but something which is affected somehow by the individuaFs 
(intellectual, volitional, or emotional) involvement or commitment to the object 
of reflection. The character of the reflection, in other words, depends upon 
the 'inner state' or 'consciousness' of the reflecting subject, his concern with 
or attitude towards the particular state of affairs in question. In recognizing 
the subjective element in the mental reflections of the individual one will, 
on the other hand, however, have to pay equal consideration to the fact of its 
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inseparability from the objective relations existing between the individual and 
his social environment. 

The idea that there are two sides, ''zwei wesentliche Fnnktionen" ''die 
objektive Seite" and ''ein ... subjective[r] Aspekt" (Klaus 1969: 117), of the 
thought to be taken account of, is reflected also in opinions of 'traditional' 
*grammaiians such as G. 0. Cxu-me, for instance, according to whom ''the sen- 
tence has two fimctions: ... it makes a statement, or, in the case of a ques- 
tion, calls for a statement, ... and it is an expression of emotions, attitudes, 
intentions, and moods present in the speaker..." (Cuvme 1931: 1). 

Before going into the consequences resulting from these facts for descrip- 
tions of the organization of linguistic utterances on the content level, or, more 
preciseh'', on the level of semantic relations, we should like to draw attention 
to particular implications of the assumj)tion that propositions (in the sense 
of mental pictures of states of affairs) have no 'independent' existence but are 
always, somehow or other, 'penetrated' by tlie speaker's attitude with reference 
to the state of affairs reflected and thus made into 'judgements'. What we have 
in mind here is the fact that "das XJrteil imnier im menschhchen BewuBtsein 
existiert und daB es damit stets auch zu anderen BewuBtseinsinhalten 
in Beziehung gesetzt wixd" (Philosophisches Worterbiich 1971:1109). 

It goes beyond the scope of the present paper to do full justice to the ob- 
vious intricacy of the structural design of linguistic utterances on the level 
of content. The follo\Wng exposition can, therefore, not be claimed to be more 
than an 'enumeration' of elements to be taken into accomit in fuller elabora- 
tions of the modeTof description (which will be the subject of another paper now 
in preparation). Although some suggestions in this direction could be made, 
we shall refrain here from any attempts to give a formalized representation. 

6 

In further completing our pictm-e of the underlying semantic relational 
structure of utterances, we here suggest the addition of the 'Reference 
Frame' as another main component. 

We consider the fimction of lliis component to be that of sei-ving the speaker 
for reference in his formation of judgments concerning the states of affairs 
reflected in his mind, or, in other words, providing the basis of judgment. 
What is to be covered within the Frame of Reference are, in oux opinion, pro- 
perties of either mental images or states of affairs (in their capacity as objects 
of mental reflection) to which the individual may refer in his judgement, but 
which have existence independently of him. This latter fact will have to be 
borne in mind in order to prevent confusion with other features of judgements 
which are clearly dependent on the subject. 

Properties of the sort in question, which belong, at least in part, to the cate- 
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gory of 'relative' (as opposed to 'absolute') properties, may be said to include 
such as the following: 

(1) (degi-ee of) agreement (or non -agreement) of the mental picture or the 
matter of fact to be reflected in the mind, respectively, Avith certain Values', 
'standards' or 'norms', such as 

— the adequacy of the reflection itself, the (degree of) accordance of the image 
with the actual state of affairs, the evidence, with fact or reality (i.e. the 
truth- value of the proposition), 

— the 'naturalness', 'reasonableness', 'soundness', 'correctness', 'lawful- 
ness' etc. of the matter of fact imder consideration, 

— the conformity (or non-conformity) of a particular coiu'se of action or other 
state of affairs with cei-tain norms of behaviour, ethical or moral princi- 
ples as valid in a cei-tain society or for particular social classes or groups, 
with the desires of society, political principles, ideologies, 

and many other properties or relations of the same category, verbally 
representable in a very general form as 



accordance 
A be (Deg) in jagi'eement 
conformity 



with 



(2) objective potentiality, probability, unavoidability or inevitability (such 
as the quality of following immediately from physical, social, moral or logi- 
cal laws, for example) of the coming into being or activity of something, 
rougUy verbalizable, perhaps as 



possible 
it be (Deg) - probale 

inevitable 



that: 



come to bel freaUty 
become J [an actual fact 
come into actual existence 



at some futiu'e time (or generally) 



(3) (degree of) necessity or requisiteness of a certain act, process or event for 
something else: 

(something that is) necessary (to a specific end) 
' requii-ed as a condition for 
a prerequisite of 
vital / essential / requisite to / for 



A be 



(4) (degree of) significance, utility, etc. for something else, verbally represen- 
table as: 
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J be 



of 



much 
grccat 
little 
no 
little 

very ^ 

( ) 

highly 



imi^ortance 
siguificcince 
value 

consequence 
use 

useful 

advantageous 
profitable 



to/for 



There is no doubt that the 'list' of potential 'objects of judgement' will have 
to be fin-ther extended and that fuller representations will «also liave to take 
accoinit of Value — relations' not referring to the 'proposition' as a whole 
but to certain of its comi^onents, i.e. relating, amongst other things, to the 
personality or character of people, motives and goals of actions, properties 
of objects, aesthetic qualities, and many others. 
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What will scarcely raise any objections is the necessity of cojnplementing 
the imderlying semantic relational struetiu^e of linguistic utterances by a com- 
ponent serving the 'projection' of those elements which pai^ticularly conceni 
the relations of the si)eaker to the reflected state of affairs itself or his attitude 
with reference to s])ecific properties of it, i.e. properties of the sort mentioned^ 
in the preceding paragi^a])h. For lack of a better term we will, provisionally, 
call this component (the component expressive of the) 'Speaker Attitittle'; 
if not the 'Attitudinal Frame'. 

For convenience of the descri])tion, it seems justifiable to split up this com- 
j)onent into two .sul)-com3)onents, according to the specific ch<aractw' of the 
attitude to be assumed, and to fmther differentiate the elements to be covered 
in thein. Graphically, this might be represented in the following way: 



_LTt{temnco) 

At{titutlinal F) K^cf{eroi-ico Frame) Prop{ositional Frame) 
Tnt(elloctual) Einot{ional) Extra-Niic Nuo 



|Eval{uatioaal)l 
iReactional ( 



Eval (national) 
Vol{itiorml) 



Opt{ative) 
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Attention has to be di-awn to the fact, however, that the two subcomponents 
of the 'Attitudinal Frame' are, at least as far as we can see, not to be conceived 
of as 'co-occurring components' (with the exception of some specific cases), 
but to be made use of optionally in the formation of a particular individual 
utterance. 

The first sub-component (represented as Int) may be said to be reserved 
for the expression of a state of mind or mental attitude arrived at as a result 
of reasoning or reflection, for the speaker's way of thinking about or viewing 
certain things intellectually, whereas the second might be set aside for the 
'input' of elements more closely comiected with the state of feeling, the speak- 
er's emotional attitude towards certain facts or imagined states of affairs, his 
way of viewing certain things (more) emotionally. 

Although we cannot go into details here, it must at least be mentioned that 
the elements of the speaker's attitude to be specified within the 'Attitudinal 
Frame' do not iit all necessarily require explicit formulation in the 'actualiza- 
tion' of the particular individual utterance. Instead of explicitly stating liis 
attitude, the speaker may, in many cases, decide upon other ways of indicating 
his evaluation of or emotional involvement in a particular matter. 
Besides intonation as a highly flexible means of expressing subtler shades 
of attitudes, there is the lexicon itself which offers him opportimities for 
pointing to his attitude simply by his choice of one of several possible lexi- 
cal items basically identical in reference but differing in 'comiotation' or 
'tinge', neutral' or non-neutral'. 

The pai-ticular elements to be covered in the ^intellectual attitude' com- 
ponent have been named ^Evaluational' and 'Volitional'. The first of them, 
the one (perhaps the only one) which seems to us to require at least 'minimum 
specification' in the formulation of all utterances whatsoever, may be said 
to serve 'evaluation proper' or 'judgement' in the narrower sense of the word, 
that is expression of the mental attituSe of the speaker assumed ^dth reference 
to the actuality, potentiality, probability, certainty, or ima voidability of the 
state of affairs reflected in the mind or its conformity with certain standards, 
norms, principles or regulations, or its significance, necessity, usefulness for 
something else, etc. 

In any case the 'evaluationar sub-component includes elements referring 
to either imqualified (tacit) approval or denial, or to varying degrees ranging 
from 'absolute' certainty to almost complete imcertainty about the object 
of judgment, or to emphatic assertion or denial. It does, of course, also include 
Other elements which cannot be gone into at this point. 

A somewhat different .mental attitude, called Volitional and assumed as a 
result of deliberation or examination, may be said to relate to a future state 
of affairs in the sense of an 'envisaged goal', a situation to be reached by 
more or less — planned measm-es or concerted action. It is existent in the 
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sj)eaker in the form of a plan, will, intention, purpose, or design and 
finds expression in linguistic utterances such as 

(32) John had no intention of going from" Edinburgh to London by car — John 
had no intention of di'iving from Edinbiu'gh to London. 

(33) We are determined to reach a political solution of the Indochina problem. 
The elements to be covered in the 'emotional — attitude component* 

obviotisly include emotional reaction or response to or evaluation of some- 
thing seen, heard, or otherwise experienced, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
inclination towards the reaching of a certain goal arising from one's own inner 
condition, disposition, feeling or need, that is desire, want, wish, longing, 
craving, need or urge, for instance, subsumed as 'Optative' in the gi'aph- 
ic representation. Concrete individual utterances containing elements of 
this kind are, for example. 

(34) I should very much like to di'ive do^vn from Edinbiu'gh to London. 

(35) I am indignant at (view with dismay) the fact that US. helicopters have 
&own more Saigon regime troops from South Vietnam to Cambodia. 

7 

Time and sj^ace permit only a few remarks on the possibilities of a still 
more complete description of the imderlying relational structui'e of linguistic 
utterances at the content level by the addition of another component, provi- 
sionally called the 'Situational Frame'. Tins component will enable us 
to take into consideration the relevant featiu'es which concem the particular 
communication situation with the inclusion of facts regarding the atti- 
titude of the 'speaker to his interlocutor. 

Apart from the main constituents, verbally to be represented as 

finform-l Y (the one to whom the speaker adres- 
X (the speaker, I) j^^^^ j ^.^^^^^ 

and the Location in Time of the utterance (which in 'direct statements' al- 
ways has to be considered as NOW), it permits accoimt to be taken of further 
features influencing the way of formulating the utterance and determining, 
in i)art, also the attitude of the speaker ^^ath regard to the particular state of 
affairs reflected in his mind. 

Among the features relevant — especially in relation to the 'socially deter- 
mined aspects of speech' — which could perhaps be represented in the form 
of indices to the relational constituents of this component, such elements may 
be mentioned as the speaker's social standing, his membership of asocial class 
or social group, his educational level, the character of the relationship between 
the speaker and the person(s) to whom the speaker addresses himself, with the 
inclusion of diflferences in status between them, etc. 
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What is equally possible is to take account of the emotional reactions to the 
behavioui- of his partner(s) resulting imnxediately from the paiiiiculav situa- 
tion and indicated, fi-equently, in emotional overtones' by means of intona- 
tional variation. 

C 

The topic of the present paper necessarily demanded concentration on 
questions of the semantic organization of linguistic utterances at the upper- 
most level of abstraction to be taken account of in the suggested model of 
description, the level of semantic relations. Resti-iction to this seemed to us the 
more justifiable as what is^to be covered at this level may hopefully be regarded 
<as invariant from language to language and, therefore, is suited not only as 
the initial level of the description of particular indiAadual languages, but equally 
well as the base from which profitably to set in Contrastive Stracture Studies. 
For it will scarcely be subject to doubt that "discovermg how language-inva- 
riant concepts and propositions... are ultimately realized or expressed in lan- 
guage specific forms or structures in the two languages xuider comparison" 
(Bemdt 1971: 29) must be considered one of the main objectives of contrastive 
linguistics. 

'Language -specificness' does, in our opinion, begin to come in in what we 
have distinguished as the Lexicon or lexical subcomponent Avithin the seman- 
tic level, more precisely, in the formation of individual utterances to be fitted 
into specific 'utterance -frames' (or 'semantic relational' structures) It is these 
processes concerning the generation of concrete indi^'idual utterances of partic- 
ular types from the underlying relational structures established at the level 
of semantic relations which are certainly of especial concern to contrastive 
studies. 

To go into the language-specific principles regulating these very processes 
would, however, go far beyond the scope of this paper, if not beyond the state 
of knowledge at the present stage of research. What might justifiably be expect- 
ed in conclusion, would, perhaps, be to present at least some ideas concerning 
the fimctions of the other levels or sub-levels of grammatical description as 
conceived of in the present model. 

The most important function of the LEXICON, apart fr-om supplying the 
list of the elementary meaning-bearing imits of the particular language in 
question (not restricted, however, to elements serving the expression of so- 
called lexical or semantic meaning as opposed to 'grammatical meaning'!), 
obviously is to provide the 'principles' (or lexicon rules) regulating the selec- 
tion and insertion of the appropriate individual lexical items into the particular 
positions within the 'utterance-frame', on the one hand, and, on the other, 
specifying the various posibihties of lexical condensations (as ''move through 
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air by means of..." => for example) given in the language xuider consider- 

ation. 

The nUe mechanism of the SYNTACTIC LEVEL, no doubt, vnW have to 
consist of sets of principles (syntactic rules) regulating the syntactic pattern- 
ing or fitting into syntactic patterns of the constructs derived on the semantic 
level. Amongst these there will have to be rules which establish the relations 
of the units of meaning or semantic relational constituents (such as Agentive, 
Patient, Instrumental, etc.) to the sjmtactical fimctioning units — or, in other 
words, rules which make the constituents of semantic relatiorial structures into 
units of particular syntactic constructions (and, as such, holder of syntactic 
'roles') — or specify the ways in which the semantic luiits are to be given 
syntactic fimction and 'formally' marked as means of expressing 'gi-ammatical* 
relations, such as 'subject-of a sentence', 'predicate-of a sentence', 'direct 
object', 'indirect object', etc. 

Other lilies of the sort to be found on the syntactic level will either have to 
be principles regulating the arrangement or order of the constituents of the 
particular syntactic relational structures as means of expressing syntactic 
relationships, or deletion rules specifying potential erasxn*es of elements and 
relations, principles governing the conjoining of the various components of 
the linguistic utterance (as distinguished in this paper) into a connected 
whole, rules concerning reductions of syntactic structxu'es to more compact 
forms or, in other words, syntactical condensations, as well as principles 
regulating the joining together of two or more simple utterances, or paits of 
them, into a complex utterance, etc. 

Finally, it is obvious that the rules or principles occurring on the PHONO- 
LOGICAL LEVEL will have to regulate the soimd structure and intonational 
patterning of the linguigtic utterances. 

There is, no doubt, much fiu'ther gi'ound to be covered and the support of 
many linguists is needed in order to solve a host of open questions concerning 
the 'miracle of language', fi*om the point of view of linguistics prosier as well 
as that of apphed linguistics. 
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THE DISTRIBUTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OP ENGLISH 
AND POLISH VOWELS 



SxANlSliAW PUPPEL 
Adajn MicJciewicz Uiiiveriitj/, Poznan 

SOME GENERAL REMAUKS 

The present paper is intended to characterize the vocalic systems of English 
and Polish from the point of view of the placement of particular vowels 
either in stressed or imstressed syllables. Thus, the approach adopted in the 
paper is syllabic. It is also assumed that the syllable is a phonological unit 
in the sense that it serves as ''the most convenient fi'amework for describing 
the distribution of phonemes" (Haugen 1956 : 216). Moreover, for purposes 
of the present paper among syllables only those containing simple peaks, i.e., 
those syllables with simple vowels functioning as nuclei, will be discussed. 

As far as stress is concerned we assume that both in English and Polish 
stress is of the empbiitic or d^oiamic (expiratory) type, i.e., in a given poly- 
syllabic word a stressed syllable is distinguished from unstressed syllables 
either preceding the stressed one or following it by putting a gi'eater emphasis 
on its peak (Wierzchowska 1971 : 216-7; Doroszewski 1963). However, some 
authors also postulate the existence of the tonic or melodic stress, i.e., when 
the stressed syllable is distinguished from the unstressed one by difference 
in tone (Jassem ; 1962c). Since the existence of tone is impossible without 
emphasis therefore it seems appropriate to treat the stress as being of the 
mixed emphatic-tonic natm'e both for English and Polish. 

As far as the inventory of the English vowel phonemes is concerned our 
analysis will comprise the system of Present-Day Standard British English 
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rowels as defined by Daniel Jones. It should also be j>ointed out that no 
reference will be made to other existing varieties of English. 

Thus, we assume that the vocalic system of Standcird British English 
contains the following phonemes: /i:, i, e, ^e, a, a:, o, o:, u, u:, o:, 9/. 

The vocalic system of Polish, in turn, comi)rises of the following j)honemes: 
/i, i, e, a, o, u/^. 

Moreover, for the i:>iU'poses of oiu' paper we find it useful to distinguish 
the following main types of syllables: 

1. stressed or tonic syllables /TS/, 

2. unstressed syllables /UnS/, 

The latter may be fmther subdivided into: 

2.1. pre-tonic syllables /PES/, 

2.2. post-tonic syllables /PTS/, 

Within the pre-tonic type of syllables we may distinguish: 

2.1. a. remote preceding syllable /RPS/, i.e., the syllable that is followed by 
another unstressed syllable preceding the tonic syllable, e.g., kodifi'keiJdUy 
koivo'vrotek) 

2.1 .b. adjacent j)receding syllable lAPSI, i.e., tlie syllable that is immediately 
adjacent to the tonic syllable, e.g. f9'giv, ha'valer. 

Similarly with the pre-tonic syllables the post-tonic syllables may be 
further subdivided into: 

2.2. a. iidjacent following syllable /AES/, i.e., the syllable that immediately 
follows the tonic syllable, e.g. ilcs'pddnfdii, 'hrova; 

2.2.b. remote following syllable /RES/, i.e., the syllable that is either final 
in the set of post-tonic syllables or is preceded by another xmstressed syllable, 
e.g. ehs'ph'.rdtiv, re'torika. 

1. The distributional chai'acteristics of English and Polish vowels func- 
tioning as peaks of the tonic syllables /TS/. 



English: Polish: 

eat 'i:t ikra 'ikra 

heat 'bi:t Una 'lina 



i Cf. Krzoszowski, T. P. 1970; see also Doroszewski, W. 1963, and Klemeusiowicz, 
Z. 1962, p. 19. It should be pointed out that the so-called nasal vowels (?) and (9) as 
distinguished, among others, by Doroszewski and Kleinensiowicz are interpreted by Ja- 
ssem and Krzeszowski as combinations of a vowel plus a subsequent nasal consonant. 
This point of view is adopted here. 
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N 

idio, \ 'idiam 
liihiG 'liOik 

/e/ 

enter 'enta 
ten 'ten 

M 

act 'sekt 
cat 'kset 

/a/ 

ftrwsA 'bruj 
/a:/ 

aritsi 'aitist 

bare? 'ba:d 

/o/ 

ohligant 'obligant 
iop 'top 

/o:/ 

order 'oido 
Aora 'ho:n 

N 

put^ 'put 
/ooi 'fut 
/u:/ 

sJ^ooi 'Ju:t 
sfeoe 'Ju: 

tirn 'o:n 
ittrn 'tain 



lysy 'wisi 
iyZa 'jiwa 

/e/ 

e/efci 'efekt 
?e2i;a 'leva 

/a/ 

0256? 'apel 
iara 'kara 

/o/ 

oio 'oko 

N 

ttklon 'iikwon 
sol 'sul 

Below is a diagram representing the 
occxuTence of English and Polish rowels 
in tonic syllables: 



English 
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Vowels 
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Fig. 1 



As follows &om the above diagram /a/ does not function as a peak of the tonie 
syllables in English. 

2. The distributional characteristics of English and Polish rowels fimc- 
tioning as peaks of pre-tonic syllables /RPS and APS/. 
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English: 

demonetization di: imAnitai'zeiJon 
resection ri(:)'sekj8n 

N 

elicitaiion i ,lisi'teij9n 
histology his'tolodgi 

/e/ , * 

e jpeksi'd^etik 
hep'tseganl 



86 ikseta'leptik/se/l/o/ 
aen'silari 



e^exegetic 
heptagonal 

M 

acataleptic 
ancillary 

unalterability ah jOiltaro'biliti 
Gullinan kA 'linon 

N 

articulation a: itikju'leijon 
carbonic kai'bonik 

/o:/ 

authentication o: |9enti'kei Jon 
torment jY.j toi'ment 

/o/ _ 

volatization vo jlsetilai'zei/an jolHol 
solidity so'liditi 

M 

refutability jrefjuta'biliti 
•moustache mus'ta: J MH^I 

M _ _ 

municipality mju(:) ^nisi'pseliti 
lucidity lur'siditi 

personification pa: ,sonifi'keiJon /9:/ 
turbidity ta : 'biditi 

abomination a ,bo mi 'nei Jan 
convince kan'vins 



Polish: 

/i/ 

mitologia mito'logja 
liczydlo U'tjidwo 

/i/ 

psychologia psixo 'logj a 
tymczasem tim'"fjasem 

M _ 

Telimena teli'mena 
tematy te'mati 

/a/ 

arytmetyha ai'it ' metika 
maskotka mas'kotka 

/o/ 

ogorzaly ogo'gawi 
hobyla ko'biwa 

- -I ■ 

sumaryczny suma ntjni 
kultura kul'tura 
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As can be noticed some English vowels in the above unstressed positions are 
subject to qualitative as well as quantitative changes, viz. /i:/|/i/ (| is to be 
read as ''alternates with"); /se/l/o/; /o/l/o/; /u/l/o/, and 

These changes are due to the fact that in the unstressed syllables vowels 
tend to lose their original length, i.e., the length attributed to them in the 
tome syllables, and are even reduced either to the central neutral vowel jo I or 
to the front short /i/. As far as the Polish vowels are concerned they are not, 
contrary to English vowels, subject to qualitative changes, although they 
undergo cei^tain quantitative changes, i.e., their sonority is not as big as is 
the case in the tonic syllables, their tone is lower as compared with the tone of 
stressed peaks, and they tend to be shorter. 

3. The distributional characteristics of English and Polish vowels func- 
tioning as peaks of the post-tonic syllables /AFS and RFS/. 



gemshorn 'gemzho :n 
Baltimore 'bo :ltimo : 



^ It should be mentioned here that as a rule the stress in Polish words falls on the pe- 
nult. But there are exceptions to this rule, viz. in some loan words, particularly of Greek 
origin, the stress falls on the third syllable from the end of the word. The words have the 
following endings: -ika, -yka, -ik, -yk. For some further details see Wieczorkiowicz, B. 
1971, pp. 56 - 7. 



English: 

/i:/ 



Polish: 



• /i/ 
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bandbox 
homologice 

M 

glandidar 
Hilversum 

globule 
absolute 



English: 

'bsendboks 
'homolog 

'glsendjulo 
'hilvGsum /u/ 

'globju:! 
'8ebs8lu:t 



adverb '8edv8:b 
gallows-bird 'g8el8uzb8:d 

N 

banner 'bseno 
barbican 'ba:bik9ii 



Also in the post-tonic syllables some English vowels alternate with shorter 
vowels. Thus, /a/|/o/, /a:/|/ie/, and /u/i/o/. 
4. Some concluding remarks. 

The above short presentation of English and Polish vowels has enabled 
us to anive at the following conclusions: 

a) all English vowels may function as peaks of both pretonic and post-tonic 
syllables; 

b) all long vowels of English exlxibit the tendency to alternate either with 
/9/ or j\j when occunnng in the unstressed syllables; 

c) the change of the quality of a given long vowel in the unstressed syllable 
is a characteristic featm-e distinguishing the unstressed syllables from 
the unstressed syllables, apart from greater emphasis the peaks of the 
latter receive; 

d) the occurrence of English v6wels whose quality remains unchanged in 
the unstressed syllables is restricted to a limited number of words most of 
which are boiTO wings. However, there is now a tendency in English to 
reduce their length and to replace them by the central neutral vowel /q/; 

e) the occurrence of /a/ is limited to unstressed syllables exclusively^; 

f ) no Polish vowels change their quality in unstressed syllables; 

g) on the other hand, all Polish vowels tend to undergo certain quanti- 
tative changes in the unstressed position (cf. section 2). 



* The occurrence of (g) m fche So-called centring diphthong (ie) is uofc taken infco consi- 
deration hero. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

.1.1. The approach to diphthongs in the present paper will be phonemic. 
A diphthong is defined as ''a sequence of a vowel and a semi-vowel". The 
possibilities of treating and transcribing a diphthong as one unit are left here 
without discussion. Diphthong? are divided into categories of falling and rising 
according to the order of the two glides. A diphthong is falling when the 
first element is more prominent (syllabic). A diphthong is rising when: the 
order of the glides is reversed (the second glide is sjrllabic). The third type of 
diphthongs is called the centring diphthong which begins with a vowel and. 
ends with /o/ (a neutral half-open position).. Tlie schwa is non-syllabic. 

1.2. Sequences: Semivowel+V+Semivowel, V+Semivowel + /o/ or V+ 
Semivowel+V are not discussed in the present paper because most of them 
axe treated as triphthongs, and, in part because the difficulties connected with 
establishing boimdaiues which either separate a preceding vowel from a rising 
diphthong or a vowel which follows a falling diphthong, e.g. /aja/ in Polish 
/maja/ can be divided as /maj-a/ or /ma>ja/. None of the possibilities seems to 
be more acceptable because /maj/ exists separately. The fact advocates the 
existence here of a falling diphthong. Nevertheless, the division into syllables 
/ma-ja/ is preferable. 

1.3. Distribution covers the occurrence of diphthongs in three positions: 
initial, medial and final. 
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II. THE DISTRIBUTION OF ENGLISH DIPHTHONGS 

2.1. The analysis is based mainly on Standard British English. Sometimes 
references to American English will be made. All three tjrpes of diphthongs 
appear in English. There are two semivowels in English /j/ and /w/. Let us 
examine the possible combinations of the semivowels, and of the schwa with 
vowels. 



2.2. Rising diphthongs /j+V/ and /w+V/. 
a) j+V 

Table 1 



Position 


Initial 


Medial 


Final 


/je/ j /jel/j'ell, yet, yellow yelp, yesterday 


1 


1 


/js/ 


/jepi/yappy, yak, yealmpton, Yarico, 
yashmack 






/ja/ 


/ja/young, yum, yoiingster, Youge 
yucca 






M 


/jod/yard, yah yarn, yardley, Yar- 
mouth 


chm'chyavd - 
milliard 






/jod/yod, youdor, Yorrick you're(in 
rapid speech) 


/bi'jond/ 3 beyond 




/jo/ 1 /jon/yawai, yore, yours, York, Yorker 


4 


4 


/ju/ 


/jus/use, Utah, utility, ^ uvula, utensil 


/'stimjulejt/ stim- 
ulate, cute, duty, 
accuracy, val- 
ueless, postulate 


/'nevju/" nephew, 
bedew 


/j3/ 


/jsn/yearn, year, yearling, Yerkes | 


half year /hefja/' 




/jo'solvz/yoiu^selves " 
/jo'v/you have 


/ejpj on/ apian, 
bilabial, alluvial, 
sentient, opin- 
ion, canadium, 
serbonian, etc. 


/ wind j o/windier , 
rimpia, India, 
Cynthia, schizo- 
phrenia, etc. 



In medial and final positioa /jo/ Is reduced to /ja/. The diphthongs mixy be in eomplementary distribution 
since /ja/ in the initial position is found only occasionally. 

* Found only occasionally. 

' Found only occasionally. The pronunciation /bi'ond/ is also frequent. 

* Found in foreign words /fjod/ fiord or in /Icjorias/ curious, /Icjo/ cure. However, the pronunciations /kjuarios/ 
and /kjua/ are more frequent. 

• The pronunciation /juwvula/ or /juwo/ is more frequent in British English, /ju/ in the Initial position is found 
in foreign words /'jusof/ Yussuf. 

• Found only occasionally. 

^ The appearance is occasional. 
' Found only occasionally. 
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b) W+V Table 2 



Position 1 Initial | Medial 


Final 


/wi/ 


/wil/ will, wilful, 
widow, which, Avhig, 
women, etc. 


/dwindl/ dwindle, 
quit, twin. 




/we/ 


/wol/ well, whelp, 
wedding, welcome, 
welfare, Wellcr, etc. 


/dwel/ dwell, question, 
twelve, quest 




/we/ 


/wEg/ wag, wagon, 
wagfall, waggery, 
Wagnell, W.A.T., etc. 


/bweri/ twang, twangle, 
gang. 




/wa/ 


/wan/ one, won, 
wonderful, wondrous. 




; r 


/wo/ 


/'wodi/ waddy, wafie, 
was, Wal, Waller, 
wan, wand, etc. 


/'twodl/ twaddle, 
quadroon, squat, 
quarrel, quadruple, 




/wo/ 


/wol/ wall, walnut, 
walrus, walk, warlike, 
warm, water, etc. 


/'dwof/ dwarf, squash, 
quarter 


1 


/wu/ 


/wud/ wood, wool, 
wolf, woman, Wodard, 
Wolsey, 


/in'wud/ inwood, 
Elmwocd, boyhood, 
Curwood, childhood 




/W3/ 


/wak/ work J worse, 
worship, world, 
v/oren't. 


password, deepword, 
Edward 




/wo/ 


2 


/'fowQd/ forward, 
toward, inward, 
backward. 


/a'jQWQ/Iowa'' 



^Vroimd occasionally in foreign words: /patwo/ patois, /ok^vo/ squaw, 
"'•^round occasionally in foreign words: /wa'habi/ Wnhabi. 
^ Found occasionally. 



2.3. English falling diphthongs. 



Position 1 


Initial 


Medial 


Final 


nil 


/ijt/ eat, eel, eastward, 
Easter, e'n, etc. 


/fijld/ field, mean, 
keen, fourteen, etc. 


bee, pea, tree /trij/ 
be, see, sea, key, etc, 


/ej7 


/ejk/ ache, A.B.C., ape, 
eight, ancient, amen 
corner, etc. ^ 


/fejs/ face, late, make, 
date, state, veil, etc. 


/dejV day. May, say, 
O.K., play, etc. 


/aj/ 


/aj'diQl/ ideal, idol, 
identity, ice, icon, etc. 


/rajd/ ride, bribe, side, 
mice, died, nice, etc. 


/taj/ tie, sigh, die, 
lie, my, high, etc. 


Ml 


/ojl/ oil, oink, oyster, 
Oystrakh, Oisin 


/bojl/ boil, soil, 
exploit, Lloyd 


boy, coy, toy, joy 



id 
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All above diphthongs can occm* in all positions. 



Position 


Initial 


Medial | 


Final 


/aw/ 


/awns/ ounce, out, 
outrageous, outline 
outsider 


/o'bawt/ about, loud, 
down, mouse, found, 
house 


/baw/ bow, how, 
cow, crow, thou 


/uw/ 




/smuwG/ smooth, food, 
move, root, tooth, 
droop 


/duw/ do, true, who, 
clue, through 


/3w/Ainericaii 
/ow/ 


/3wk/ oak, o^vn, over, 
only 


/hawp/ hope, boat 
home, both, noble 


/gaw/ go, flow, toe, 
follow, dough 



/uw/ in the initial position is occasionally found in foreign words /'uwbnd/ 
Ungland, /uwgi-ian/ Ugrian. 

The appearance of English falling diphthongs is restricted according to 
their consonantal environment. The so-called "distribution B" is examined 
by Ti'nlia and some others. 



2.4. Centring diphthongs /— /V+ /. 



Position 


\ Initial 


Medial 


Final 


H 


/ion/ Ian, oar, 
earphones 


/Im'piGriGl/ imperial, 
period, pierce, fierce, 
weird, beard 


/bio/ beer, fear, dear, 
queer, hear, here, 
windier, etc. 


M 


/e'omejl/ air mail, 
aeroplane 


/preori/ prairie, prayer, 
book, scarce, wearing 


prayer, bear /beo/, 
fair, fare, dare, 
square, etc. 


Ixm/ 




/puoli/ poorly, surely, 
curious, cured. 


/puo/ poor, sure, 
mature, aperture, 
moor, sewer, etc. 



There is also a centring diphthong /oq/, e.g. /sood/ sword in medial position, 
/flo9/floor, /mo9/more in final. However, the pronunciation /sod/, /mo/, /flo/ 
is more fi^equent. 



III. THE DISTRIBUTION OF POLISH DIPHTHONGS 

3.1. The status of PoHsh diphthongs, both rising and falling, is not so 
clear as in the case of English diphthongs. A lot of phoneticians do not mention 
diphthongs at all. Koneczna (1965: 126) discusses diphthongs, diphtliongoids 
and tkriphthongs, pointing out the fact: ^'lOasycznych albo wla^ciwych dyfton- 
g6w opadajcicych zwi^zanych z bardzo silnym przyciskiem ^vy^azowym charak- 
teryzuj^cych na przyklad j^zyk staro&ancuski albo tez liczn^ gi-up? i§zyk6w 
germa^kich w j^zyku polskim nie ma... Polskie dyftongi powstawaly raczej 
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jakby ubocznie w wjniikii roznych tendencyj ai-tykulacyjnych". Dluska 
/1 950/ . treats sequences of vowels with i as diphthongs; however com- 
binatioiis of vowels with ^ are not interpreted as diphthongs because u can 
stand alone in such words as yha or micgii. The so-called nasal vowels are 
described by Dluska and Koneczna as diphthongs (in the case of Koneczna 
as diphthongoids) . The following diphthongs with nasal glides can be dis- 
tinguished: g^, cm, yj, §j, qj, gj, fj. 

3.2. According to the definition of the diphthong accej)ted in the present 
paper all combinations of vowels with /j/ and /w/ are treated as diphthongs 
because /j/ and /w/ in Pohsh are definitely semivowels. Diphthongs with /w/ 
glides are optional since consonantal pronunciation /I/ of /w/ is preserved 
by many speakers. 

3.3. Polish rising diphthongs. 



a) j+V Table 6 



Position 1 Initial 


Medial 


Final 


/je/ 


/jogo/ jogo, jez, j>niec, 
jemiola, jesioii, jesion, 
etc. 


/djecezja/ diecezja, 
dieta, hacjenda, 
traktiernia 


/depozycje/ delicje, 
racje, nacje, dalie 


/ja/ 


/jar/ jar, jarosz, 
jarzmo, Jarocin, jagni^ 


diament, facjata, 
diabel, diadem, 
4iagnoza 


akacja, gracja, 
emisja, dyskusja, ♦ 
drogeria, dyrekcja 


/jo/ 


jodla, jota^ jocl /jod/, 
J ozafat 


/vujovi/ ^vujowi, 
fantazjowad, wario^vac, 
hipostazjowac 


/daljo/ dalio, akacjo, 
pasjo, eksmisjo, 
drogerio, dyrekcjo 


/ju/ 


/ju/ jiiz, jukj jiitrzenka, 
junak, jutro, jii^ci 






b) W+V Table 7 


Position 


Initial 


Medial 


Final 


/vvy/ 


/wysy/ iysy, iyko, 
lyzka, lyzwa, iypac, 
etc. 


/swynny/ slynny, 
miyn, slyszec, plynny, 
biyszczec, etc. 


/z\vy/ zly, mgiy, 
pchiy, pobladiy, 
widly, dorosiy. 


/we/ 


/web/ leb, Leba, lezka, 
icchtad, 


/upadwe^/ upadie^, | /mdwe/ mdle, zle, 
zgadle^, ski'adle^, j zmokie, xbladle, 
zbifidziiem, zbladlem, | zgasle, upadle 


/wa/ 


/wax/ lach, laska, 
lab^dz, iagodny, 
lakomy, 


/kwami/ klami, klamca, 
ziamac, zlazic, 
odlamek 


/pxwa/ pchla, mdla, 
karia, sadla, hasla, 
masia 


/wo/ 


/worn/ lorn, lopata, 
lotr, iopot, lono, lowca 


/kwopot/ kiopot, zioto, 
ogiosic, odlozyc 


/two/ tlo, pchlo, 
sadlo, mydlo, gardlo 


/wu/ 


/wuk/ iuk, luna, hipic, 
luska, i6w, i6zko 


[dvratoj dhito, oghipiec, 
dlugi sluga, chahipa 


/zwu/ ziu, hashi, 
mydlu, gardiu 



w+ V sequences in Polish show no restrictions. 
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3.4. Polish railing clii^hthongs. 



Table 8 



Position 1 Initial 


Medial 


Final 


/ij/ 




/^inijUa/ zniijka, 
liarmonijka, pijniy 
Walijczyk, losbijka 


/kij/ kij, zmij, wij, 
pij, zwij 


/yj/ 


^ 


/syjka/ sz3^jka. 
kolomj^ka, Ari^jczylx, 
Syryjczyk, Iberyjc/.yk 


/inyj/ myj, zyj, ryj, 
przykryj, chryj 


Ml 




/in'ejski/ iniejski, 
^vi(.^jski, alojka, kolojka, 

I'y t Cr/ \T Til T.Ck ICIV 
1/jL J V ) Lll uUJo/j^ 


/dobrcj'/ dobrej, 
blizej, dalcj, nalej, 


Ml 




/fajka/ fajka, grajka, 
strajk, /,ajmowac, 
bajka 


/kraj/ kraj, maj, 
bodaj, daj 


HI 


/Ojc'ec/ ojciec^, 
ojczym, Ojcow 


/vojsko/ wojsko, 
strojuy, bojkot, wojny, 
bogobojny 


ukoj, ahoj* 




/iijma/ iijiiia'*, ujr7.oc, 
ujscio 


/biijn'o/ biijiiie, bujda, 
b6jka, sojka, stojkowy 


/sliij/, sw6j, sloj, 
stoj, znj, '/b6j, kuj 



' Appears only occasionally in that position. 

* Appears very rarely In foreign words: /ajnos/ for Ajnos. 
■ The appearance of /oj/ in that position is occastomil. 

* /oj/ in that position is occasional. 

* /uj/ in tliat position appears only occasionally. 



b) There is also a gi'oup of /V+j/ diphthongs with nasal gHdos^: 

Tablo 9 
i Kinal 



Position 



Initial 



Ml 



i Medial 
j /sfjiski/ ^winski 



lYjl 



/?]/ 



//.vi.[/ /.win, gin, 
' .swin 

/kydi-yUki/ Kydrynski, ] /l>\vy|/ ptyi'»i slyn 
mlvnslvi 1 



/rejski/ rcnski, zoiiski, | /dm'^'i/ dnrofi, jelcn, 
J.cnski ! zii'lci'i 



I9ll 
1^1 



/k^jski/ koi'i.ski, 
plonski — 

/uiajka/ Manka, 
Odaiiski, dranski 



j /tl\v\^)j/ (Hon, hIoi'i, 

: skron. kon 

I /znst^^/ /«'«itan, 

j pod an, snJ^dan 



hill 



/du|ski/ duMski, 
tornnskl 



/plyj/ plnn, nii'i, suii 



l*oHsh diphtliongs of the V + j typo with nasal glides cjinnot appear in the initial position. 
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c) V+\v Table 10 



Position 


Initial 


Medial 


Final 


/w/ 




/iniwka/ Milka, pilka, 
zguilki /colloquial/ 


/biw/ bil, pil, walil, 
zloseil, oki'wawil, 
oslabil 







I'^ywkaj y.ylka, 
poniylka. pylka. barylka 


/|y^^7 ^'V^ opatr/yl, 
tyU byU szyl 


/ew/ 


/ewk/ Elk, Eiiropa^ 
oiitbria, eiitana/.ja, 
Eufrat 


/pewny/ polny, bolkot, 
polzae, wciua. 
sw'iatopolk 


/sf'atcw/ swiatol, 
skrzydol, widol, 
niydeU szydfl 


/aw/ 


/awtaj/ Altaj, 
Austria, autograf, 
aiitorytet, aureola, 
auspicjp 


/pawka/ palka, 
walkoM, chalka, 
Suwalki 


/spaw/ spal. wylal, 
oddychal, popychtil, 
uniykal, cynibat 


/«"■/ 


*J(.o\vtag/ ottar/.- 


/kown'c^/ kohiior?: 
zolnior?., kolpak, * 
stolka, koltua 


/os'ow/ osiol, grajdoh 
dzi^ciol, niatol, 
Mongol 


/"«•/ 




/kuwka/ kolka, szkolka, 
polka, grzegzolka 


/kuw/ kul, plul, psul, 
•szkol, pszczol 




/(^\j-brioIogja/ 
ombriologia^, empiryzm 


/b^Nj-dt^N^V bQd?, 
wsz^dzie, rgka, z^bowy, 
d^bow)^ 


/zebr^Y'/ y.obr^,* 
fcbr^, bior^,, toczQ, 
usi{\d<? 




/^Y'^^^^^s*^^/ Ondraszek, 
ontologia 


/in(j\^*tva/ iii^twa, 
m£^ka, str(|k, krq;g, rf^k 


/trav(j\j7 tra\v(\, 
uiQtwfi, groniad^, 
kup{\, tratwH; 


In' 


/n\j-s/ ans. 
Ainbrozy 
ainfitoatr, 


/trayaj/ trainwaj, 





* v\t»jK*jir9 ill iintive words very rarely. 
- Kciuiul only <)crasK)nally, 

' Toil ml only hi l ori'ign words, 

* Til collOJiuml Motlmi J'olisli the pronouncing of /ew' in flnal position it rather artidciftl. 

* Apptsirs only occasionully. 



IV. THE COMPAJilSON OK HE DISTRIBUTION OF POLISH AND ENGLISH 

DIPHTHONGS 

4.1. TJiere are three types of diphthongs in English and only two types 
in Polish, There is no schwa in Polish. Such Polish words as aerobian, licea, 
muzea contain sequences of two vowels /a+e/ or /e+a/. Each of the vowels 
is syllabic. Falling imd rising diphthongs shoM* many similarities. Strnctwcs of 
diphthongs are the same; V+j, V+w, j + V and w+V. No other structures 
*are present in cither of the two languages as far as falling and rising diphthongs 
-are concerned, except that Polish glides have nasal variants. 

4.2. Let us examine the distribution ^pf English and Polish dii)hthongs. 
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4.3. Rising rdiphthongs. Table ll 



Position 


Initial 


Medial 


Final 


English /je/ 




— 


— 


English I'pl 




— 


— 


English /jo/ 


+ 




+ 


English /ie/ 


+ 


— 


— 


Polish /je/ 


+ 


+ 


+ 










English /ja/ 


+ 


+ 




Polish /ja/ 


+ 




+ 


English /jo/ ^ 


+ 






English -/jo/ 


+ 






Polish /jo/ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


English /ju/ 


+ 




+ 


Polish /ju/ 


+ : 







Very often the articulation of glides is different in both languages. Neverthe- 
less, it seems reasonable to find corresponding diphthongs in the two languages. 

There are more English diphthongs of the type j+V because English 
has more vowels. PoHsh dipht-hongs can occur in medial and final positions 
more fi'eely, and in fiinal positions, except /ju/. Only one English diphthong 
can occm* freely in the ficnal position /ja/. /j/ is found in that position very 
rarely. Here may be included some advice for both Polish and English learners, 
Poles learning Enghsh have to be taught to reduce final vowels of j+V to 
/a/, and Englishmen who leai'n Polish have to be taught to diversify and 
pronounce distinctively the final glide of j+V type. 

All English and PoHsh diphthongs can occm* in the initial positions. 



Table 12 



Position 


Initial 


1 Medial 


Final 


English /\vi/ 




+ 




Polish /\vyl 


+ 


+ 


+ 


English /wq/ 




+ 


+ 


English /w3/ 


+ 


+ 




English /we/ 




+ 




English /we/ 




+ 




Polish /we/ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


English /wa/ 


+ 






Polish /wa/ 


. + 


+ 


+ 


English /wo/ 


+ 


+ 




English /wo/ 


+ 


+ 




Polish /wo/ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


English /wu/ 


+ 


+ 




Polish /wu/ 


+ 


+ 


+ 
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The number of English diphthongs of the type w+V is greater than the 
number of Polish diphthongs of that structure. Almost all Poh^h and English 
can appear in the initial position (except EngHsh /wo/) and * f&edial (except 
English /wa/). All Polish diphthongs of that type can occur freely in the 
final position. English diphthongs are foimd rarely in that position. 

4.4. Fallmg diphthongs. 

Table 12 



Position 


Initial | 


Medial 


Final 


English /ij/ 
Polish /ij/ 
Polish /yj/ 
English /ej/ 
Polish /oj/ 
English /aj/ 
Polish /aj/ 
English /oj/ 
Polish /oj/ 
Polish /uj/ 


+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


The number of Polish diphthongs of that type is much greater when taking 
into consideration nasal varieties. All English diphthongs of the type (V+j) 
can occur in the initial position while the occurrences of Polish diphthongs 
of that type are occasional (see 3.4.). Possibly here is the source of the tendency 
of Polish learners of Enghsh to pronounce many English words having a diph- 
thong in the initial position as single vowels. 








Table 13 


Position 


Initial 


Medial 


Final 


Polish lyw/ 
Polish /iw/ 
Polish /ew/ 
English /aw/ 
Polish /aw/ 
English /aw/ 
American /ow/ 
Polish /ow/ 
English /uw/ 
Polish /uw/ 


I I + + + + + I 1 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 



The number of Polish diphthongs of that type is greasier than the number 
of English (V+w) diphthongs, especially when taking into consideration nasal 
varieties, (see 3.4.c)as with in the preceding type all English and Polish diph- 
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thongs can appear fi-eely in medial positions. Englisli (uw) does not appear in 
the initial position. The appearance of Polish diphtliongs of that type in that 
position is occasional (may be except /aw/). 

4.5. Centrhig diphthongs do not api^eariu PoHsh and they may constitute a 
considerable problem to Polish Learners. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF NON-SYLLABIC PHONEMES IN ENGLISH 

AND POLISH 



Adam Mickitwicz University, Pozmiu 

0.0. The distinction between vowels and consonants has been made on two 
levels: 

L Phonetic. Vowels are defined as a class of sounds whose degree of open- 
ing of the vocal tract is not smaller than that for [i]. All other somids are 
labelled consonants (Of. Zabrocki 1961, Chomsky and Halle 1968). 

2. Functional. Vowels are primarily syllabic, consonants — non-syllabic. 
^ These two classifications overlap and hence such terms as non-syllubic 
vowels (or semivowels) and syllabic consonants have been introduced. Pike's 
(1-947) distinction between vowel : consonant and vocoid : contoid does not 
seem to solve the problem. For example, in the English dij^hthong [ig] the 
narrower element [i] has to be labelled [+peak], while a more open element [q] 
has to be marked as [-peak] (Of. Abele 1924 : 5). But the Pohsh word aorta 
*'aorta" with the stress on [o] consists of three syllables. From the functional 
point of view [a] will be then the only true vowel. On the other hand, in lan- 
guages like Bella Coola (Of. Gveenberg 1962) and in some Eastern Sudanic 
languages (Of. Tucker 1940) spirants are regularly syllabic. Thus, from the 
functional point of view, stops will be the only true consonants. 

0. 1. The analyst meets with a number of difficult problems. For example it 
is not q aite clear why one should distinguish the [w] in [wAn] one and the [u] in 
[hail] how or between the [j] in [ja: d] yard and the [i] in [bai) hy. According to 
Gimson (1966) it is rather the practical aspect (i.e. simpHcity) than any other 
that makes the linguist reject such diphthongs as [wa] and [ja:]. It is true that 
[w] and [j] are narrower than [u] and [i], but when the articulation is i)rolonged, 
they change into [u] and [i], respectively (Of. Wierzchowska 1971). Thus it is 
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the length and not tlie degree of opening that seems to be relevant here. Simi- 
larly, Francis (1965 : 188) transcribes littler /litlh*/ and maintains that the word 
consists of thi'ee syllables; /i/, the second /I/ and /r/ are syllabic according to 
him. 

0.2. It seenos therefore advisable to use the terms vowel and consonant only 
in the phonetic sense and the terms syllabic and non-syllabic in the fimctional 
sense. The syllabic : non-syllabic distinction will naturally vary from language 
to language and it is hardly possible to work out a universal classification of 
sounds based on a certain tmrnbet OfdistilidjtiVib featm*es as Chomsky and Halle 
(1968) propose. 

1 .0. In this ai-ticle we shall discuss the distribution of non-syllabic phonemes 
inEnghsh (British) and Polish. The traditional diphthongs have been preserved 
and our distinction between [w] and [j] and [u] and [i] is functional. The 
[w] in [wAn] and the [j] in [ja: d] will be marked [-syllabic], while the [v] in 

[av] and the [l] in [al] will be labelled l^'^pg^^^^^J' M ^^^^ have the featxu'es 



[+syUabicl 
+peak J' 



l.L The analysis is based on Zabrocki's (1962) phoneme theory, which was 
briefly summarized in my article ''The Syllabic Structures of English and 
Polish" (Awedyk 1973: 84-90). The analysis is limited to pre- (in word initial) 
and post-syllabic (in word final) positions. In word medial position, when rele- 
vant, the pre-non-syllabic position will also be disbussed. The clusters of non- 
syllabic phonemes were presented in the above mentioned article. 

I.jI Below we present the inventories of English and Polish non-syllabic 
phonetues: 

Enghsh: /wjhrlnTim80vfzs§/d§ tfdjb b p g k/ (Of. Gimson 1966). 

*-\ /-s /-% /-s 

Polish: /w j X r 1 n p m V f z s § /z s dz ts d§ t/ d? tis d t b g k/ (Of. Jassem 
1*966, Lobacz 1971, Wierzchowska 1971.) ^ 

2.0. The distribution of Enghsh non-syllabic phonemes (A= allophone, 
M=minus phone, if unmarked=plus phone). 
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2.1. The most characteristic featui'e of the distribution of English non-syl- 
labic phonemes is the absence of neutralization, i.e., no phoneme can be realized 
as a neuter phone. The phonemes /w j h r/ occur as minus phones in final posi- 
tion, and /t|/ is realized as a minus phone in initial position. /I/ has an alveolar- 
velar allophone in medial pre-non-syllabic position and in final position. The 
phonemes /d t/ have retroflex allophones in medial (and initial) position in the 
context in front of /r/. 

3.0. The distribution of Polish non-syllabic phonemes (A=allophone, 
N=neuter phone, if immarked=plus phone). 

/w/ lawka ''desk'' • kola "circle" dol yiV' 

l]l ja "I" krajq4 ''cut" boj '',battle" 

/x/ chor "choir" mnchad "wave" dech "breath" 

/r/ rama "frame" 53am "vapour" ser "cheese" 

/I/ kity "February" %vola "AviU" bal "dance" 

/n/ nowy "new" SaTjfct* A"bank" Loc. syn "son" 

rana ''wound'' 

l^l nie "no" koniec "end" kon "horse" 

/m/ mozm "si^eech" tama "dam" dom "house" 
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/v/ milic 'Svolf" 

/f/ fala ''wave' 
It.! za "beyond'* 



N 

l-6l 

III 



N 



lo'W N "Imnting" 
traf ''coincidence' 



sen ''sleep" 
zaba ''frog" 



lawka N '^desk" 
moiva "speech" 
lufci 'barrel" 
kozka N "she-goat" raz N *'bloAv 

Dim. 
kazac "order" 
kosa "scythe" 
hjzka N ''spoon" 



nos nose 
mqz N "Imsband" 



szary 'grey' 
ziemia ''earth' 



dtiszci "sold" 



mysz iiiouse 



/r^/ .nostra "sister" 
/dz/ dzynclzyk "pendant" moz7ioivladztivo N 

"the magnates" 



huzka N "mouth" 'maz N "grease" 

Dim. 
hazia "catkin" 
tysiqo "thousand" 



ktos "somebody" 
tvidz N "spectator' 



wiedza "knowledge" 
/dz/ is extremely rare in initial pre-syllabic position. 



Its/ eel '^aim" 
/dg/ dze77i "jam" 



/t// czapka "cap" 
/d^l dzialac "act" 



/te/ ciasny "tight" 
/d/ do77i "house" 



lico "face" oz<;oc "fruit" 

•mozdzka N "brams" 6?-v/fZi N "bridge" 

Gen. Sg. 
drozdze "yeast" 

paczyd "warp" klacz "mare" 

bodzca N "stimulus" sledz N "herring" 

Gen. Sg. 
miedziany "copper" 

pociqg "train" 7iaG "vegetable leaves" 

toypadki N "Aeci- jad N "poison" 

dent" N. PI. 

hdy "February" brat 'M^rother" 
zabka N "frog" Dim. dqb N "oak-tree" 
niebo "sky" 

zttpa "soup" stop "allo3^" 

noga '-^'leg" ivrog N "enemy" 

piikac "knock" rok "year" 

3.1. The distribution of Pohsh non-syllabic phonemes shoAys the following 
characteristic features: 

a) no phoneme is realized as a minus phone in any position 

b) in final and medial position wheii followed by a voiceless phoneme, voiced 
phonenies are realized as neuter phones, i.e., the opposition voiced ; voice- 
less is neutralized in those positions 



tor "track" 
but "shoe" 



/p/ porn, ''season" 
/g/ '.'goose" 
/k/ kosz "basket" 
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c) allophonic (in Zabrocki's 1962 terminology) realization is extremely rare 
in Polish, only one phoneme /n/ has a velar allophone in medial position 
when followed by /g k/. 

4.0. The comparison of the distribution of English and Pohsh non-syllabic 
phonemes is presented in the table (A=: allophone, M=minus phone, ]Sr=neu- 
ter phone, P=plus phone). 

4.1. The comparison of the distribution of non-syllabic phonemes in English 
and Polish reveals two basic differences: 

1. The lack of neutralization in English. In Polish the opposition voiced : 
voiceless is neutralized in final position and in medial position in front 
of voiceless phonemes. 

2. The minus phone realization is not found in Polish, i.e., no phoneme can 
be realized as a minus phone in any position. In Enghsh /w j h r/ and 
lr\l are realized as minus phones in final and initial positions, respectively. 

In word initial pre-syllabic position there are almost no differences in the 
distribution of non-syllabic phonemes. The greatest differences seem to appear 
in word final position: in Enghsh /w j h r/ occiu* as mimis phones, ^^vhile in 
Polish all voiced phonemes are realized as voiceless neuter phones in this posi- 
tion. 
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0.0. The syllable is one of the central problems in linguistics. In diachronic 
as well as in synchronic studies the researcher is forced to take this notion into 
consideration. Certain linguistic changes, like the umlaut, involve the syllable; 
the analysis of the distribution of phonemes should be also performed in terms 
of the syllable-initial and syllable-final positions (Of. Haugen 1966). Different 
syllable structizres. of various languages are a source of great difficulties for 
students of foreign languages. To help the student to overcome them, the lin- 
guist must be aware of the differences in the structure of the syllable of the 
native language and of the foreign language in question in order to provide 
the learner with selected drills. 

0.1. The notion of the syllable has a very long history, beginning with the 
Indian grammarians. The syllable has been approached both from the phonet- 
ic and the phonemic point of view and defined in various ways (Of. Awedyk 
1971). In our opinion the syllable is a phonetic imit and the opening of the 
vocal tract is the basis of syllable formation. The structure of the syllable may 
be presented symbolically as #/X/ 0 /Y/# where 0 stands for the most open 
sound of the syllable, i.e., the syllabic, X for a less open sound (or a sequence 
of less open sounds) which may precede the syllabic, and Y for a less open sound 
(or a sequence of lesg open sounds) which may follow the syllabic. The syllable 
has various manifestations in different languages, i.e., the structure of a partic- 
ular language determines what phonemes can appear in the positions 0, X, 
and Y. 

1.0. When we want to describe the syllabic structure in a given language, 
our first step is the phonemic analysis. Recently, the notion of the phoneme 
and the phonemic analysis has been rejected (Chomsky and Halle 1968). 
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Tlie diseussioii of this problem is outside the scope of our paper, let us oixly 
consider a ver}- simple example, In tlie iitterance TM train is dm at ten three 
differtot t-soimds appear. According to Chomsky and Halle the system of pho- 
nological rule« assigns a phonetic interiDretation* to each surface structme 
(Chomsky and Halle 1968 : 14). In this case the system of rules must specify 
the [t] in train as a retrofiex sound, which is quite different from'the [t]h\ 
ten and at. Yet these sounds are gi^ouped into one imit. Aixd this is nothing else 
but tlie phonemic analysis. 

1.1. Owv approach is based on Zabrocki's phoneme theory (Zabrocki 
1962). In his opinion the phoneme is first of all a sj-ntagmatic unit and the 
syntagmatic analysis is primary to pai'adigmatic. 

The input of the analysis is the text. Texts are first divided into words; 
words in tmn are divided into segments on the basis of extreme acoustic con- 
trasts of articulation : close : open. The degi^ee of the opening of the vocal is 
the primary differentiating principle. Thus all sounds are divided into two 
classes: opcji and close. Witliin each class, sounds are fmther subdivided on 
the basis of oppositions like voiced : voiceless, short : long, and so on. For exam- 
ple, in the word cut [k] is distinguished from [a] because the former is a close 
sound and the latter is an open sound: the feature "close" is then relevant for 
[k]. On tiie other hand, in the sequence [tl], [t] is distinguished from [1] because 
[t] is voiceless and [1] is voiced: the featwe "voiceless" is then relevant for [t]. 
Not all featxu^es can be specified in direct contact; indirect contact must be also 
taken into consideration. In the word public the following featiu'cs become pri- 
mary, e.g., [p] : [b] equal voiceless : voiced, [a] : [i] equal low : high, etc. The 
featmes tliat are primary m direct and in indirect contacts form a unit called 
the phone. The difference between a phone and a sound consists in this: a phone 
IS always constant, while a sound may be pronoimced in different ways depend- 
ing on the context. Thus in keep, cool cap three different k-sounds occiu-, 
but one phone [k]. The plione consists of diffusive and confusive feafcui'cs. The 
iormer are those which distinguish one phone from anot.her, the latter are those 
common to two or more phones. The examination of the distribution of phones 
in words brings us to a imit called the phoneme: "Ein Plion mit der entspre- 
chenden Vei-teihmgsfunktion im Wort nennen ^vir Phonem. Phoneme sind 
somit verteihmgsfimktionsgeladene Phone" (Zabrocki 1962 : 66). A phone be- 
longs to a phoneme when it ean occm in all positions in a word, but, practi- 
cally, full distribution is rare. This condition is fulfilled in various ways; 
phones are reahzed as plus phones (Cf. Grucza 1967), neutral phones, minus 
phones, and allophones. A plus phone has all the diffusive and confusive featm'es 
e.g., Polish /d/ in word initial position is realized as [d]. A neutral phone has 
only confusive featm-es, e.g. Polish /d/ in word final position occurs as [t]. 
A minus phone has neither diffusive nor confusive features, e.g., English /r|/ 
in word initial position. When two phones hold certain confusive features in 
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coiumou and th; ' do not oceiu* in the same context, those two phones belong 
to the . « r oneme. One of them will be given a label the ^^plusphonc", 
the other an alio phone. For exam])le, in Polish occurs only before [k, g]/, 
where [n] does not appear. Thus [y] and [n] constitute one plioneme /n/; [n] is 
the x3liTsphone and [tiJ is the allophone. It also happens that two phones never 
occiu- in the same position, yet they do not belong to the same i^honeme, e.g., 
[h] and [t]] in English. The possibility of assigning tliese two phones to one pho- 
neme is ruled out because they have no confusive features. 

1.2.Thei)roceduredescribedabove leads to the establishment of the i)honeme 
inventory in a given language. Below we present the phoneme inventories of 
English (British) and Polish. 

English: /i: i e ega a: a o: v u: 3: o ei ai oi 9V av io w j h r 1 ni n t] 9 6 v f z s 5 
/t/d'^ d t b p g k/ (Gimsom 1970). ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ \ 

PoHsh: /a 6 0 e e i u i v/ j x r 1 n Ji m v f z s ^ J3 dz ts dg t/d^ tc d t b p 
gk/ (Wierzchowska 1965, Jassem 1964). 

2.0. Having established the phoneme inventory of a given language, we 
determine the syllabic phonemes. We investigate the phoneme occurences in 
words since the word is the most convenient unit for a great number of lan- 
guages and syllables usually do not bridge words. We have the right to make an 
assumption that the most open phonemes, the vocalic phonemes, are; syllabic. 
Then we have to determine whether other phonemes can perform this fmiction. 
In English, for examx)le, tlie consonantal resonants /r 1 n m/ are syllabic when 
they occur between two conyonants, or between a consonant and open transi- 
tion or vice versa, or between two open transitions (Of. l?rancis 1965). The syl- 
labic i)honeme forms the nucleus of the syllable which may be either simple or 
complex, i.e., it may consist of one or more segments. The nucleus is an irreduc- 
tible constituent of the syllable. 

2.1. The lists of syllabic phonemes in English and Polish are as follows: 
English: vocalic nucleus 

a) simple /i; i e jba a: a 0: v u: 3: 0/ ' 

b) complex /ei ai oi 9V av io/ 
consonantal nucleus /r 1 n m/ 

Polish: vocalic nucleus /a 6 0 e e i u i/. 

3.0. Next we establish the sequences of i^honemes which may precede 
{onset) and follow (coda) the syllabic. The onset is the sequence of phonemes 
which appears between the beginning of the word and the &-st syllabic; the 
coda is the sequence which is between the last syllabic and the end of the word. 
Then we determine the ntimber of positions and the membership of each posi- 
tion (Cf. Hockett 1955, Haugen 1956). The onset and the coda are syllable mar- 
gins. 
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3.1. A limited size of this paper does not allow us to present the lists of 
English (Fisiak 1968, Tmka 1968) and Polish (BargieioAvna 1950) onsets and 
codas the number of which, especially in Polish, is very large. We shall discuss 
only the number of positions and the membership of each position. English 
onsets include from zero, e.g., all, to three positions, e.g., /spr-/ spring. Polish 
onsets include from zero, e.g., on "he\ to foiu' positions, e.g., /pstr-/ pstry 
'many-coloTired*. English codas include from zero, e.g., mother, to four posi- 
tions, e.g., /-ksts/ texts. Polish codas include from zero, e.g., lato 'summer*, 
to four positions, e.g., /-mstf/ klamstw Gen. PI. of hlamstwo 'lie'. 

The membership of onset and coda positions is presented in the table. 

4.0. The lists of onsets and codas serve as the basis for the division of inter- 
syllabic sequences (interludes), i.e., the sequences which occur between two 
consecutive syllables in a word. English interludes include from zero e.g., 
coeducation, to foui- positions, e.g., l-nstv-l monstrous. Polish interludes include 
from zero, e.g., aorta 'aorta', to five positions, e.g., /-zvzgl-/ bezwzgl^dny 
'absolute'. 

On the basis of the onset-coda dictionaiy the Polish interlude /-Ixn-/ pulchny 
•plump' will be divided /-lx+n~/ since /-Ix/ is an admissible coda in Polish. 
The divisions before /I/ and after /n/ are impossible because neither /Ixn-/ nor 
/-Ixn/ occiu- in Polish. Similarly, in English the division of the interlude /-nf-/ 
confidence is /-n+f-/ since neither /-nf/ nor /nf-/ are permitted in English. 

4.1. The division of interludes is rarely so simple as in the above examples. 
Generally, more than one division is possible, i.e., the dictionary of onsets and 
codas allows us to divide the interlude in two or more ways. For example, in 
the English interlude /-st-/ ditsty at least two divisions are possible: (1) /-s+ 
+t-/ or (2) /-st/. The first division ^vill be, however, a j3referable one since in 
English the syllable type /VC+CV/ is more frequent than the type /V+CCV/: 
the former occurs 298 times, the latter 38 times (O'Connor and Ti'im 1953: 
121). The Polish interlude /-rstf-/ czerstwy 'stale' can be divided in more than 
two ways but a preferable division will be /-rs+tf-/ because it is statistically 
favoiu-ed (Bargiel6wia 1950: 22 - 25). Thus \;..e statistical basis will be our 
second criterion for the division of interludes. 

4.2. Oiu^ third criterion for the division of interludes is the distribution of 
phonemes. On the basis of the onset-coda dictionary the English interlude 
/-tr-/ in nitrate can be divided in two ways: (1) /nai+treit/ or (2) /nait+reit/. 
Here the occurence of the retroflex allophone of /t/ which appears only in the 
position /#— /r/ indicates that the division is before /t/. 

4.3. The occurence of the morpheme boundary may influence the division 
of interludes, especially in those cases when the speakers are still conscious of 
it. For example, in Polish the interlude /-xstr-/ wszechstronny 'comprehensive' 
will be divided into /-x+sti--/ according with the occurence of the morpheme 
boundary. 
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4.4. The question of single intervocalic consonants presents a problem in 
English (in Polish they go with the following syllabic). On the basis of the jn-in- 
ciple that stressed syllables with short vowels must be checked /pjeto/ ;patte.r 
is divided into /paet+o/ (Haugen 1956). Other scholars maintain that the /t/ 
in /p»t9/ is ambisyilabic (Trager and Bloch 1941). According to Kmylowicz a 
single intervocalic consonant goes always with the following syllable (Kmy- 
lowicz 1948). This problem may be solved in terms of the frequency of different 
syllable types. Since in Englisli the type /CV/ is more frequent tJian the type 
/VC7, /pseto/ will be divided into /pee+to/. 

4.5. The division of interludes is one of the most difficult problems in the 
theory of the syllable. Except for a relatively small number of cases when the 
divisions can be made only on the basis of the onset-coda dictionary, the divi- 
sions are more or less arbitrary. One division will be, however, always prefer- 
able either because of a higher frequence of cei-tain syllable types or because 
of the occurence of a particular allophone or the morpheme boudavy. The re- 
searcher has to accept the princii^le of higher and lower degi-ee of probability 
(cf. Zabrocki 1961) or we will face a number of insoluble problems. 

5.0. The comiwison of the syllabic structm-es in English and Polish 
reveals the following differences: 

a) The structiu'e of the nucleus. 

In English the nucleus may be both simple and complex while in Polis^h 
it is always simple. 

In English the nucleus position may be occupied by the resonants 
/r 1 n m/. In Polish only vocalic phonemes can perform this fmiction. 

b) The structure of the onset. 

English onsets may include from zero to tltree positions and the posi- 
tion O3 may be occui>ied only by /s/. Polish onsets may include from 
zero to foiu' positions. Out of 24 English consonantal phonemes 16 can 
appear in the position Oo. Oiit of 28 Pohsh consonantal phonemes only^ 
three /j n p/ cannot occur in this position. 

c) The structure of the coda. 

Both Polish and English codas may include from zero to fom* positions, 
in English, however, /s t/ occur only after the morpheme boimdary. 
Only 15 English consonantal phonemes can appear in the i^osition Og. 
In this position 24 Polish consonantal phonemes occur. 

d) The stnictiu-e of the interlude. 

English interludes may include fr'om zero tp four positions, Polish 
interludes from zero to five positions. 

5.1. In sum, the differences between English and Pohsh syllables consist 
both in various structures of the nucleus and the margins, especially the 
structm^e of the onsets is strikingly different in these two languages. 
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SOME re:marks on aspiration in received 

PRONUNCIATION WITH REFERENCE TO POLISH 



Jerzy Rubach 

Universily of Warsaw 

Aspimtioii in English is associated with the articuhxtion of tense plosives 
(where "plosive" means a pulmonic egressive stop), i.e. [p t k]. It should be 
borne in nxind that a plosive, from the articulatory point of view, consists of 
±hree phases: 

ohglide — where the aiiiiculators are coming together; 

hold ~ when there are two closures: an oral closiu'e (the articulators 
are already together not allowing for any escape of air through 
the mouth) and a velic closure; the air continues being pushed 
out from the Imigs and the pressiu-e is built up; 

olfglide ~ when the articulators open and the air escapes producing a 
plosion. 

The following diagram shows the three stages of a plosive: 




phase I phase II phase III 



David Abercrombie using the above diagi'am defines aspiration as ''a ])eriod 
of voicelessness that follows the voiceless closure phase of a stop" (1967 : 148). 
In other words, a plosive is aspirated if its ofFglide is voiceless and unaspirated if 
voice sets in after the hold phase. Wiktov Jassem describes aspiration as a 
certain vocalic segment characterized by some noise in the glottis. The noise is, 
however, weaker than the one that is heard at the begimung of words such as 
Tiead, heart. This noise is defined as the aspirate (cf. Jassem 1964 : 62). 
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C'hoiui^ky and Halle associate aspiration primarily with pressiirc\J^r tlicm 
as])iration means two things: lack of constriction at tiic glottis and Keightcncd 
sui)glottal j)rcssm-c (1908:320). 

It ^;ccnl.s, however, that, from th(^ struetiu'al point of view, aspiration 
should be looked for in the analysi.s of segments which FOLLOW the offglidc 
phase of a plosive and not h\ the analj'sis of the plosive itself. Let ns compare 
the m*tie\dation of a few words: 

pill — spill 
till —- still 
Mil — sbill 

It is generally agi'ced (cf., for example,, Jasscm 1964:62) tliat the initial 
plosives in the left-hand colnmn are aspirated and those in the right-hand 
column, jn-eeeded by fs] are nucospirated. The aspirated plosives (nnlikc the 
nnaspirated ones) arc accompanied by an audible strong i^uff of air following 
the offglidc phase. Jones says that "breath is heard'' (1950: 153). Gimson 
stresses that it is '"'a strongly expelled brcathv' conxing between the off-^lidc of 
the plosive and the onglide of the following vowel (1966 : 146). In fact the 
following vowel consists of tM'o segments — voiceless and voiced (Biedi-zycki 
1971 : 116, cf. also Jassem 1971 : 172). The i)uff of air is audibly distingnishable 
and so strong that, it seems, one can regard it as a separate segment. Thus, 
the aspirated plosive is followed by tM-o voiceless segments: the puff of air 
(which we will call alpha) and the vowel (Mdiich we will call beta). The diagram 
will make the analysis clearer (the dotted line shows '''voice''): 

^ ' ' ' I \ 

111 I 

I ' i 

L I 




On the other hand, in the imaspiratcd plosive, voice sets in much earlier, 
in the offglide phase of the plosive (Abcrcrombic 1965: 148): 



.J 




Thus, aspiration consists in the 3)rcsence of two voiceless segnicnts fol- 
lowing the plosive: a and p. A question arises why the voiceless offglidc phase 
is not regarded as an element of as])iration althovigli in the diagram it a])j)ears 
only with aspirated soiuids. It is not for two reasons: firstly, the non-relovanec 
of the voicing or voicelessncss of the offglidci'leavcs a margin of tolenuicc for 
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cei-tahi differences bet^veeu iiiuisi)irated plosives (with some, voice most 
probably sets iu iifter the offglide; these are usiiall}^ quoted as 'Sveakly aspi- 
rated, c£. Gimson's [p] in polite ( 1966 : 146) , while in oiu' understanding they will 
be variants of unaspirated plosives), secondly, it would be difficult to decide 
where the offglide really ends and the a segment begins (the offglide pliase 
is extremely shoii}). 

• Now let us examine the devoicing of consonants which can follow plosives: ^ 

According to Jassem (1971): 

plaij, dean [1] completely devoiced (221) 

split, qiiichly [1] half devoiced, i.e. consisting of two segments — voice- 
less and voiced (222) 
proud, cry'^ [r] completely devoiced (259) 
spray, scream, apro'fi, secret [r] half-devoiced (259) 
pure, tune, cure, [j] completely devoiced (261) 

spurious, student, shewer, virtue, percutaneous [j] half-devoiced (261) 

According to Gimson (1966): 

twig, qtteen [w] completely devoiced (212) 

square, upward, outward, equal [w] half-devoiced (211) 

It should be noticed that there is complete devoiciug ef the following consonant 
when it is preceded by a tense plosive in a stressed syllable,i.e. in the position 
where we usually have aspiration. On the other hand, consonants are only 
half-devoiced when the plosive appears after [s] or word-medially, i.e. in the 
positions where there is no aspiration. These observations lead one to the 
conclusion that the cases of complete devoicing of the consonant foUo^ving 
the plosive should be regarded as a manifestation of aspiration although 
of a different kind than in the sequences plosive + vowel. 

A question arises whether there are any similarities between the type of 
aspiration as described formerly and the consonant-de voicing type of aspira- 
. tion. The answer is affii*mative if certain theoretical solutions are recognized. 
It seems possible, though quite arbitrary, to regard the completely voiceless 
P r j w] as sequences of two segments which happen to be identical^. There 
is no doubt that ''the half-devoiced" consonants are .sequences of two segments: 
voiceless and voiced (cf. Jassem 1971 : 94). The postulation of two identical 



^ If wo exclude non-English words such as tse-tse and unusual secondary pronuncia- 
tions such as [ps] in psychology, then worcUinitial plosives can only combine \vith [1 r j w.] 

2 [tr] should be treated as a voicoless affricate of the same nature as [tf]. Affricates, 
although often associated with the stop series, aro not considered in this paper. 

2 Such solutions have already boen postulated. For example, L. Biedrzycki (1971 : 
136) interprets phonological ly the vowel in more as a sequence of two identical elements 

(00). 
7« 
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scgiuents, althoiigh c'lcoustically not recognizable (lack of diffoiTutiating 
feature), is possible from the structural point of vicw.^ 

Cotuing back to the suggestion given at the beginning of this paper (aspira- 
tion should, be looked for in the analysis of segments that follow the plosive) 
let us ju'csent the above discussed interpretation bv means of a diagi'ain: 

I I ; I I I 

, ' , ' 1.1 
L I L I e I J I 
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I > I ! ' ! 
I I \ U 1 1- I— - J 

I I . ^ I 

Both in pill and in play aspiration manifests itself as a sequence of t^vo seg- 
ments a and p. HoM'cver, formerly a meant a strong pufF of air, in plau it 
means a de voiced consonantal segment. Thus there are two t}^)e.s of a which we 
shall distinguish as (the former meaning of a) aud Qo (the latter meaning). 
P hi both cases manifests itself as a dcvoiccd segment being cither vocalic 
(in pill) or consonantal (in plaij). 

The distinction of Uvo types of a cousccpicntly leads to the distinction of 
two types of aspiration which will be termed released (the one having ai) 
and imrelcased (the one having Qo). 

The released as])iration, i.e. having the structiu^c a^+p, occurs when a 
j)]osive is followed by a vowel in a stressed syllable. In other words, in j^eHaiUy 
for example, [t] Mdll be accompanied by aspiavation and [p] not, since it appears 
in an unstressed syllable. A restriction must be made here: there is no aspira- 
tion if a plosive is ])rcccdedby [s] in the same word (Gimson 196() : 14G). Thus f/mi 
stuff differs from that's lough by the absence of as])iration in the fu'st phrase 
and its presence in the second (Jassem 1904 : 54,. cf. also Gimson's explanation of 
the difference by means of juncture 1966 : 276). 

[s] aud other consonants ])reccding a plosive in another syllable can only 
reduce aspiration to some extent but they do not obliterate it, This relative 
reduction of aspiration inanifests itself in the ])ossible shortening of the a 
and p segments. Gimson quotes ;?>u57i, hrief, talking, fresh coat (147) as 
having a certain reduction of aspiration in the articulation of the jjlo.sivcs. 

The released aspLi^atiou can also occur if a tense plosive is final in a stressed 

^ it would ho interesting to check cxperiinout;illy whether native .speakers oflOngli.sh 
can (hstinguish one voiceless si^gment Ironi the theoretically jxistiilatod sequenef^ oF two 
voiceless segments, that is to examine if the difrerene'* in letii^tli is clearly distinguishable. 
If it were proved to be true, then the n-l)ove sugg(^sted sohition would be acceptable not 
only structurally but also acoustically. 

* Note, however, that in colloquial KP word-liiud j;iv).sives ean be "non-released", 
i.e. can havo no offglide (Gimson, 151). 
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syllable (cf. Jassem 1971 : 173, 178, 186). However, here, nnlike in the syllable 
initial position, the rcqnirenient is that a panse must follow. Thns, aspiration 
appears in hope, hat, lack^, but not in the hopes, the hat is nice, his lack of 
courage since the plosives are followed by other sounds and there is no pause. 
The preceding sounds have no bearing on aspiration, i.e. the plosive can be 
l^receded by a vowel (as above) or by a consonant as in help, belt. The segmental 
analysis of the aspiration in word-fuuil position sliows the presence of a and P 
which manifests itself here as a pause (a pause being a period of voicelessness). 

The imreleased aspiration (the structure ag+P) as has been mentioned 
above, occm^s when a tense plosive not i^receded by [s] is followed by [1 r j w] 
in a stressed syllable (on the status of [tr] cf. note 2 below). It is called ''un- 
released" because it appears not as an audible puff of air but as a devoiced 
consonantal segment^. 

It should be noticed that when plosives arc not accompanied by asi)ira- 
tion they behave like all other tense consonants, i.e., they devoice the following 
[1 r j w] only partially. 

Compare: split, slow — where [1] is half-devoiced (Jasscm 1971 : 222) 
apron, free — where [r] is half-devoiced (Jassem 1971 : 259) 
student, few — where [j] is half-devoiced (Jassem 1971 : 261) 
square, sidm — where [w] is half-devoiced (Gimson .]96G:211) 

This partial devoicing is, therefore, a general property of all-^tensc unaspiratcd 
consonants in English. 

As far as Polish is concerned it is generally agreed tliat aspiration does not 
occur (cf., for example Wierzchowska 1965 : 110, Biedrzycki 1972 : 27). This 
is true of normal unemphatic speecli. Doroszewsld (1952 : 43) explains that 
the presence of aspiration in some regional dialects of Polisli in Northern 
and Western Poland is due to the influence of German. In the standard Polish 
accent — the cultural Polish of Warsaw (Warszawska Polszczyzna Kulturalna), 
which is considered in this paper. a.spiration is i30ssible only under special 
circumstances: in hesitative speecli, e.g. t...ak (Dhiska 1950 : 80) or for em- 
phasis (Doroszewski, 43). From the observations of every day speech, it seems 
that the introduction of aspiration for emphasis is quite common, for ex- 
ample in interjections: panie!, tyle pracy, taki nudny'^. It is to be noted, how- 



^ The transference of the ai into the might be duo to certain articulatory proper- 
ties of the following consonants. For instance, with [1] we have a latteral escape (cf. Gina- 
son, 153), with [r] — retroflexion which forms some obstacle in the mouth passage and, 
consequently, a stvonge explosion of aiv (puiT) is not possible. The energy is not used for 
the puff but for de voicing. 

' Teaching practice shows that Poles have no difflciilty in acquiring aspiration while 
learning English. Howe\'er, what they find difficult to do is to change the place of articula- 
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ever, that this aspa-ation can occm* only with voiceless plosives followed by a 
vowel mitially in a stressed syllable. This reiDreseuts the released type of 
aspiration. Unxel eased aspiration is iiTclevant here since Polish has very 
common and quite regular clusters of voiceless plosives with other voiceless 
consonants, e.g. /ps/ psychology /px/ pchnqc, j^^j psiarnia. 

Finally, a word should be said about the status of aspiration. Aspiration 
in Euglisli should be miderstood as a certain feature concomitant with the 
articulation of tense plosives- in some contexts and extending over two voice- 
less segments. It is a phonetic feature usually non-relevant phonologically®. 
It plays the same role in English as the featm-e [-voice] which, although 
characteristic of the tense plosives, is not distinctive plionologically (cf. 
Jakobson 1965 : 38). 

Concluding the l)aper, it seems necessary to sum up the solutions which 
have been suggested: 

(1) aspiration is structm'ally a sequence of two segments: ajmd p, the 
former manifesting itself either as a strong explosion of air (puff) or as a 
devoiced consonantal segment and the latter being always a devoiced segment 
(vocalic or consonantal); 

(2) in English only a complete devoicing of the consonant following the 
tense plosive denotes aspiration^, a pai*tial devoicing should not be asj^ociated 
with aspu^ation but it should be rather understood as a general property of 
all tense plosives; 

(3) the English miaspirated plosives may have variants depending on 
whether voice sets in the offglide phase (e.g. spill) or after it (for example, 
probably in the [p] oi polite which Gimson, (1966 : 148), describes as weakly aspi- 
rated and v/hioh in this paper is assigned to the imaspirated series on the basis 
of the assumption that it differs from the traditional "completely nnaspirated" 
by voicelessness in the offglide phase). 

As is evident from the references, the analysis of aspiration done in this 
paj)cr is primarily based on the findings of Wiktor Jassem (1964 and 1971) 
and A. C. Gimson (1966). However, some of the solutions and generalizations 
have been reached by purely theoretical considerations and their validity 
should be confu'med experimentally. 



tioii for instance, whiln imitating tho English [t] in time. This confirms the statement that 
aspiration can appear in PoHsh though its occurrence is limited to some special cases. 

■ Some authors, for example Gimson (1966 : 148), say that aspiration can be phono- 
logical ly distinctive in the word-initial plosives where it helps to distinguish the pairs 
pin/bin, team/deemi comejgum. It seems better, however, to keep to the Jakobsonjan 
distinction [i: tense] (1965:38) since the occurrence of this feature is not limited to only 
some positions of plosive in a word. 

• It is also the belief of Gimson (of. 154, 15G, 159) but his analysis is not segmental. 
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NASALITY IN POLISH AND ENGLISH 



jMaria Curie- Sklodowska Univemty, Lublin 

T£ "nasal somids are pronoiuiced with a lowered velum which allows the- 
air to escape through the nose" and "nonnasal sounds are produced with a 
raised velum so that the aii* from the lungs can escape only through the mouth" 
(Chomsky and Halle 1968 : 310) then Polish and 'Enghsh are clearly seen to 
differ considerably in the degi'ee to which they exploit the featiu'e /+uasal/. 
The most conspicuous difference consists in the phonetic inventory of nasal 
sounds used in the two languages. English is usually said to have three inde- 
pendent nasal consonants bilabial, alveolar and velar (cf.: ram-ran-rang) , 
each with a few variants determined by the phonetic context (Ginison 1962 : 
: 188). The PoUsh inventory of nasal consonants contains foiu; nasal seg- 
ments: bilabial and dental, both of which can be palatalized (cf.: maly-mialy, 
pmi-pmi). These consonants again have vai*iants in various contexts. Apart 
fi'om nasal conson&'nts several nasal vowels also appear in Polish (Doroszewski 
1962 : 94). In addition Pohsh is claimed to possess nasal ghdes and even nasal 
diphthongs (Biedrzycki 1965, 1972). 

The present paper will attempt to examine the phenomenon of nasality 
in the two languages. We shall fii'st discuss the phonetics of nasal soimds 
in Polish and English, and this will be followed by a brief sxu'vey of some of 
the previous works on nasality in Polish. Following this we shall present a 
shoii) sketch of the clusters in which nasal sounds appear. After that we shall 
concentrate on some phonological processes where nasal soimds arc involved 
in (IjU attempt to see whether and to what extent, nasality can be predicted. 
It will be seen that PoUsh and English are considerably closer in their phono- 
logical exploitation of nasahty than the phonetic consideration might suggest,, 
i.e., in spite of the vast phonetic differences, the miderlying pattern with 
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respect to nasality shows remarkable similarities. Towards that purpose we 
shall adopt the vieAV of phonology propounded by generative grammar (Chom- 
sky and Halle 1968; Postal 1968) with one proviso: no consistent attempt 
will be made to cai^tni-e the plionological processes by means of fully formal 
rules. Chomsky and Halle (1968) presented a reasonably full pictiu-c of English 
phonology, but oui* imderstaiiding of the workings of Polish phonology is 
very sUght (Lightner 1963, Gladney 1968), ^md thus any attempt to formalize a 
limited fi-agment of it Avould be prematme. In all fairness it should be added 
that a consider ble amoimt of Avork on Polish in general and on nasality in 
particular has been earned out within the framcAA^ork of autonomous phone- 
mics (e.g.: Biedi-zycki, Jassem, Zagorska -Brooks) and Ave shall comment on 
theses works briefly as we proceed. 

The phonetic facts concerning the basic nasals and the distribution of 
their variants Avill be summarized now. 

The bilabial nasal [m] occms initially, medially and finally in both lan- 
guages, e.g.: mouse, iiutke — most, 77iaslo] summer , lemon — pomarancza, \oymowa\ 
lamb, come — clom, brom. [m] in both Polish and English can sometimes be 
devoiced though the respective environments ai-e different — in English after 
the initial [s], e.g.: smoke, smith, Avhile in Polish in word-final position after a 
voiceless consonant, e.g.: pism, rytm. Both languages show labio-dental 
variants before a foUoAving labio-dental consonant, e.g. comfort, emphasis — 
tramivaj, emfaza. In English [m] can sometimes be syllabic as in rythm and 
bottom, a phenomenon which does not exist in Polish. On the other hand, 
Polish exliibits geminate nasals, e.g.: gamma vs. gama while in English this 
can be seen only across word boimdaries, e.g.: home-Tuade, Tom must. 

The basic variant of [n] is alveolar in Enghsh and dental in Polish, [n] can 
occupy word initial, medial or final position, e.g.: never, knit — nosotvy, nerka; 
innate, wonder — struna, si7ius; gone, learn — plon, kran. As in the case of 
[m], [n] can be partially devoiced aft^r the initial [s] in English, e.g.: sneak, 
snake and after a voiceless consonant in Polish, e.g.: piosnka. In English [n] 
can become labio-dental before a following labio-dental thus overlapping with 
the labio-dental [m], e.g.: infant, infernal] This phenomenon can also be ob- 
served in the Polish informacja. The main Polish variant of [n] appears in 
English before a dental consonant,^e.g.: month, tenth, Avhile the main English 
variant of [n] appears in Polish before a post-alveolar consonant, e.g.: t^cza, 
pqczek. In English there exists a post-alveolar variaiit of [n], e.g.: control, 
country, not recorded in Polish. As in the case of [m], geminates appear Avithin 
Avords in Polish, e.g.: ranny vs. rany, and across word boundaries in English, 
e.g.: ten names. Furthermore [n] can be syllabic in English, e.g.: sudden, 
vision. 

The velar nasal [ri] in Polish is fully determined by the context, in that 
it can appear only before a velar plosive [Ic, g], e.g.: Kongo, tango, r^ka, drq>g 
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and it is furthermore subject to some dialeetal variation (Klemensiewicz 
1962 : 37). In the dialect under description it docs not appear in words like 
lazienka, ohienho, tocmienka. Details of the distribution of the velar nasal 
will be discussed below. Subject to the same i^lacement as the velar nasal 
is the post-palatal nasal appearing in such words as strqki, w^giel. Thus the 
palatal variant does not appear in lazienhi, wanienki, sttkienki etc. 

The velar nasal in English is to a lesser extent determined by the phonetic 
context. Although it is impossible initially, it may occiu' medially before 
consonants, e.g.: England, anchor, anxiety and before a vowel, e.g.: Birming- 
ham. It also occm's finally, e.g.: tongue, among. Owing to its skewed distribu- 
tion, the velar nasal is never geminated either in Polish or in English. It may, 
however, occasionally be syllabic in English, e.g.: taken. 

Two palatal nasals which occm- only in Polish a»;e the bilabial nasal [m] 
and the prc-i)alatal nasal [n]. Neither of them can appear before the front 
retracted vowel [i]. Fiu-thermore [rh] can occur only in word initial or medial 
position before a vowel, e.g.: mial, miotla, pomiot, wymi^, lorn vs. lomie, Nie- 
miec vs. Niemca. [n] can occur in all positions, e.g.: nigdy, niesc, konie, banka, 
krtan, skron. It is partially devoiced in word final position when following a 
voiceless consonant, e.g.: piesn, toapn. The palatal consonant [n] is usually 
pronoimced as a nasal semi-vowel [J] in the pre-spirantal position (Benni 
1959 : 50, Wierzchowska 1971 : 145), e.g.: konski, tanszy, chinski etc. 

This terminates oik siKvey of the phonetics of the nasal consonants in 
Polish and English. It has been observed that [m] and [n] occxu' freely in 
both languages ^yhile [r|] shows a restricted distribution, [m] and [n] are specifi- 
cally Polish and have no direct equivalents in English. All sounds have variants 
which result mostly from assimilatory phonetic processes that are in pai-t 
different in the two languages. Additionally, English nasals can be syllabic 
before word boundaries after a consonant. In Polish [m] and [n] can occur as 
geminates in word medial position while in English a similar process can exist 
only aci-oss word boundaries, 

Polish is said to i)0ssess six nasal vowels [o 8 a 1 1 u] (Wierzchowska 1971 : 
: 136, Benni 1959:37, Doroszewski 1962 : 92). Generally speaking, nasal 
vowels appear, if at all, only before spirants or in word final position. The latter 
case is true of [o] and [e] only. There are no nasal vowels before plosives or 
afEi-ieates and i^ronunciations [lilc] or [ro6ka] arc considered to be Inglily 
ai-tifioial. But the situation is far from clear even in the pre-spirantal and final 
position. The traditional view that they are nasal vowels (Szober 1969 : 10, 
Klemensiewicz 1962 : 37) has long been observed to be inadequate. Beimi 
(1959 : 36), Jassem (1951 : 97), Doroszewski (1962 : 90), Wierzchowska (1971 : 
: 135) and otiiers agree that the so-called nasal vowels are in fact of diphthongal 
nature, where the traditional nasal vowel is denasalized and a nasal back glide 
developes. Pure vowels and noir-nasal diphthongs are heard in colloquial 
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speech but these are considered incorrect i^vonunciation (Wiorzchow^ska 
1971 : 139, 141). 

A similar view^is taken by Biecbzycki /1963 :'35ff/ who transcribes the 
traditional nasal [e] and [o] as [ew] and [ow]. Two things should be noted 
about this transcription: m the first place it is not doubtful whether nasaliza- 
tion should be marked over both elements of the diphthong. Biedrzycki in- 
sists on^marking nasahsation in every case where a nasal follows a vowel, eg.: 
do7n [dom], sqp [samp], pan [pan] etc. While it is jierhaps possible to admit 
that some degree of nasahzation might be detected in such cases, it is .still 
not obvious whether a phonetic trans crij^t ion noting such details is anything 
more than an exercise in phonetic extravagance i. The degi-ce of nasalization, 
assuming that nasalization can be heard there, is negligible . and in what 
follows we shall disregard it. Biedrzycki did it himself in a recent book (1972) 
where vowels before consonants are unmarked for nasality and it is only 
the^ glide that possesses nasality in the diphthongs, e.g.: (lo7n [dom], Icqs 
[IvEWs] - sq [sow] etc. 

Another transcription j^roblcm that requires some comment is the use of 
the symbol [w] to designate the back nasal glide. The difference between the 
las1> segment oisq [sow] and the first oilaiwo [watfo] is not only the presence of 
nasality m the former and its absence in the latter but, above all, it is the 
difference between a glide and a sonorant^. Biedrzycki also notes the differ- 
ence although he ascribes it to the absence of lip romiding in the nasal diph- 
thong: ^^Die nasalen Diphi5ionge (...) miterscheiden sich aber von den 
oralen Diphthongcn (...) erstens durch eine charaktcristische starke Nasahtiit 
des zweiten Elements (...), zweitens dadiuch, dass die Lippen beim [w] nicht 
gerundet werden". (Biedrzycki 1972: 42) 3. 

The conclusion that [ow] and [ow] differ not only by the i)resence of 
nasahty in the second element of the nasal diphthong contradicts Zagorska- 
-Brooks' experimental findings (1968). She undertook to find out by means of 
acoustic analysis and a listening test whether word final -q, and -ql are homo- 



^ In cases like these, the traditional phonetic transcription is at its worst. ShorC of 
some enormous proliferation of symbols, there seems to be no possibility of recording fine 
phonetic details involving not only different features but also degrees of their expToita- 
tion. If one decides to traascribe^/om as [dom] then one has to reject the traditional tran- 
scription of e.g. French 6o?i as [bo] and invent a new symbol for the vo^\•el. This would 
natm^ally result in a new phonetic alphabet for every language. 

It should be added that most of the standard textbooks of Polish phonetics do not 
mark nasalization in such cases {but cf. Benni 1959: 58 - 9). 

2 A similar situation obtains in English where the last segment in hoiv and the first 
in wi3e arc clearly not identical phonetically, although some transcriptions (Chomsky and 
Halle 1968) do not mark the distinction. 

2 The present author, in contradistinction to Biedrzycki, does not consider combinat- 
ions of vowels with non-nasal semivowels to be diphthongs in Polish. ^ 
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phonous ill e.g.: ciqgnci — ciqgncil. Here findings indicate that tliis is indeed 
the case, i.e., that speakers of Pohsh pronoxuice words like szepnq — szepriql 
in the same way. Not being quahfied in accoustic phonetics we have nothing 
to say about this part of her M^ork. We merely Mish to point out that the way 
the listening test was conducted vitiates the validity of the conclusions. 20 
minimal pair sentences were made up and recorded by two native speakers. 
These sentences were played to 8 listeners who were asked to underline the 
subject of the sentence (either he or they). Thus there were 320 choices for each 
speaker. On the basis of statistic considerations it was decided that i£ the 
number of incoiTCCt answers was 145 or more it could be concluded that the 
sounds were not different. The number of incoiTect answers in the case of 
the lii^st speaker was 152 and of the second speaker — 146 (Zagorska-Brooks 
1968 : 37 - 39). This led Zagorska -Brooks to the conclusion that speakers of 
PoHsh could not hear the difference between word final -q and -ql, in other 
words that no such difference exists. A look at the minimal pair sentences 
suggests that these results must be taken with caution. Almost all minimal 
pairs present not only the susj^ected phonetic contrast but also a grammatical 
one, viz. that of the 3rd person phual future tense and 3rd person singular 
past, e.g.: 

19. W poludnie zahrzqbiq si^ holo domu. **At noon they will get busy around 
the house". 

20. W /pohidnie zakrzqtnql siQ holo domu. ''''At noon he got busy aroimd the 
house". 

In a number of these sentences, the jiast tense would normally be expected 
while the futiu^e tense sounds odd, e.g.: Na wojnie zginq dzielnie ''They will 
die bravely hi war" vs. Na wojnie zginql dzielnie ''He died bravely at war''. 
The latter sentence is almost a stock -phrase while the former is somewhat 
siu^prising (one might expect to find it in some unusual context). Consequently 
it is not difficult to predict, although Zagorska-Brooks presents no details, that 
the pronoim he was more often "heard" than they. In other words the test 
did not guarantc^c that the choice the listeners made was dictated by what they 
heard only and not by some extra-phonetic factors. Thus the task Zagdrska- 
-Brooks set herself, i.e. proving the homophony of word-final -q and ~c{l, 
cannot ho viewed accomplished. 

As noted above, nasaHty, in particular in word final position, disappears 
in colloquial speech. This is more characteristie of [sw] than of [ow] (cf. Wierz- 
ehowska 1971 : 141) — thus one can safely say [ide] for [ids] or [idsw] while 
[ido] for [ido] or [idow] would be considered either mieducated or dialectal. 

The status of other nasal soimds, i.e. [a ii i i] is in some respects similar 
to that of [o e]. It should be noted in the first place that these nasal vowels 
appear exclusively in pre-spirantal position and exclusively in words of foreign 
orighi. They can be pronoimccd either as pm'e vowels followed by nasal con- 
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sonants, i.e. [an um im\ ctu. or as nasal diphthongs, i.e., [aw, mv, iw...] with 
the nasal consonant dropijed out. Thus M'e get (Benni 1959 : 37): 

[aN] or [aw] szansa, means, transport 

[IN] or [iw] ivinszoicaCy mstytut 

[iN] or [iw] rynsztoh, ozynsz 

[iiN] or [uw] triumf, mimsztuh, hunszt 

The vowels [e] and [o] with the diphthongal prommciation coalesce with 
diphthongs in native words giving [ew] and [ow] 

[eN] or [8w] sensacja, benzyna . . 

[oN] or [ow] konflikt, koiisul, 

Needless to say, the appearance of nasal ghdes is completely predictable 
by rule (Gladiiey 1968 : 115 fif). that is the palatal nasal glide [J] will derive 
from a palatal nasal consonant [n] (Gladney's rule 12) while the back nasal 
ghde [w] will derive basically fi'om a dental nasal [n] (Gladney's rule 14). 
These may be called late phonetic rules in that they are ordered towards the 
end of the phonological component or, in. any case, after the major phono- 
logical rules of the language have applied. To say that some rules are ordered 
late in the gi-ammar means that they are added for the sake of phonetic ac- 
ciu-acy and in no v/ay do they affect the major phonological processes of the 
language, its "sound pattern''. To take an example, Gladney's rule 12 vnli 
convert a palatal nasal into a palatal glide before a continuant^. The existence 
of the glide changes very little within th3 phonology for although we get 
[]] in honshi, [n] still remains in e.g. honia and we have to account for the 
[n— n] alternation: 

konshi — honia — honno 
mlynski — mlynie — mlyn. 

Thus the existence of low-level rixles adds a little to the complexity of the 
grammar without affecting its core. 

Here we seem to have a good point of departure for a discussion of some 
general issues in phonological theory. We shall set it, not altogether inap- 
propriately, within Biedrzycki's analysis of nasality in Pohsh (Biecli'zycki 1963). 
Embedding his " discussion in the fi'amework of autonomous phonemics, 
Biedi-zycki posits foiu* nasal phonemes for Polish /m/, /n/, /tj/ each with a 
number of variants (allophones) whose distribution is determined by the 
phonetic context. The analysis is based on principles which today seem totally 



* The rule is of interest in itself, as it involves the change of the feature /conson/, i.e. 
on© which is very high in feature hierarchy. 
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imacceptablc, viz.: a) iiisistciiee on the strong version of the bi-imicjiieness 
condition (,,jeden dzwi^k nie m(»zc nalezec do dwoch fonemow" p. 32), b) rejec- 
tion of the relevance of morphological criteria to phonology (,,Oczywiscie nie 
zamierzamy Iderowac sig dbaloseici o .symetri^ morfologieznego ksztaltii j^z}'ha 
przy podejniowaniu ostatecznej docyzji w rozstrzyganiii tego ezA'Sto fonolo- 
gicznego problemii'' p. 32)^, c) rejection of morphological boimdaries in phono- 
logical analysis (,,W niniejszej praoy przyi^lismy jcdnak za Jassemem, iz 
granica niorfologiczna nie jest j^zykii polskim istotna dla klasyfikacji glosek 
wedhig fonemow", p. 41) ^, d) explaining arbitrariness of solutions by reference 
to the fact that the language is in a process of change (p. 34) (cf. on this point, 
Chomsky and Halle 1965:131). 

To appreciate the nnacceptability of such conditions, let ns consider some 
facts about nasality in Polish in order to see what Biedrzycki's analysis makes 
of them: the nasals in the two sets of words are different in every word: p^d 
(dental), pedz^ (alveolar), p^dzi (palatal), r^fca (velai*), rqki (post-palatal), r^ce 
(alveolar). 

The nasals of p^d — pe^dzQ are assigned to the phoneme /n/ (Biedrzycki's allo- 
phonic statements 6. 3. II. A. d. and 6. 3. II. B. a), those oir^ha — rqki to /r|/ 
(6. 5. IV. B. and 6. 5. IV. C.) and that oipqdzi to /p/ (6. 4. Ill, A. d.). Although 
Biedrzycki does not say it, what is at stake here is clearly a case of assimilation, 
i.e., a nasal allophone assimilates to the following consonant in the place of 
articulation. But precisely the same thing happens on the morphological level 
where the nasal phoneme /n/ of r^ce, p^d assimilates to the foUo^dng consonant 
to produce a velar and platal nasal phonemes /r|/ and /p/. This is again a case of 
assimilation to the following consonant in the place of articulation. Thus an 
analysis like Biedrzycki's makes it necessary to state the same regularity at 
least twice or, to put it in other words, makes it impossible to give one general 
rule for what clearly is one process'. It is, among others, for reasons like this 
that contemporary linguistics has rejected the term '^phoneme" (for a host of 
other reasons sec Chomsky 1964, Postal 1968). Although it is at present not 
immediately obvious whether some intermediate level between the phonologi- 



^ It is interesting to observe that as long ago as 1953 Panov (1970) brilHantly defend- 
ed the necessity of recognizing the morphological criterion, albeit to a limited extent, 
in any phonological work. The arguments Panov used provide enough evidence to show 
that no phonology is possible without constant reference to morphology. ^ 

• This is not carried out consistently. Biedrzycki refers to syllable boundaries in or- 
der to account for the longer variant of [m] in mam je as opposed to wamte. Were he fully 
consistent, he would have to posit yet another nasal phoneme, viz. /m:/. Likewise Bied- 
rzycki nevers says what he finds objectionable about the minimal pair rapy — ranny 
whicli, if taken seriously, would point to one more nasal phoneme, viz. /n:/. 

' The present author claims no originality as the above discussion parallels closely 
Halle's celebrated argument showing the linguistic irrelevance of the term "phoneme". 
See also Harris (1969: 14). 
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cal and phonetic ones may not prove necessary (cf. Fudge 1972), whatsis 
definitely obvious it that no such level can be meaningful if worked out on 
superficial phonetic contrasts and based on principles such as bi-imiqueness 
and invariance. In what follows we sliall have nothing to say about the nasal 
phonemes of Polish or English but we shall try to sec what general processes 
govern nasality in the two languages. Wc shall start by reviewing the major 
types of consonantal clusters involving nasals. The siu'vey presented below 
mentions the most typical clusters and is of com-se not intended as a complete 
study of clustermg in either Polish or English, 

Initial clusters consisting of two elements, one of which is a nasal, present 
an array of possibilities in Polish as contrasted with the paucity of similar 
clusters in English. Thus in Polish a plosive, a fricative or a liquid may be 
followed or preceded by a nasal, an affricate may be followed and a semi-vowel 
preceded by a nasal, e.g.: clnOy gmach; chmitra, snieg; mchii, msza; Inu, Iniany; 
mleko, mruczec] cma, mlodoi6^\ mnie, mnogosc. Against this range of possibilities 
there is basically only one cluster type in English, viz. /s/+a nasal, e.g.: 
smoke y snake, smith. Apart from this, there is a doubtful case of two nasals and 
of a nasal followed by a gUde°. 

• As is well-knowi, there are no initial clusters consisting of four members 
in English and no nasal can appear in triple clusters (Cygan 1971: 64 ff). 
Conversely, Polish offers again a variety of possibilities, some of which can be 
exemplified as follows: tknqc, grzmot, krnqbrny, sknera, czkuqc, mgniente., 
mglisty, mgla, mszczenie, Unic, mscic etc. 

The number of initial clusters would still go up if account were taken of 
clusters resulting from various morphological processes that add prcfijces, 
that is to say of clusters tliat contain word and morpheme boimdaries, e.g.: 
drgnqoy drgnienie. ' . 

Final consonantal clusters appear to be quite numerous in English (Cygan 
1971: 86 - 87) and a great number of them contain a nasal segment. A closer 
inspection reveals, however, that a considerable part of the clusters arises 
across morpheme boimdaries. Thus, if it is true to say that wc get a [r|d] 
cluster phonetically, e.g. hanged or [ntOs], e.g. thousandths, it is equally true to 
say, disregarding the inaudible word boimdaries, that we get a seven member 
[mpftsfa:] ohister medially, e.g. triumphed screaming. Once morpheme boiuida- 
ries'are taken into accoimt, the number official eon.sonantal clusters decreases 
radically and we have basically [nd], e.g.: end, sa,nd, [nt] e.g.: cant, ant, [r|fc]. 



" This is doubtful as tho phonetic semivowel [w] is a hquicl phonologically, cf.: 
maty — inali. 

^ The cases are doubtful because mnemonic has an alternative pronunciation with a 
single nasal and this word is felt to be non-English in any case. The nas£il plus glide cluster 
is suspect because it is derived from an underlying nasal followed by a vowel (Chomsky 
und Halle 1968; 192 ff). 
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e.g.: sink, bankr [ns], e.g.: tense, immense, [mp], e.g.: imp, lamp, e.g.: 
nymph, triumph, [nC], e.g.: lunch,- hunch, [nj], e. g.: plunge, strange, [Im], e.g.: 
dm, film, [In], e.g. kiln. Most of the other three or four member clusters result 
mechanically through the addition of appropriate sufl&xes and endings. It Avill 
furthermore be noted that the nascil is, in a number of cases, homorganic with 
the follo\ving obstruent (see below). The Polish final clusters are richer in that 
we get combinations of plosives, fi'icativeS, affiicates with a preceding or fol- 
lowing nasal, e.g.: loapii, haiib; pasm, gzyms; wiedzm, ksiqdz, liquids and semi- 
vowels plus nasals, e.g.: palm, pokarm, ttjm and double nasals, e.g.: hymn, very 
much like in the initial position. Three or four member clusters containing 
nasals are rare, e.g.: astmpt, piUii, kunszt, klamstw, przekleifistw. 

We may deal with the difficult problem of medial clusters very briefly by 
adopting the principle developed by Oygan (1971: 111) and dividing them into 
two groups: 1) clusters which conform to the initial or final type, 2) clusters 
which do not appear initially or finally. Disregarding again clusters arising across 
boundaries, it is easily noticeable that Polish medial clusters containing nasals 
in the majority of cases conform to the initial or final type while English clus- 
ters diverge from them by adding new ones (Cygan 1971:111): a) plosive4- 
nasal, e.g.: hypnotist, atmosphere, acme, technical, pigmy, signal, kidney; h) 
fricative+nasal, e.g.: Daphne, etnography; c) nasal+nasal, e.g.: gymnasium, 
enmity. 

Larger clusters also admit new combinations of soimds, e.g.: remonstrance, 
emblem, anxious. 

Turning to phonology now, we shall try to see whether and to what extent 
the existence of separate nasals can be predicted on independent grounds. 

Firstly, we shall assume without fiu*ther justification that the socalled 
nasal vowels in Polish will not appear in phonological representations but will 
be .derived from an underlying mid vowel+nasal in some environments (Light- 
ner's rule 25) with a subsequent deletion of pre-spirantal nasal consonants. 
Likewise, nasal vowels in some dialects of English will be derived in a similar 
manner (Chomsky 1964: 82). 

Nasal assimilation seems operative in both languages and appropriate 
niles for Polish have been posited by Lightner (1963: 225) and Gladney (1968: 
117) and for Enghsh by Chomsky (1965: 176), Chomsky and Halle (1968: 
85, 209, 222, 234) and Cygan (1971: 96). Taking Polish as the staiiiing point, 
consider the following sets of words: 

I. a. pos^pny, b^bnic, stqpac, rqbac, zastqpstwo 

b. rzqd, kr^ty, polqdwica, zqdlo, iwi^ty, piqtrzyd 

c. rqczny, t^cza, mqczka, pqczek, sqczek 

d. pi^c, l^dzwie, kr^ci, ch^c, brnqc 

e. rqka, wqgla, pqk, krqgu, miqhka, drqga 
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£. r^ki, %v^(jiely drqgi, miqkJeiy Jcr^gi 

g. bank J Ankara, tango, hungarystyka , angina 

n. poganstwo, mkncic, zamsz, zemsta, gzyms, liaiiba, chamskij mdliCj onidlaly, 
mgla, mscic, hranka, mrzonka, ohienko, studzienka, sukienka. 
.Air words in. group 1 exhibit nasal <assimiiation and this is not true of the 

group II words. Lightner's rule of assimilation reads: 

*a gr'avel +obstr 

[+nasal] p comp a grave 

Y sharj^J P comp 

in env. y sharp 

Gladney's rule is slightly different: 



[+nasal] ^ '^^^^ 



+ 



—voc 
+ cons 
a comp 
P gi*ave 
— cont 



In view of the examples given above both rules are seen to be inadequate for^ 
they would either assimilate the clusters in group 11 or, if the presence of mof t^ 
pheme boundary in Gladney's rule were inisted upon, they would fail in a 
number of cases in gi'oup I words. The rules might be saved, perhaps, if we 
were to claim that the environments are met at the point in the derivation 
where the rule applies. Such a claim, although probably true in some cases, 
would lead to a number of representations motivated solely by their applica- 
bility to the rule. Instead of pursuing this Hne, we propose a different rule 
of nasal assimilation for PoHsh, viz.: 

V 1 fa coron 

high P aiiter 

[+nasal] y distr | ] low J y distr 

[+foreign] 8 back 

_ — contin_ 
Condition: does not apply 
across morpheme boundaries 

This rule,^while assimilating nasals in group I, will not affect them in group II. 
What cases hke zemsta, zemicic show (cf.: micic, pomscic) is that the rule cannot 
work across morpheme boimdaries /pronimciations/ [zesta] or [zswsta] are quite 
impossible. The feature /distributed/ accounts for the alveolar nasals in Ic, 
the post-palatal nasal in K^", as well as the labio-dental quality of the nasal 

*° We thus take the difference between the velar nasal and the postpalatal nasal to 
consist in that the former is /—distrib/ while the latter is /-f distrib/. 



a coron 






P anter 




'1 


Y distr 


1 




8 back 
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in e.g.: trannvaj, inforviacja. The siibi-iile restricted to Avords of foreign origin 
will accoimt for the velar nasal when preceded hy imj vowel. The nasal before a 
velar plosive deserves some fiuther comment. As noted above the rule of nasal 
assimilation accounts for the appearance of the velar nasal in le, If and Ig. 
At the same time the non-velar quality of the nasal in words like slovika, 
lazienka, wronka, ionka etc. is automatically predicted, for, it Avill be recalled, 
the nasal assimilation rule caimot operate aci'oss morpheme boimdaries. We 
get slomka because of sloma, wronka because of wrona etc. 

The Enghsh rule of nasal assimilation has been noted in several places. 
Chomsky's original rule (1965: 176) 



[+ nasal] 



"a gi-ave 




P compact 


/ [ 



+ consonantal 
a grave 
P compact 



has been shown by Cygan (1971: 96) to be inadequate as it would turn nasals 
before palatals into palatal nasals. Consequently Cygan suggested that the rule 
should be split into two: 



(a) [+nasal] 



+gi'ave 




a compact 





(b) 



r I n f— grave 
[+nasal1 -> ^ 

L— compel 



- 1 

compact J 



+ consonantal" 
+ grave 
a compact 

+ consonantal"! 
—grave J 



where (a) would tmn nasals into [m] before labials and into [r|] before velars 
while (b) would tmw nasals into [n] before dentals and palatals (Cygan 1971: 
96). 

Cygan's argument is obviously soimd and Chomsky's rale must be modified 
but it still seems possible to express the generalization by means of one rule 
which must be appropriately comj)licated to reflect the fact that nasal assimi- 
lation is not of general applicability. Followhig a suggestion of Han*is's (1970: 
35) nasal assimilation in English can be expressed by imposing the "if — then" 
conditions on the rule (cf. Harms 1968: 73 fif): 
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Condition: if p^^y, thena= + 

This rule, while predicting the appearance of [n] before palato-alveolax obstru- 
ents, also accounts for the non-existence of certain clusters in English, namely 
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[m6, ni], ms, niz, yiS, y], yz]. The condition says that if the features for ante- 
riority and coronaHty in the following obstruent do not coincide, then the nasal 
must be anterior and it agrees in coronality with the obstnient. As all palato- 
-alveolar obstruents in English are /-anter, -|-coron/ the nasal must be /+c\n- 
tet\ -coron/, i,e, [n],^^ TJie feature /distributed/ was introduced into tJie rule 
to achieve a gi'eater degree of phonetic detail. Without that featiu*e the rule 
woidd make no distinction between dental and iilveolar nasals (cf.: mouthy 
tenth vs. vian, ten) as well as between bilabial and labio-dental nasals (cf.: 
embed, intend vs. emphasis, information). 

Several inadequacies of the rule must be noted: 

a) the introduction of the featiu'e /distributed/ is suspect on theoretical 
grounds as it is not expoited anywhere alse within the phonological rules of 
English. Introducing a distinctive feature with the sole i^xu'pose of accounting 
for some low -level j)lienomena is not well- motivated particularly when the 
phenomena seem to depend on e.g. the tempo of speech as is siu'ely the case 
with labio-dental nasals in English. One might suggest that integi'al feature 
coefficients should be used instead of the featin'e /distributed/ particularly 
so as these will have to be used in any case to accoimt for e.g., the post-alveolar 
nasal in country, but the final solution seems to depend on general phonetic 
considerations (cf. Harris 1970: 36-7). Thus we leave the rule in its present 
misatisfactory shape noting that the problem needs special study wliich 
would remove arbitrary solutions. 

b) nasal assimilation seems to be connected with a few other phenomena, 
notably stress, tempo of speech and boimdaries. Chomsky and Halle (1968 :419) 
note that the rule of nasal assimilation must be ordered quite late ov in any 
case after rules assigning stress. Thus, they claim, the velar nasal aj)pears 
when directly following a stressed, vowel, e.g.: concord, congress as opposed to 
concordance, congressional. But clearly the nasal assimilation rule is operative 
also in pre-stressed position, e.g.: consume, compel, commit, impose etc. Fiu^ther- 
more, examples like institute — institutional, impregnate — impregnation 
show that even if nasal assimilation depends on strees this seems valid only 
for a case when a velar j)losive is involved. But the situation is still more 
complicated, at least in the case of British Enghsh where some words with a 
velar nasal admit a variant with a non-velar nasal (cf. Jones 1967). It must be 
added that the variant with a velar nasal is given as predominant if stressed 
but this is by no means generally true (e.g. congressional has only one variant, 
namely with a velar nasal). It might be suggested that the appearance of 
the appropriiite nasal depends upon the tempo of speech. Another possible 



i» Although it is not obvious how the "if — then" conditions should be evaluated, 
it still seems preferable to have one rule rather than two when closely related phenomena 
are involved. 
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solution is to preserve the regularity noted by Chomsky and Halle with the 
proviso that the degree of stress depends upon the tempo (one might expect 
that stress, in particular non-primary, tends to be weakened in rapid, un- 
g-uarded speech). Thus we may conclude that a considerable amount of fluctua- 
tion between [rj] and [n] can be observed which seems to be comiected with 
the existence or non-existence of rules reducing non-primary stress in dif- 
ferent styles and tempos of speech Consequently certain alternations 
between [5] and [n] could be viewed as cases of fi-ee variation. 

As noted above, the nasal assimilation rule in Pohsh may not work across 
word boundaries. The same holds good for Enghsh (Eudge 1970 : 85) where 
most of the apparent exceptions to the rule are simply clusters which arise 
across boundaries, e.g.: films, dreamed, hanged, hangs etc. Appart from the 
fluctuating forms just mentioned (^income, enocurage) there are a few genuine 
exceptions, e.g.: Tlmmes, chtvisy, flimsy, James. There is one clear case, however, 
where the above generalization is dowmight false, namely the negative prefix 
in-, e.g.: inaccurate, inevitable, inobservant, inconsistent, intolerable, insincere, 
impossible, immortal, illegal, illogical, irrelevant, irrecognisable etc. It is difficult 
to adduce any reasonable argument for positing mori^heme boundaries after 
the prefix; rather the rule seems operative in spite of the existing word boimd- 
aries.i^ On the other hand (cf. Eudge 1972: 146) forms like nnpopiclar may, 
but do not have to, be pronounced with either a complete or incomplete 
assimilation. But we would disagi-ee with Eudge (1972: 146) in treating the 
two phenomena on a par. Eorms like unpopular are perfectly regular in the 
sense that they do not imdcrgo nasal assimilation due to the presence of the 
word boimdary.^^^ Eorms M^ith incomplete or complete assiinilation can be 
observed in casual or imguarded styles only, which suggests that the nasal 
assimilation rule \vould have to be modified for such styles by, say, delet- 
ing the word boimdary or in some other way (cf. Harris 1969: 15 ff). What 
remains unexplained is the behaviour of the prefix in- which appears excep- 
tional. A possible solution is the use of a minor rule in the sense of Lakoff 
(1971) and Lightner (1968), which would mark the prefix in- as imdergoing 
nasal assimilation in every case. 

Nasal assimilation is a major phonological process that helps to predict 
the appearance of nasal consonants in some contexts, tliat is to say, no detailed 
specifications of nasahty are needed in the appropriate lexical representations. 



Tho importance of recognizing different stj'^les is discussed hy Harris (1969: 

6 ff). 

In tho case of a following liquid (illegible, irrational) W\q rule docs not assimilate 
the place of articulation only but all the other features as well. A subsequent rule of 
cluster simplification (Chomsky and Halle 1968: 46 ff) applies to produce tho phonetic 
form. 

14 "word"' and not "morpheme" boundary as Fudge would have it. 
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The miles predict the occiuTence of the velar nasal m Polish completely and, 
to a limited extent, of all other nasals in both languages. The predictability of 
nasality, however, is greater than that. Chomsky and Halle claim that the 
velav nasal in English is completely predictable from phonological represent- 
ations containing an imspecified nasal followed by a velar voiced plosive, 
i.e. /Ng/. The rule of nasal assimilation and another one deleting the final 
Igl after a nasal produce the desired result, i.e. [y]. Thus [sly] is derived by 
the two niles &om imderlying /siNg/. In the case of [si7?k] only the nasal 
assimilation rule will apply leaving the voiceless velar intact. 

There are a few problems connected with the rule thrtt must be briefly 
commented upon, /g/ is apparently di'opped after nasals in word-final posi- 
tion remaining in word medial position (Chomsky and Halle 1968 : 85 - 6), 
e.g. bring vs. mingle from underlying /briNg/ and /miNgl/. It also drops before 
certain affixes that carry the # boimdary, e.g.: -ing, -er /agentive/, -ly as 
bringing, from /briNg + iKTg/, singer from /siNg#er/ vs. linger from /liNgi'/, 
finger Sxom /fiNgr/; also singly from /siNgl+ly/ and singlet from /siNg#lVt/ 
vs. kinglet from /kiNg#lVt/. The nale of g-deletion does not apply before the 
affix -er of the comparative degi'ee, e.g.: stronger, longer, yoimger. The appear- 
ance of [yg] in anger, hunger and adjectives derived from these is an instance of 
the same rule, i.e. /g/ does not drop in word medial position. The appropriate 
phonological representations for these words can be (Chomsky and Halle 
1968 : 86): /huNgr/, /seNgi*/, /huNgi'+y/, /seNgi'+y/. But the imderlying /Ng/ 
cluster, although the most common one, is not the only soxu'ce of plionetic [??]. 
According to Chomsky and Halle (1968 : 234) in some words it is to be derived 
"from an imderlying nasal plus a velar continuant /x/. This is the solution 
offered for words like dinghy, hangar, gingham, Birmingham but its correct- 
- ness depends upon the recognition of an underlying velar continuant. If the 
segment is rejected (cf. Hurford 1970 : 21), then the words would probably 
have to be treated as exceptions^''. 

The presence of palatal [m] and [n] is said to constitute the major differ- 
ence between the Polish and English inventory of nasals. As was noted in 
conjunction with the plionetics of Polish nasals, [m] camiot occur before [i], 
in word-final position aiid medially before a consonant. Polish phoneticians 
have usually described tlie [m] sound as a palatal bilabial nasal followed 
by a pin^e vowel and adduced minimal pairs like mara-miara (Szober 
1962 : 13). It is also admitted that, dialectally, a glide or a diphthong 
may foillow [m] (Doroszewski 1963 : 47, Wierzchowska 1971 : 182). It seems, 
however, that in present day Polish the j)resence of a front glide after the j)alatal 



In the ca.se of British English dinghy and hangar would have to be taken out of the 
list anyway, as tho former requires while tho latter allows a velar plosive phonetieally 
(Jones 1967). 
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bilabial nasal is prevailing. In fact, the appearance of a glide is much more ge- 
neral as it follows all labial and labio-clentalconsonants/rhegHde is recognized 
by Biedi'zycki (1963, 1972) in his works on Polish pronunciation. In this way, 
the palatal quahty of th^ bilabial nasal can be seen as <)ontingent on the 
palatal character of the following segment. We return to a fuller specification of 
that segment below, [n] differs from [m] in that it occurs in all positions and 
also before consonants. Closer inspection reveals, however, that in some con- 
texts it is clearly predictable. One of them is the position before [i] where the 
nasal is invariably palatal, e.g.: niht, nigdy. Also before the adjective forming 
suffix [n] is excluded at the expence of [n]. Hence we get frequent alterna- 
tions [n-n], e.g.: pan-payishiy Ren-reriski, Napoleon-mpoleoHsJci, mlyn-mlyiishi 
etc. A simple rule palatalizing /n/ before /sk/, or most probably /isk/, would 
account for these alteiiiations. The necessaiy palatal quality of [m] and [n] 
before [i], the impossibility of [m] and [n] before [i] as well as the glide appearing 
after [m] suggest that the palatal nasals be derived from imderlying plain 
ones in the environment before /i/. This /i/ would be deleted when following 
[n] and being followed by another vowel. It would be tm-ned into a glide after 
[m] before a vowel. Putting all this into informal rules we have 
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/i/ would also be deleted m other positions by rules needed on independent 
gi'omids (cf. Lightner's rule 44). 

A riile of nasal deletion eliminates a nasal between two consonants and 
before the liquids [1, w] (Schenlcer 1954 : 473), e.g.: padn^ — padlem —padl- 
szy, which can be expressed as 

[+uasal] 0 _ |1 

This way of handling the palatal character of /m/ and /n/ diverges ffom 
earlier treatments (Lightner 1963; Glaclney 1968) that take it to be the result of 
palatalizing nasals by any fi'ont vowel (Lightner's rule 17). But, as con-ectly 
observed by Gladney (1968 : 112) ''for every Pohsh word displajang a front 
vowel following a consonant which does not show the effects of rule 17 we must 
explain why the latter did not capply''. The number of words in contemporary 
Polish displaying [li] after a nonpalatal consonant is considerable. This would 
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point to the necessity of modifying rule 17 rather than modifjnng phonological 
representations of a gi-eat number of words. The attempt, made above, may 
again prove in need of revision ^dthin a more comprehensive treatment of 
Polish phonology. 

We shall finally turn to a phenomenon in Polish Avhich has no equivalent 
in English, viz. the vocalic alternations (basically alternations in backness) 
in the envii-onment before a nasal plus an obstraent. Consider the follo^ving 
examples: Mqc-klql-klqla; h^-hqseh-zahqsha\ golqb-golqbie-golqbek] stqpac^vst^p- 
ny\ cz^s6-czqstha\ blqd-blqdmj; pamiqc-pamiqtiiij etc. An attempt Avill be made 
below to show that the alternations can be predicted with a fair degi-ee of 
accm^acy. Our question is: under what conditions do the vocalic alternations 
take place? The partial answer which follows has been divided into five 
descriptive statements. 

I. If the nom. sg. mas. nomis end in a back vowel followed by a nasal and 
a homorganic voiced obstruent then the back vowel alternates with a front 
one inobhque cases, e.g.: zqb, dqb, jastrzqb, golqh, Mqb, zrqb, blqd, urzqd, 
mqz, hrcf^, galqz, ksiqdz, etc. 

Exceptions: Zqd!, sqd, posqg, oglqd, mosiqdz, trqd, drqg. In other words, back 
vowels appear in closed syllables and front in open ones. Alternations never 
occur 'other\vise, that is: 

a) if a mid vowel appears before a nasal followed by a homorganic ob- 
struent, e.g.: p^d, krmoqdz, krqg, orqz, oblqd, labqdz; pqh, przehqs, strqjc, ivqs, 
bqjc, brzdqc, hqt, Tcablqjc, pajqk; brzqk, chqc, skrqt, dzwiqk, wstrqt, jqk, Iqk, wstqp; 
exceptions: tysiqc4ysiqcy , miesic^c-miesiqcy; 

b) if a mid vowel followed by a nasal and a homorganic obstruent does 
not appear in steam-final syllable, e.g.: bqkart, krqzownik, Mqbowisko; 

c) in words that are synchronically foreign (Chomsky and Halle 1968 : 
: 373 fif), e.g.: anons, lament, inteligent, sens, agent. 

II. In diminutives formed by the suffixes -eJc, -ka, -ko the stem-final vowel is 
invariably back no matter what vowel the basic form may contain, e.g.: 
kqs-hqsek, gqs-gqska, czqsc-czqstka, chrzqsc-chrzqstka, grzqda-grzqdka, rqka-rqcz- 
ka, d^b-dcibek, galqz-galqzka, Iqjca-lqczka, strqk-strqczek also in a large group 
of nouns denoting small animals that end in in the nom. sg., e.g.: 
bydlq-bydlqtko, koci^kociqtko, odlq-oslqtko. Likewise: ciel^, j^^g'^k, kurczq, szcze- 
niq, zrebiQ, orlq, pisBq, prosiq, sarniq etc. The same is true about a certain num- 
ber of noims where the suflfixes are added although the nomas need not be 
diminutives in the normal sense, e.g.: pamiqc-pamiqtka, dzieioiqc-dziewiajJca; 
dziesiqd'dziesiqtka, piQc-piqtka, swiqty-sioiqtek, kqs-zakqska or where the di- 
minutive is the only form in existence, e.g. wrzqf.ek. 

Exceptions: dqtka, piqtka. 
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III. Before the adjectival suffix -ny the stem-final vowel almost invariably is 
front if followed by a nasal and a homorganic obstruent, no matter what 
vowel appears in the basic form, e.g.: blqd-blqdny, majqtek-majqtny, mq^cic- 
-mejny, mqz-mQzny, miesiqo-miesi^czny, zqb-'riaz^bny, pojqc-pojqtiiy, rzqd-pod- 
rzqdny, oglqd-oglqdny, rqha-rqczny, pamiqc-pami^tny, tvstqpic-wstqpny, pieniqdz- 
-pieniqzny, and vacuously doszczqtny, chqtny, ncmiqtny, nqdzny, piqhny, 
szcz^sny, tvdzi^czny, oboj^tny, potqzny, tqshny etc. 

Exceptions are very infi'eqiient; the following almost exhaust the list: Iqczny, 
zqdny, porzqdny, nierzqdny, przesqdny, rozsqdny. 

IV. Feminine and neuter noims that end in a vowel in the nom, sg. change the 
stem-final front voAvel, followed by a nasal and a homorganic obstraent, 
into back Avhen it appears in a closed syllable, i.e. in gen. pi., e.g.: stvi^to-swiqt, 
jagniqta-jagniqt, tvstqga-tvstqg, mqka-viqk, r^ha-rcik, niemotvlqtct-niemoiolqt, 
dziewczqta- dziewczqt etc. 

Exceptions: pqta-pqt, piqta-pi^t. 

V. In verbs, the stem-final back vowel followed by a nasal and the infinitival 
ending -d alternates Avith a front vowel in passive participles in -ty and in 
noims derived from these verbs. The front and back vowels appear, as above, 
in open and closed syllables, e.g.: najqc-najqiy-najqcie, pojqc-pojqty-pojqcie, 
ciqc-ciqty-ciqcie, wyklqC'tvyklqty-tvyklqcie, tknqc-thniqty-tkniqcie, poczqc-poczqty- 
-poczqcie, ogamqc-ogarniqly-ogarniqcie. 

It must be noted that in some cases the application of a specific rule seems 
to depend on semantic featm*es, i.e. it is phonologically unpredictable, e.g.: 
p^Jc'p^czek '^bunch'' vs. pqk-pqczek ''bud", rzqd-rzqdy ''government'' vs. 
rzqd-rz^dy "row", sqk-sqczeh "knot'' vs. sqczeh "filter", wiqz-wiqzy "elm" 
vs. vriqzy "bonds". 

The above smvey of the vocalic alternations in the environment before 
nasals is anything but complete. A detailed analysis of Jhe problem Avould 
require a separate study set Avitliin other rules of Tolish phonology that are 
not available at the moment. The pm^pose of the survey was to single out 
some recalcitrant problems and to show that what may seem eri'atic at fii-st 
glaiice is in fact quite regular. 

We started om* comparison of nasalit}' in Polish and English by noting 
that the two languages differ considerably in the degree to which they exploit 
the feature /+nasal/. The analysis has shoAvn that phonological representa- 
tions in the two languages make use of the same nasal segments: /m/ and /n/ 
sometimes not even fully specified, i.e. /N/. The only differences in underlying 
representations consist in tlie possibilities of clustering nasals with other 
segments. The considerable surface discrepancies betAveen nasality in Polish 
and in English rest then Avith the phonological rules and the featme inter- 
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pretation riiles operative in the two languages. The rules, although sometimes 
similar in parts, work largely dififerently. It is this different working of phono- 
logical rules that brings heterogeneity into otherwise similar patterns. 
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STRESS IN ENGLISH AND POLISH - AN INTRODUCTION TO A 

CONTRASTIVE ANALYSIS 



Janina Ozga 

The Jagdlonian Vniversily of Cracow 



The aim of this paper is to provide a general theoretical fi'amework for an 
exhaustive contrastive analysis of sti-ess patterns in English and Polish. Con- 
sequently, the possible pedagogical imphcations of the analysis in question 
will be no more than signalled, which does not mean that the more utilitarian 
approach is disregarded on principle. The apparent disi'egai'd arose fi'om the 
obvious fact that practical conclusions can only be subsequent to a careful 
comparison of scientific descriptions of the languages studied, or of selected 
areas of then structiu'e, in this case of an aspect of Enghsh and Pohsh soimd 
structure. 

To make this khid of comparison possible it is essential that the general 
framework should be uniform, i.e. that it should consist of precisely formulated 
principles and processes which will yield as final products parallel scientific 
descriptions (of the languages considered) comparable in the sense that they 
will be stated in terms of the same or comparable categories, featiu'es, and 
sets of relations. 

It seems that the condition of ^Hmiformity" is most adequately and con- 
sistently met by the transformational generative (TG) theory. As a basis for a 
contrastive study TG grammar is found superior to alternative models of 
language description for two main reasons: 

(1) as the most ambitious attempt at developing a general ''theory o^: 
natural language as such" (Chomsky and Halle 1968 : 4), it seeks to provide 
language-independent j)rinciples of organization of a grammar and to de- 
termine sets of imiversal elements (classes, categories, features); 

(2) as a formalized theory of language description, based on an alphabet of 
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unambiguously interpreted symbols and notatioual devices, it strives to 
formulate statements which are not only precise and exj^licit but which, 
through constant verification and modification, may become the simplest 
optimal interpretations of linguistic facts (linguistically significant generali- 
zations). 

The description of a pxrticular language based on the principles given 
above is essentially a formahzed gi-ammar constructed on the basis of an 
inventory of formal and substantive miiversals, j^rovidcd by the general 
theory. In this way, although the gi-ammars of, say, English and Polish draw 
from this inventory in different, language-specific ways, they are, thanlcs to 
rigorous notational conventions, comparable in so far as it is possible to state 
(informally, at this point) that a given element (class, feature, rule) of English 

does (not) occm* 
« does (not) function 

is (not) (equivalent) (congiaient) with a given element 

in Polish and vice versa. Moreover, knowing the general principles of lin- 
guistic structm-e, it may be possible to state whether the occm-rence (equi- 
valence, congruence) of element X in English and Polish is conditioned by 
the fact that X is an essential property of all languages (property of language), 
or is accidental, or is due to their common, though remote, origin. Such state- 
ments may prove to be of extreme importance for the preparation of teaching 
materials. 

On the other hand, contrastive analysis and .parallel descriptions prior to 
it may bring to light hitherto luu'evealed 'Hmiversal principles'', or they may 
modify and even invalidate some of the proposals of the general theory. 
This brings- another dimension into a contrastive study: it does not consist 
merely of '-'putting theory into practice'', but also acts as a filter to the theory. 
This aspect of contrastive studies will not be considered in this study. 

The above statements suggest that the TG approach is the most adequate 
basis for inter -language studies. It has, indeed, been fomid successful in con- 
trastive analyses of syntactic j)roblems (see Marton 1968 and 1971). It remains 
to be seen whetlier it is equally well equipped for a contrastive analysis of 
phonological problems. 

The argument presented below derives its basic concepts from tlie phono- 
logical theory proposed by Chomsky and Halle (1968), though it has also 
been influenced by the other works cited. Against this sophisticated back- 
groimd many links in the reasoning may appear strikingly primitive and in- 
dulging in truisms. It is hoped, however, that relating things ''ah ovo" may both 
add to the clarity of exposition and reveal the importance of some mide- 
servedly obscin*ed factors, 
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The major principle imderlying the discussion is that of estabhshing a 
general fi'amework (in terms of rides, symbols and conventions) within which 
stress contours of any language may be analysed. On the other hand, some 
statements will refer directly to English and Polish in order to determine, 
even if superficially and tentatively, whether the processes governing stress 
placement in the two languages may be compared only in a very general 
or whether they are convergent also at points of detml. 

Let lis consider a pair of conginient (term used after Mai-ton 1988 : 58) 
sentences, one in Enghsh. 

(1) John knows this house, 
one in Polish, 

(2) Jan zna ten dom. 

Suppose M^e use the sjmtactic component of TG gi^amniar (of English and PoUsh 
respectively) to generate syntactic descriptions of (1) and (2) with syntactic 
suiiiace structures which are labelled bracketings of strings of formatives 
(notation after Chomsky and HaUe 1968): 

(3) [s[Ni>[NJohn]j^]j^p [vp[vknow]v afjy [NpLothisju W^ouselj^Jj^plvplg 
(4^) [s[i^pLNJan]i^]j^P [vp[vznac]v afjy [^[DtenJu [Ndom]i^]j^p]vp]s 

The lexical and grammatical formatives, here presented in abbreviatory ortho- 
graphic notation, are in fact complexes of syntactic, semantic aiid phono- 
logical features, provided by the lexicon of the gi^ammar. Phonologically, 
each formative is a string of segments, which constitutes its ''lexical representa- 
tion". Furthermore, each segment is itself a complex of phonetic features 
taken from a universal set. Since a lexical representation of a given formative 
specifies only its inherent (idiosjmcratic) phonological propei-ties, only those 
features of its segments are provided which are not determinable by phono- 
logical rules. Thus a lexical representation is really an abstract form con- 
sisting of incompletely specified ''archi'' segments. The rules of the i^hono- 
logical component convert such underlying forms into fully-specified phonetic 
representations: ''directives" for ideal phonetic interpretation of formatives 
and larger utterances. 

In order to enter the phonological component whose rules assign ideal 
phonetic representations to (3) and (4), the latter must fii'st be converted by 
certain readjustment rules into ''phonological representations'' — such mod- 
ifications of syntactic surface structure as are "appropriate for the rules of 
phonological interpretation" (Chomsky and Halle 1968 : 9). Aiid so certain 
readjustment rules will convert the gi'ammatical formative a/, introduced 
by syntactic rules, into phonological elements, ultimately giving [ylcnowsJv in 
(3) and [yznajy in (4). Otherwise, we can assume that the lexical representa- 
tions of (3) and (4) ai'e identical with their respective phonological representa- 
tions. 
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Let lis now inako the following assnmption: 

(1) From the set of phonetic featxu'es universally available for determining 
the possible *phonetic representations of utterances of any human language, 
both English and Polish utilize only segmental non-prosodic featiu'es. 

In accordance with this assumption the phonological components of the 
grammars of English and Polish will ultimately convert (3) and (4) into: 

(5) daonnawzSisliaws 

(6) janznatendom^ 

i.e., there will be a simple temporal succession of segments bound by silences 
at both ends for no other reason than that nothing precedes and nothing 
follows it. Now in wi'iting, ''the secondary medium of language'', representa- 
tions like ''JohnJoiowsthishouse" and ''Janznatendom'' are possible: there 
are no serious physical constraints on typing (or even handmiting) whole 
pages in this fashion, though, of coiu'se, their intelligibility would be impeded 
and ambiguities. Avould undoubtedly occiu% e.g. of the sort used in puns or 
cahmboiirs {English: jinicemany seetJiemeat, readjusttJiis; Polish: czytrzyrtiasz, 
odshidniy kilowaty), at sentence bomidaries, etc. But, to paraphrase Chomsky 
and Halle (1968 : 10), speakei-s, unlike wiiters, do run out of breath; there are 
certain universal constraints on the way a sentence can be ixttered or joined 
with other sentences in any language. Perhaps (5) and (6) could, thanks to 
their shortness, be uttered in one breath (though surely not wthout some 
stress and pitch characteristics), but any longer stretch of speech needs pauses. 
The question now arises whether these pauses are only featm'es of performance, 
i.e., whether they occiu: whenever a pai-ticular speaker happens to run out of 
breath. This is cei-tainly not true. Pauses are universal phonetic features, 
determined by language-independent physiological factors, but their duration 
and distribution are determined by the phonological and syntactic structure of 
pai-ticular languages (though, of course, "pauses of performance'' may cut 
across ''"nauscs of competence"). At this point the impoi-tant questions are 
.how are pauses realized in English and Polish and whether the two languages 
are comparable ''pause wise". 

The most meticulous scansion possible seems to insert pauses in (5) and (6) 
in the following way: 

(7) //d30n/n3wz/5i3 /haws// • 

(8) / / jan/zna/ten /dom/ / 

('7" — a shorter pause, "//" — a longer pause, before and after (5) and (6) 
when pronoimced in larger pieces of discourse 2; "longer" and "shorter" are 
impressionistic, relative terms, not absolute, physical^ constant ones). 



^ Transcription for both English and Polish is that of Jassem 1971. 
- Possible * 'machine -made'* intersegniental pauses are disregarded here (see Cygan 
1971: 17). 
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It aj^i^ears that the congi-unce of the sentences extends to pause division. 
Also, there is a similarity in the substance and use of the suprasegmental 
prosodic characteristics of (7) and (8), which, though denied any existence 
in Assumption I, empirically refute its value. XJttarances cannot do without 
prosodic featiu^es any more than than they can do mthout pauses. In fact, 
there exists a close relationship between these phenomena, the nature of which 
will be investigated (rather superficially) l;)elow. In any case, for all piu'poses, 
Assumption I is imtenable; perhaps (5) and (6) could be produced by speech- 
synthesizers, but it is doubtful wiiether a longer stretch of such ''tallc" would 
be understood. 

Let lis put forward another assumption: 

(II) Apart from segmental features, both English and Polish make use of 
pauses and prosodic features associated with syllables of their utterances: 
pauses oiiGUX at syllable boundaries and prosodic features use syllables as the 
units over which they fimction. 

Assumption II appears to be con-ect, at least for (7) and (8). The empiri- 
cally established pauses (artificial perhai^s, but permissible) occur between 
groups of segments which in English and Polish are termed syllables. 

Smce the problem of the syllable is not central to this study, let us mention 
only briefly those facts concerning the syllable, which are relevant to the 
study of pauses and prosodic featiu^es: 

(a) phonetically, the division of utterances into syllables is language- 
-independent, determined by the respiratory processes involved in speech- 
-production. The stream of air to be modulated by the speech organs is ex- 
haled from the hmgs (or inhaled in some languages) rhytmically, in a series of 
chest-pulses (Abercrombie 1965 : 17; Hockett 1958 : 64). Each chest-pulse 
correlates with a phonetic syllable which consists of a peak (vowel or sonorant 
which renders the chest-pulse audible and so is an indispensable part of a 
syllable) and of optional consonantal margins. There ai'e as many phonetic 
syllables in an utterance as there are syllable pealcs (nuclei). Phonetic syllables 
are the smallest tmits of speech that can be uttered in isolation i.e. between 
'V' and ''It' pauses (see Note 2); 

(b) phonologicaily, syllable-division and -structm^e are language-specific. 
Each language jmts specific constraints (which must be accounted for in its 
grammar) on the number of segments and on the way they are combined to 
form syllables of that language (i.e. what segments or groui^s of segments can 
constitute peaks and margins). 

The syllable-division of (7) and (8) is based on the native speakers' know- 
ledge of the constraints mentioned in (b). Thus, the syllable in these representa- 
tions are phonological syllables of English and Polish respectively. 
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Though tlie segments constituting (7) and (8) are different, the number of 
pauses and syllables is the same: their rhythm is identical. It is a syllable- 
-timed rhythm (spondaic), based on the isochi'onous occun'ence of syllable 
peaks: * ^ — 

(9) ll^l-l-l-ll (10) 
(9) and (10) are not, however, absolutely adequate representations: they do 
not account for the fact that the last syllable of (7) and the fu'st of (8) are 
more strongly stressed, more prominent than all the others, this prominence 
being due to gi-eater energy of articulation (perceived as greater loudness) 
and to pitch movement of different natm'e and direction from that of the 
remaining syllables. (7) and (8) should then be interpreted as follows: 

cii) rH'-Hi . (12) ihrhHi 

If the gi'ammatical descriptions of English and Polish were based on 
(syllabized interpretations of) sentences like (1) and (2), the phonological 
component of the grammars would be very uncomplicated indeed. The under- 
lying lexical (phonological) representations (3) and (4) would differ only in- 
significantly from phonetic representations, readjustment rules would sub- 
stitute [s...]s brackets by // pauses, erase all labelled bracketing within the 
sentences and eliminate the affix. A rule of phonology would insert / pauses 
at syllable boimdaries, another rtde would assign the featm'e ''nuclear (sentence) , 
stress" to the vowel of the last syllable in English and to the first in Polish. 
Stress would then be a redimdant phonetic feature, auxiliary (together vnth 
j)itch) to the pause determining sentence boundaries. 

Though such a phonological component might, perhaps, be adequate for 
the Tswana language (cf. Jones 1962 : 136), it would assign coiTect phonetic 
representations only to an extremely limited number of English and Polish 
sentence-types (spoken quite mmaturally, at that). As it happens, neither 
in English nor in Polish are the stress-, pitch- and pause-assignment rules so 
directly delfbrmined by the syllable count as would appear fi-om (1) and (2), 
though every element to which they apply must consist of integers of syl- 
lables. Assumption II will, therefore, have to be modified. 

It may be seen from the preceding j^aragraphs that the featiu'es ''pause", 
"stre.ss" and "pitch" are not assigned to utterances independently of one 
another. Since, however, stress is the featiu*e upon which the attention of 
this study is to be focused, the other two will not henceforth be considered 
suo lege but rather in so far as they are indispensable for elucidating problems 
involving stress. 

Thus the next assumption to be made will directly refer to stress only: 

(III) Both in English and in Polish the degree of stress assigned to partic- 
ular syllables of an utterance is determined by the surface structure of that 
utterance. 
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Though intuitively felt to be coiTect, Assumption III, in its present formu-- 
lation, is too general to provide a deeper insight into the nature of stress in 
the two languages or into general principles pertaining to it in the organization 
of the phonological component. Om immediate task wiU then be refining the 
assumption so that it may ultimately become a guiding principle for the 
analysis of stress. 

In the analysis of (1) and (2) only t^yo degi'ees of stress were mentioned: 
: the "stronger" stress associated ^vith a si^ecific pitch movement and the 
^Sveaker" stress assigned indiscriminately to the other syUables of the utter- 
" ancos. That was only possible owing to siuface structui*es which allowed 
syllabification. Actually, the stress contoiu'S of^utterances in both languages 
are highly differentiated, though the differentiation is neither haphazard nor 
dii-ectly determined by physiological or physical factors. Both in English and 
Polish four to five degi-ees of stress are easily perceived (Chomsky and Halle 
1968 : 116; Dluska 1957 : 104); it is proposed in Assumption III that .such 
observations reflect (imperfectly though adequately enough) the differentia- 
tions imposed by the syntactic organization of utterances and lexical items 
appearing in them (as well as some other, Jiitherto unspecified, factors). 

If stress assignment is governed by the surface structiu^e of utterances, 
it seems reasonable to expect that the comi>lexity of stress contours increases 
with the complexity of the siuface stracture of particular utterances. Let us 
then begin with the simplest, monosyllabic utterances, such as English Stop 
or Yes and Polish Stqj or Tah\ Here, both for English and for Polish utter- 
ances, uo ma.tter what their stnictiu-al desci'iption, the following rule is valid: 
"In monosyllables, the vowel receives j)rimary stress'' (Chomsky and 
Halle 1968 : 16). 

As there is no other syllable which could bear a ''non-primary" stress, 
the use of the modifier "primary" does not seem justified. However, the only 
stress of monosyllables is comparable to the primary stresses of polysyllabic 
utterances in so far as both are associated with a specific pitch movement. 

As soon as two-syllable utterances are considered, the rules of the placement 
of primary and weaker stresses must depend on the information provided by 
the surface structiu'e representations of such utterances, as is best exemplified 
by contrastive pairs hke the famous English black bird (NP) vs blachbird (N) 
or Polish na boj (PP) vs naboj (N)^. 

To account for this dependence (and for some other phonological processes) 

3 Actually any syllable (in both languages) can form an utterance; even such ones as 
are not ordinarily ^'stressed" or capable of appearing in isolation in English, e.g., to a ques- 
tion "Did you say ^allusion' or Mllusion'?" it is possible to answer "[jbI]", according 
to certain phonological principles which cannot, at this point, be discussed in full. 

* But of. prepositional phrases like 'no mieS where the preposition is stressed; such 
and similar forms are historically motivated. 

9 Papers and Studies v. il 
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Chomsky and Halle propose the general principle of a * 'transformational 
cycle'' in phonology, according to which some rides of the phonological com- 
ponent (notably the stress assignment rides) are transformational rides "that 
apply in a cyclical manner, beginning with the smallest constituents of the 
surface structui-e and proceeding systematically to larger and lai'ger con- 
stituents'' (1968 : 163). The last rule in each cycle erases the innermost labelled 
brackets; the maximal domain of the cyclical ride application is a "phono- 
logical phrase" (see p. 131 below). The actual stress assignment rides are 
language-specific: only the principle of the transformational cycle is assumed 
to be a linguistic universal. Chomsky and Halle have managed to explain a 
variety of problems involving stress on the basis of this principle statements 
and examples of Dhiska (1957 : 104 and 1947 : 41)^ seem to confii-m that the 
stress contours of Polish are also based on this principle. Thus Assumption 
III may be made more precise by the addition of the reservation that the 
stress assignment rules of English and of Polish, determined by the sm'face 
structiu'es of utterances in these languages, are rules of the transformational 
cycle, as defined by Chomsky and Halle 1968. There seems to be enough justi- 
fi.cation for accepting Assumption III thus modified as the basis for a detailed 
description of stress contoius in English and Polish, which does not mean that 
all of the Chomsky-Halle principles must be slavishly followed (especially as 
they refer to vexy simple constructions). 

Assumption III requires one more modification: it must be stated explicitly 
what kind of "smface striictiu^e" it is thnt determines the stress contoiu'S of 
utterances. If it is agreed that stress placement rules belong to the phonologi- 
cal component, then it can only be the phonological smf ace structure (according 
to what was said on p. 125). Thus it is imperative that readjustment rules (apart 
from other modifications) "prepare" the syntactic structm^e for the operation 
of stress placement rules. These readjustment rides cannot be ommitted from 
the "detailed descriptions" to be made because, if it is assumed that they oper- 
ate on strings generated by syntax, which for both English and Polish are 
analysed in terms of the same lexical and major categories, then their language- 
specific "interference" is crucial for understanding how ans why differences and 
subsequent difficidties for learners arise. English and Polish share some of their 
readjustment rides concerning stress placement. For example, it appears, even 
from a superficial analysis, that the demarcation of utterances into phonologi- 



^ In particular, they were able to demonstrate that the stress contours of English 
words, commonly hold to bo extremely irregular and unpredictable, can, in fact, bo predict- 
ed from the miderlying lexical representations of formatives and their organization in 
the siu'face structure if the principle of tho transforiiiational cycle is utilized. 

° She mentions tlie ''many-stoveyed'' pattern of stress contours and thoir gradation. 
Her statement that the stress contours of longer utterances reflect those of their pai»ts is 
strildngly similar to that of Chomsky and Halle (1968: 15). 
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cal phrases is on the whole identical in both these languages, i.e. a simple 
sentence=l phonological phrase, comi^ound sentences are divided into phrases 
in the same Wciy (e.g. before conjimctions, if present), appositional sentences or 
phrases receive the same treatment, etc.'' Both in English and in Polish the 
phonological plu^asc is a imit of intonation, i.e., it contains one tone-bearing 
(as Catford put it, cf. 1966: 606) syllable, which is at tl^e same time its primary- 
sti'essed syllable (this is in keeping with what has been said about the pitch 
characteristics of primar}'- stresses). Hence our exami^les (1) and (2) are phono- 
logical phivases of EngUsh and Polish respectively, ea,r,h having one tonic 
(nuclear) stress: 

(13) 234i (14) i324 (1 — primary-stressed syllable 

2 — secondaiy-stresscd syllable, etc.) 

The position of primary sfci*ess is different in English and in Polish; also, they 
form different patterns ^\dth the weaker stresses. Such differences are not only 
the result of the fact that the two languages have different cycUcal rules of 
stress placement in phonology, but also of the specific analysis which readjust- 
ment rules provide for then utterances. In order to imderstand this important 
fimctiou of readjustment rules in modifying the syntactic surface structm'c for 
piu'poses of stress assignment within phonological phrases, it is necessary to 
introduce certain types of ^^boundaries'', which are connected in a characteristic 
mamier with "pauses" discussed earlier. It has been said that ajmrt fi'om seg- 
ments the phonetic representations of utterances in English and Polish must 
contain pauses. It has proved inadequate for most utterances in the two lan- 
guages to insert the pauses at syllable boundaries (cf. Assumption II). It is, 
therefore, reasonable to assume that pauses are not introduced by the phono- 
logical itself, but are realizations of certain sets of features — different for 
different pause-tyj^es but all including the featme [—segment] — which are 
already present in the phonological sm*face structure of utterances. A more 
scientific term used to name such sets of featiu-es is *'boinidary" or "jimctiu'e"; 
the teriTK * 'pause" is reserved for the possible phonetic ^>.ctualizations of boimda- 
ries. The following kinds of boundary ai*e inipoi-tant for sti'ess placement rules®: 
(1) phonological j)hrase boundary (con^elative to oux//imuse), which is 
introduced by readjustment rules; 

" Naturally, the readjustment rules dividing utterances into phonological phrases 
have to be carefully formulated, which is beyond the scope and purpose of this papor. 
It should be mentioned, however, that these rules will ha^^^e to account for certain per- 
formance factors (e. g. speed, register) and also for free variation. 

• The formative boundary "H- is disregarded here because it cannot block the appli- 
cation of stress placement rules. It will, nevertheless, have to be considered in. a detailed 
study, M-here the conversion of # iixto -f in certain contexts influence stress rule appli- 
cation. 
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(2,)- word boundary # (correlative, in cei-taiu configiu'atioiis, to our /pause), 
which operates M'ithin phonological phrases. It is introduced into syntactic 
surface strnctiu-es as a result of a general convention: ''The boundary # is 
is automatically insei-ted at the beginning and end of every string dominated 
by a major category, i.e. by one of tlie lexical categories ''noun", "verb", 
"adjective", or by a category such as ''sentence", ''noim phrase", 'Verb 
phrase", which dominates a lexical category" (Chomsky and Halle 19G8: 3G6). 

It appears from the convention that phonological phrase boundaries cor- 
relate with word boundaiies associated with cei-tain types of consituents (e.g. 
''vS"). The fimction of readjustment rules in the demarcation of utterances into 
phonological phrases is the conversion of certain (specified) word boimdaries 
into phonological phrase boiuidaries in order to delimit the domain of cychcal 
rule application. On the other hand, the readjustment rules have another 
important function, signalled above, in comiection with the # boundaiy. 
Namely, proper modification of the sjmtactic structm^e within the phonological 
phrase, which is prerequisite for proper stress assignment in the phonological 
component, is to a considerable degree the result of the ajiplication of language- 
specific readjustment rules which: 

(1) delete # in cei-tain positions 

(2) substitute # in certain positions 

(3) retain # in certain positions, to block undesirable phonological 
processes 

Likewise, the readjustment rules eliminate, retain, or even shift cei-tain label- 
led brackets (e.g. in the case of ''proclitics" and ''enclitics" of some lexical 
formatives) in order to ensure the correct application of the transformational 
cycle and also of other, non-cyclical, phonological rules. The importance of such 
modifications may be seen even from a superficial analysis of ad! hoc examples; 
e.g. the i^resence of # prevents incoiTCct stress shift in words with affixes 
that are neutral in respect to stress placement: English: teacfi^ing, happi^ness] 
Polish: poszli^hysmy, zabrali^scie. 

It seems that as far as stress is concerned the readjustment rules of Polish 
might eliminate the boimdaries and labelled brackets far more radically than 
those of English (though this may not be quite true, as there are other aspects 
of i:)honology to consider). This is coimected with the fact that the transforma- 
tional cycle operating within the word (defined tentatively, after Chomsky 
and Halle 1968: 13, as a constituent by the configuration with no 

internal occuiTence of ##, with no brackets involved as yet) is probably 
"shorter" in Polish than in English. This, in turn, may be caused by the fact 
that Polish has a "fixed" word stress, in the sense that primary and weaker 
stresses are assigned in the majority of cases automatically to cei-tain syllables 
of the word, disregarding its internal structure with respect to both # and 
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labelled bracketing (but cf. comi:)oimds below). Thus, the transformational 
cycle operates on words after pre-cyclical rules within the words have been 
api^lied (if any), yielding ultimately forms with the xnimary stress on the penid- 
timate syllable, tertiary stress (second strongest permitted in words) on the 
first syllable, if there are foiu- or more syllables, and weaker stresses, unspeci- 

1 1 3 J 

fied at this point, on all the remaining syllables, e.g., spoMj, spokojjiy, zaspokoic. 
There are exceptions that must be accounted for in the lexicon or, prefer- 

1 13 1 

\ ably, by the readjustment rules, e.g. prezydent, matematyJca; also compounds 
:in which the tertiary stress is assigned to that syllable which received primary 

3 1. 3 1 

Stress m the first element of the compoimd, e.g. szarmiiebieski vs. dalekobiezny, 

but cf. Wielkanoc, zegarmistrz, Bialyatok, compounds in which the second 
element is a monosyllable^. 

In English, more frequently than in Polish, categorial featxu'es of words 
and the internal structure of complex forms are indispensable cues for stress 
assignment. Word stress can be assigned properly only when these cues are 
I>resent in the phonological surface structui'e,' e.g., they must be available to 

1 3 • 1 X 3 

secure coiTect stress placement in import (N) and import (V) and in photograph 

YS. photography vs. photographic, etc. Chomsky and Halle (1968) provided the 
first insight into the system of rules that assign stresses to English words ind 
also some of the rules that eiism-e proper stress placement. These must be 
included, elaborated and modified in a detailed descnption of stress patterns 
in English. It is quite possible that the ''etymologicar'approachio to the study 
of English stress (largely imnecessary for Pohsh, it seems) may provide new 
insights into the discussion. Even at this point, however, it is possible to state 
that the English rules of word stress assignment and the readjustment amies 
pertaining to them exceed in number and complexity those of Polish. The pho- 
nological siuface structure of Polish appears to be shallower than that of 
English and as there are no vowel reduction rules in Standard Polish ac- 
companying stress assignment rules (as is the case in English), the underlying 
lexical representations of formatives may tmn out to be less abstract than in 
English. 

The problems of stress assignment in phonological phrases involving con- 
stituents larger than words (as defined tentatively) are relatively simple in 
both English and Polish as long as (1) em.phatic stress is not involved, (2) 

• Wierzchowska (1971: 219 ff.) suggests that in present-day Polish there is a tendency 

to reverse the positions of the stronger and weaker stresses, e.g. j^zykoznawsttoo. 

This: I believe, is the approach of Keyser and Halle in their "Evolution of Stress 
in English". 
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the phonological phrase (sentence) is analysed completely into words that 
are lexical categories and include no proclitics or enclitics, i.e. non-lexical 
formatives, (3) the word order 6| Polish is ''neutral", i.e. comparative to that 
of English. These conditions are> in fact, met in oiu' examples (1) and (2), on 
the basis of which the general statement may be made that in English the ten- 
dency is to assign the miclear stress (i.e. the primary tonic stress of the phono- 
logical phrase) to the primary-stressed syllable of the rightmost word of the 
plii'ase, while in Polish the tendency is to assign the nuclear stress to the pri- 
mary-stressed syllable of the leftmost word (see (13) and (14)). 

The more complex phrases, in which the three conditions are not met, have 
to be accotmted for in the detailed descriptions of these aspects in Enghsh and 
Polish. It is proposed that such descriptions be made within the framework of 
TG theory, on the basis of a principle which is a modification of Assumption III, 
as elaborated above.. Diagram on p. 134 summaiizes in a systematic way all 
the aspects of the principle which have been discussed; moreover, it indicates 
the points at which the grammars of Polish and English are likely to differ/ 
converge with respect to stress contours. 
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INTONATION OF ENGLISH AND POLISH DECLARATIVE 

SENTENCES 



HaLIKA MACKIEWICZ-EjaASSOWSKA 
Adam Michiewicz Unicerritu^ l^oznan 

In the present paper an attempt will be made to outline briefly the chief 
intonational features of English and Polish declarative sentences. It seems reas- 
onable enough to begin our discussion by stating in what sense the terms 
"intonation" and '^declarative sentence" are to be used. 

A declarative sentence is sometimes defined as au utterance which reports 
the state of affairs, but conveys no emotional involvement on the part of the 
speaker, whose attitude to the information expressed in the statement remains 
neutral and detached. This definition, if accepted, implies that a^ dgqlarative 
sentence is characterized by a single intonational pattern only. As a matter 
of fact that pattern is similar in both languages: the sentences soimd rather 
monotonous and a regular fall on the last prominent word of the sequence is 
easily perceived. For the pm*poses of our present investigation w'e therefore 
suggest a somewhat broader definition which differs from the on mentioned 
^abovejn that it takes into account the speaker's attitude to the thought expres- 
sed in his statement. The clue to the intepretation of the statement is provided 
by intonation. Since there are dialectal variations among intonations and each 
may have its o\vn melody, it should be noted that we shall deal only with the 
intonation of RP English used by the educated Southern British speakers on 
the one hand, and the intonation of standard educated Polish on the other. 

As Daniel Jones j)ut it "intonation may be def5iied as the variations which 
take place in the pitch of the voice in connected speech, i.e. the variation? in 
the pitch of the musical note produced by the vibration of the vocal cords*' 
(Jones 1964: 275). In other words the rises and falls in pitch level produce 
intonation in any language. 

When we talk about the intonation of any language, we usually have in 
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mind the pitcli patterns, the speech txuies or melodies, the musical features 
of the language. But the pitch patterns or tunes of a given language are not 
necessarily the same in form as those of other languages. Consequently, the 
effects produced also differ, although, in some cases they may be very similar, 
if not the same. Moreover, in any language there is a limited number of pitch 
j)atterns used to produce definite meaningful effects. This makes it possible 
to describe the most frequently recuiTing patterns of pitch. It will be noted that 
intonation is always systematic and specific. This means that, though lan- 
guages may, to a certain degree, resemble one another in this respect, there is no 
universalMntonation. Intonation also contributes in a great measxu'e to oxu* 
understanding of a given sentence, because it provides us with additional in- 
formation concerning the attitude of the speaker to the idea conveyed in his 
statement. 

Basically, there are two functions of intonation: accentual and non-accen- 
tual. In the first one intonational changes are the best means of rendering 
prominent for a listener those parts of an utterance on which the speaker wishe's 
to concentrate attention. In its non-accentual function, intonation distinguishes 
among different tyipes of sentences and, moreover, provides us with some infor- 
mation as to the speaker's personality or emotional attitude, either to the Lis- 
tener or to the topic of conversation. 

The tunes of language also constitute important active intonational ele- 
ments. Tunes, strictly speaking, are the complete pitch patterns of sense groups. 
In EngUsh they always occur in association with stresses which are used on the 
v/ords to which it is desired to give prominence in the sentence, but to which no 
pai-ticular feeling is attached. Stress is simply the energj^ of articulation which 
is used while uttering a word. It should not be confused with accent which 
additionally has a pitch-change. In English we have both accent and stress, 
the latter one is free. In Polish we have only fixed accent, falling generally on the 
penultimate syllable of a word. 

The present author assumes that there are six basic tunes in Polish and in 
English. Some of them differ considerably in pitch.- All English high tunes are 
medium tunes in Polish. The six times are: 

1. Low fall, marked [^]; appears in Polish and English. The voice falls fi'om a 
medium to a very low pitch. 

2. High fall, marked [^]; typical of English. The voice falls from a high to a 
very low pitch. 

2a. Medium fall, marked [^]; typical of Polish. The voice falls from a little 
above medium to a very low pitch. 

3. Rise-fall, marked ['^]; the voice first rises from a fairly low to a high pitch 
in English and less than high in Polish, and then quickly falls to a very 
low pitch. To make the expression "less than high'' more precise, we may 
say that the pitch is here half way between medium and high. 
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4. Low rise, mai'ked appears both in Polish and English. The voice rises 
during the word from a low pitch to a modiuni pitch or a little above. 

5. High rise, marked tN-pical of English. The voice rises during the word 
from a medium pitch to a high pitch. 

5a. Medium rise, niark^-d ty^Mcal of Polish. The voice rises from a little 
above low to a little above medium pitch. 

6. Fall-rise, marked [^]\ the voice falls from a fairly high in English and less 
than high in Polish to a rather low pitch, and then, still within' the word, 
rises to a medium pitch. 

The system of notation used here is the same as used by I. D. O'Connor 
and G. Y. Ai-nold, except for the markers of typically Polish tunes, which are 
introduced by the present author. Additional symbols used in the present 
paper are as follows. Each syllable is marked [-J and a vertical line | is used 
do divide a sentence into sense gi-oups. Above each sentence a diagi'am illus- 
trating ])itch variations appears. 

At this point of o\xx discussion let us go through the different tyi)cs of 
declarative sentences and see which times are the most common in both lan- 
guages. The division into the types of statements is that of Khigdon's, al- 
though some modifications have been made. 

The most ])oinilar type of declarative sentences is a straightforward state- 

mei\t. 



b'ohn's \moking. 















He's 'coming tomorrow. 



-\ - 
'.Tan ^ali. 



'Dzisiaj 'inamy pifi 'tcgo listo^pada. 
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Straightforward statements sound light and airy in EngHsh. It is probably due 
to the high fall end of the sentence and considerably high beginning. Polish 
sentences sound more monotonous, their beginning is a little higher than the 
• level tune and the fall at the end is from a medium to a low pitch. 

Another type of declarative sentences is a mocking or impatient statement. 
Its intonation is different in English and Polish. In English the rise-fall tune 
is generally used. In Polish the sentence starts with a medium pitch and falls 
to a very low pitch on the most prominent word and stays there. 



A 

I know. 



They're there. 



*Nie V.nam tcj ,ksii|zki. 
















0'l)a\v'iain si^, ze uic ^b^dp^ po jtrzebne. 



Occasionally statciiUMits are infinished. This results in a different pattern. 
Such sentences in both examined languages start with api3roximately the same 
tune, but they end differently. English sentences usually end with a low rise 
tune. Polish sentences for the most part have very levelled intonation and tlie 
final time is the same as tlie opening one. 







- — — 








lAfber /dimier 


we will have some music. 



J)donaiion of Enffh\^'h and l^olisjt ileclaratirc sentoice-s 
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If you want /this ono it'll cost you cloiiblo. 



ejc 'zcli '(le.szc'Z ^3^dzio '])a(lal zostanioiny \v domu. 



A\'t('(ly 'sloncc za 'cz^to |])l'z^* 'grzcwac i ])taki si)ie\va(\ 



'riu-i'c an* also statotnonts in which the iulonatiou ])att(\ni indicates the 
>j>eaker's iacU of interest in, easnal attitude towards, or detaehenient from the 
-subject matter, They are called })erfimetory statements. Their ])itch j)atlern 
are different in Polish and r]ngli.sh. Thus, for the latter the iutonation remains 
on a very low level and takes a low rise ])iteh on the last ])rominont word of a 
^ense gi-ou]). In Polish the last prouiinent word takes a rise-fall pitch and the 
j>vee(»diiitr words of an utterance are on a niediiini })iteh level. 



7^ 



I .dcm't think it .matters. 



— - / 



"^'ou've 



got |])lenty of ^time. 







Moz(i to i '^jjrawda. 




Nie 's^dz^ 'zeby to 'uiialo zna'^czenie. 
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Another ty])0 of 'declarative sentences, the implicatory statements, have a 
fciU-rise pitch in Enghsh, where it sometimes suggests an analogy, and a medium 
•fall pitch in Pohsh. The fall-rise intoimtion is very rarel}' used in Polish, In the 
implicatory statements the speaker intends his hearer to understand more than 
the words themselves conve\'. 



\. -- 



W'e prc^ fer Voffee. 



It Svon't be X.»asv. 



W'i) *lim\' Mv;i\\\\ 



TUv implicatory slal(Mii(Mi1s \vi1h iiit('!*r(),u:{it ivc fort^c arc very widely used. 
Altliough, t licy arc i/wvn the <iraiiiinat ical st riict uj-c ol* a s1 at cttuMil , ihcy an« 
j)sy('h(>|{)gically (jucstions. 



- / - -7^ 



Voii '^likc liim. ^iit^ar, 



/ ^ 



^Lnbis/. go, 

In Engiisli a high rise j)iteli is -used and in INdisli a, lU'^diiun. rise pilch. 
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Still another type of declarative sentence is the insinuating statement. 
In English such statements take a fall-rise pitch, but it is preceded by an ini- 
tial rising stress which emphasizes the insinuation contained in the tmie. An 
analogous sentence in Polish would have a fall-rise intonation pattern. 



They've ar ''rived. 



He^s ^coming tonio'^rrow. 



To za4at\visz t§'*^spra^v^. 

"Finally, the enumerations. The intonation ])attern is the same for both, 
languages. AVhen the items in enumeration' arc alternative they all have a low 
rise ])itch except the final one, \vhich takes a high falling tune, in Polish a me- 
dium falling one. to indicate that the list is coin])lete. 



Vou can have ^coffee, or ^tea. or cocoa. 













_ /- 














Mam j)a])ier ^hialy. 


czcr\vouy. 


niebioski 
/ 


i "^zolty. 



As this !n*ief anah'sis of Poli.sh and English declarative .scatencos intonation 
.show.s. the falling intonation is used in Polish for the majo^'ity of cases, fn 
Polish more words are uttered on a level tune which evokes the effect of mono- 
tony to some non -Polish speakers. .Moreover, an average Pole's ])iteh of voice 
does not go as high as that of an Englishman. This also accounts foi* the relative 
paucity of those characteristic ups and downs heard in an English utterance. 
Even Polish women use lower high tunes than Englishwomen. Th(^ ])r(^sent 
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author is iticlinccl to believe that in Pohsh the foree of articulation combined 
with greater loudness of the*proininent word gives intonational meaning to the 
utterance. Since the accent in Polish is fixed and a pitch is in a way bound to it, 
the effect of pitch cliange is not produced. Sometimes the loudness of the accen- 
ted words is such that even the most prominent pitch change iu the sentence 
could not be possibly perceived. 

In both language intonation consists ba.sically of a slowly descending series 
of level times. The stresses in English and the accents in Polish fall on more im- 
portant words in an utterance and are interspersed with unsti-essed or unac- 
centred syllables. Both meaning and feeling are added to this framework by 
replacing the level time of the most promi^ient word by a different tune. 

As we have seen from the above examples, the pitch patterns of English 
an Polish statements are on the whole different. The only similarity in the into- 
national j)attern can be noticed in straightforward statements and the patterns 
used for enumeration. Even then, the similarity is only apparent, as the Polish 
tunes, the high fall especially, are lower than those of English. 

The study of Polish sentence intonation has, so far, been lai-gely neglected. 
Ojily a handful of scholars took enough interest in the matter to produce 
-some rather sketchy and general observations conceraing the intonation of 
Polish statements and questions. The tentative preliminary analysis imder- 
taken in this essay, short and iuexhaustivc as it must needs be, has also been 
greatly hainx>ered by the paucity a^d inadequacy of vehable scientific material 
dealing with the problem of Polish sentence intonation. It is to be hoped, howev- 
ej\ that this interesting question will soon receive due scholarly attention. 
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When discussing intonation patterns of any language we must make a dis- 
tinction between two basic functions of intonation. The accentual function 
becomes important when the speaker makes those parts of a sentence promi- 
nent on which attention should be concentrated and where the word carrying 
primary accent is maa'ked by the pitch change occuiTing at the beginning of 
this word. The other function, the non-accentual fimction, helps to distinguish 
different types of sentences, e.g. the same sequence of words may be used with 
one type of intonation and be interpreted as a statement or with another and 
be interpreted as a question. Besides this, information as to the speaker's 
emotional attitude may be derived from his intonation. 

Intonation in its accentual and non-accentual functions, concerned with the 
distinction of sequence types, constitutes a linguistic system which has a com- 
mxmicaJtire fimction within a particular commimity. 

L^t us see how both the fimctions of intonation are realized in English 
and Polish in the case of questions. There are foiu* degrees of accentuation in an 
English utterance: 

a) primary (or nuclear) accent — the syllable which receives the accent is 
the one on which the change in the direction of pitch starts. The nucleus 
is on the syllable on which particular attention is to be concentrated. 
There are fo^U" types of nucleus: falling, rising, falling-rising and rising- 
falling. 

The falling nucleus. 

The glide may start from the highest pitch of the voice range and fall to the 
lowest pitch (high fall) or from a mid pitch to the lowest pitch (low fall). 

10 Papers and StudlM v« n 
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When a fall occurs on a syllable containing a short vowel the glide of a low fall 
is rapid and not easily perceptible. It may also be realized as low pitch in rela- 
tion to a preceding higher pitch. 



What have yon ^got? 



^ 

^What have yoii sof^ 

The rising nucletis. 

The glide may start from a \o^v pitch and go up to mid, or start from mid 
pitch and go up to the highest pitch. As with the falling nucleus, it is most easily 
perceptible when it occurs on a syllabic containing a log wowel or diphthong 
or a voiced continuant consonant: 



'Can yo^^see? 

When it occiu-s on a short s\-llable, in is usually more rapid and not easily 
perceitable: 



Can she cook? 



I Can she ^cook? 



When syllables follow the nucleus - the tail - the rise is achieved by means of a 
relatively low pitch on the nuclear syllable: 
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'is it ^raining? 



*Ai'e you comfortable? 

The falling -rising nucleus. 

The voice falls fi'om a fciirly high to a rat|ier low pitch and then, still within 
tlie word, rises to a mid pitch. It never appears with questions. 

The rising -falling nucleus. 

The glide rises fi'om a fairly low to a higli pitch and then quickly falls to a 
very low pitch. A fall may be reinforced by a rise, especially on a long syllable 
containing a voiced continuant consonant: 



D'yo^i^^'^^i^lly ^want it? 

A short syllable followed by a tail may be relized as a low accented nuclear 
syllable followed by a fall on the tail ^ 



Oh ^ would yoii? 

b) secondary accent — the ])itc*h level eluinges on the accented (marked) 
syllable in tlie ease of a ])iteh ])romiuent accent and 

c) in the rase of a secondary accent without ])itch ])rominene(^ the accent 
is nuu'ked b\' ((ualitative, quantitative or I'hythmic ])roin,iuence (niar- 
ked). 

\Mien there are syllables which ju'ecede the nucleus, they may have ])itch j^roux- 
inence which means that they arc given a high level pitch wluni initial, or 
high level ])itcl) in relation to ])re ceding syllables 
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When do you ^want it? 

The first prenuclear accented syllable is kll0^vn as the head. The syllables 
occurring between the head and the nucleus constitute the body. Accented 
syllables within the body may be given pitch prominence by means of a step 
doAvnin pitch or by means of a step up. Prenuclear syllables may also be accen- 
ted without pitch prominence oixly for reasons of stress. They may be said on a 
relatively low level, especially when they precede a high head: 



, Can you be *quite ^sure? 

If these syllables occiu* within the body, they have the same pitch as the pre- 
ceding pitch prominent syllable: 



^ 

*Will you be ^ coming to ^see us ,ofif? 

After a rising nucleus the syllables given secondary accent continue on a rising 
pitch: 



Did you ^see him , yesterday? 
If they are in the final position, they may have additional pitch i^rominence: 




Does he ^ like dogs? 
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•d) Unaccented syllables do not usually have pitch or any otlier kind of 
prominence and thej^'are inuiiarked. They are normally relatively low 
whether the nucleus is a fall or a rise. Withhi the body they remain at 
almost the same pitch as the preceding accented syllables: 



Will you be 'able to 'come to-morrow? 

In Polish changes in the pitch of the voice are not coimected with partic- 
ular grammatical forms but they characterize longer spoken utterances. 
Intonation may also have the non-accentual function and inform the listener 
about the speaker's emotional attitude. ■ 

The last syllable in Polish questions is usually a high one. The time of the 
last or the last two syllables of the utterance plus the stressed syllable has the 
most important function. The changes of the pitch on these syllables constitute 
the basic time. \ 

In Polish the following syllables may ne accented: 

1. The first syllable of the basic tune. 

2. In the longer utterance the syllable on which the pitch is the highest, 
that is, the tone is higher than at the end of the preceding and the begin- 
ning of the following syllable. 

3. The syllable which precedes the one with an equally high time, and the 
tune falls do\vn then, but the following syllable is still lower. . 

4. At the beginjiing of an utterance the stressed syllable precedes the syl- 
lable bearing the lower tune, or 

5. Precedes the syllable with an equally high tone after wliich the tune 
falls. 

Intonation is closely connected with stress in Polish. 

There are six basic tunes characteristic of Polish intonation: low rise, 
high rise, low fall, high fall, low level and high level. Low rise is the most 
common time used in questions in Polish: 



Czy mam ci pomoc? 

The final rise is usually more strongly articulated and the syllable pronounced 
with gi-eater strength. The low rise starts with the low tone. The beginning of 
this basic tune is at tlie same time its lowest point. 
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All the falling and rising tunes may have oi^tional variants when there 
are two or more syUables in an utterance, e.g. in a two syllable utterance 
pronoimced with the rising tunes both the syHables may have 

a) the low level tone, as in: 



Jest tu jakas kreda? 
or b) the first one the level and the second one the rising intonation, as in: 



^ 

Jest tu jakas la'cda? 
or c) the first the rising and the second the level intonation, as in: 




Jest tu jakas kreda? 



It may happen that two ])atterns of tunes may have a common variant. 
This, however, will not lead to ambiguity since when the time is utt(Ted and 
perceived, its phonetic value counts, too, and thus helps t(^ decide which of 
the j)atterns is realized even if the melody itself is ambiguous. 

For oin pui'j)0se of discussing the non-accentuaK function of intonation 
we shall divide the questions in Polish into six gi'oups. 

General questions. 

„ General questions in Polish usually end in a rise. These are normal neutral 

and polite questions: 




interest 



Czy to wielka sztuka? 



^ ' suggestion, interest 



Pojdziemy do kina? 
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polite inquiry 



Czv dolac ci wina? 



They may, however, end in a fciU when the attitude is mocking, ironical or 
insistent: 



Jestes znpehne pewien? 



mocking, ironical 



insistent 



Chcesz to sam zrobic? 



mocking, ironical 



I ty mn wicrzysz? 



As can be seen from the above examples, normal and neutral questions have 
a somewhat diversified pitch pattern, and mocking, ironical or insistent follow 
the pattern: low level, rise and fall. 

Special questions. 

If they express interest or curiosity, they usually end in a rise: 



^ curiosity, interest 



Co kupilas? 

- ^ curiosity^ interest 



Dokad idziesz? 

They end with a fall wh'^n the speaker wants to express a reproach: 

o 147 
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Z IZ ^ 

Dlaczego to zrobiles? 



reproach 



- I 

Kto za to zaplaci? 
If the attitude is hostile, the low fall is used: 



concern, reproach. 



Re? 



hostility 



Gdzie? 



impoliteness 



Po CO? 



impatience 



Alternative questions. 

They are based structm-ally on the general-question type but the last pair of 
alternatives, or sometimes the only pair of alternatives, are separated by the 
conjunction czy which helps to identify this type of questions. Alternative 
questions always have fall -rise at the end: * 



Wolisz ciastka czy lody? 



Mleko, kakaO; herbata. czy kawa? 
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Interrogative repetitions, 

Inten'ogative rej)etitions end in a fall if we want to confirm the information 
wc have got: 



Wyszli przed godzina? 



Nie ma go od wczoraj? 



If we want, however, to express a great deal of surprise npou hearing a piece of 
news, our repetition will end in a rise: 



_ ^ incrednlons, impressed 



Wrocil do zony? 

— J jn^ipfessed, concerned 



Ukradli jej cala pcnsj§? 

Echo qtiestions. 

These questions in Polisli do not differ in form from interrogative repeti- 
tions but they follow a different intonation pattern. They express a greater 
emotional attitude of the speaker tlian in tlie jjrevions type. Tlicy are charac- 
terized by a high rise: 



^ sm'prisc, hon'or 



Nie wroci? 



^ incredulity 



Pieni{\dze? 



J hon'or 



Zrobiles to? 
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QuesHm tags. 

Mij statement ending with a M^ord prcuvda. nieprawdaz cciuivulont to 
Jl^nghsh qnest.on tag. eai.re.sj.onds to Engiis]. qiiostionlg scntc.eo type The 
m^nat.on of any intcvst to us is contained in the word pr^ioda or .u;;^^^^^ 
he who e .. St of the sentence, that is. the part preceding the tag iL not^in. 

Which IS impoitant for our purposes. The attitude expressed may vary: 



Odwiedzisz nas, prawda? 



]i0])e, interest, expectation 
for agi'cement, eonfirmatiou 



accusation 
insistence 



A jednaic to zrobilos, nieprawdaz? 



mocking, u'onic 



Ty wiesz lepiej. prawda? 



— demanding agreement 

Nie wiesz. jirawda^ 

Question. i,i English timt u-iil be cli.s<..,s,s<.cl in the pupov arc also divided 
into SIX gi-oups. 

General questivns. 

Low falling nucleus. 

^ Are you , coming? impatient 

Are you ^ going? imi)atient 

(Have you, got the vtiekets? uuinvolred 
High falhng nucleus. 

, Can we, have it^ now?' 
Rising falling nucleus. 

mocking, suspicious 
mocking, incredulous 
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'^Doesn't he? 
Lo\v rising nixeleiis. 
Ai'c tiie}' coming? 
'is he? 

'Can yon ^como? 

iGjin yon , coine^next week? 



insistent 

donbtfnl, indifferent 
polite, intei'ested 
bored, uninterested 



High rising nnelens. 
This tune is essentially ussoeiated with questions. 



'Coffee? 
''Like it? 



Monduj' ? 
^John? ^ 
I Can you '^eomo? 
I Can \\*e af foi'd it? 



jMulti-nueleai* j^atterns. 
Falling uucleiis + fall. 

V^anshe^h) theSvork? 
Falling nueleus+i'ise. 

Are^ sui'e that ^George and ^Mary^ know? 
Rising niielens+i*^ll- 

^Caii you ex^j)eet them to^do it 
a"" lone? impatienee 
JRising iuie]eus-|-rise. 

/A\'ill you he ^ comijig to^ see us 



eagerness, hriglitness 
entluisiasm or asking for 
repetitipn 



eager expeetancj'' 
eoneern, apprehension 



oii^ilonchiy ? 

Sped a I q H OHt io ns . 

Low fallinf( Jiueleus. 
vA\'hen? 

'AMiat do you ' want to ^do? 

' M'hat are we ^ going to ^do? 
High falling nucleus. 

MVhy? 
How ean she? 
Rising falling niu'lens. 

,^Vhat does his '^father ,do? 
Low i-i.sing nueJeus. 

^ How did yon j do it? 



unenthusiastie 



eiu't 

])liint to strangers 
nnemotiomU to intimates 
bored 

sur})rise, indignation 



sus} ) i ei oixs , i ndigi lant 

insistenee; the lower, the start of 
a rise, the gi-eater insistence 
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What's thC/time? 
I What Iiave you booii/ doing? 



polite hiquiry 

luisynipatlictic, tliroatcniiig 
cross -e xanii iiati on 



Higli rising niicloiis. 

The tunc a.ssoeiutcd witli ([iicstions: 
''Wlien? 

Miiltinii clear ])attevn.s. 

Falling miclens -{- fall. 

^What do you^tliiuk ^\'c can-do?. 
Falling miclou.s + rise. 

How nuiny"^ scats were you ^ahlc to^gct ^ 
Rising iuicleus + fall. 

/What oii^rarth do yoii^ think you are^ doing? 
Rising mu-leus -f rise. 

^A\'hen were you ^thinking of^ ])aying it^back? 



Alternative, questions. 



asking for repetition, incredulity 



inii)atience 
patroj il z i ng , sar casti c 



There are three ])attcrns of intonation of alternative questions. 
High rise + high fall. 

AVill von ha'^'- ''this or ''that one? 



Do you ])refer ''])lunis or ''apples 
or''])cars or^ eheiries? 
High rise. 

WoTild you like 'tlii.-} or ''that? 
Cilii I siioAv you any ^ socks or 
''ties or ^handkerchiefs? 



insistence on choosiug one or the 
other 

no other fruit available 
or anything else 

or an\thing else you want to 
see (the list of alternatives is 
not full) 



Level + high rise. 

Can I show vou anv 'socks or 'tics or liandkerchiefs? 



(in rapid .speech) 



Interrogative repetitions. 
Level + high rise. 

Has ^ Henr v ''seen them? 
Aj-c they in the 'hall? 
^Vho took the' .silk'' shbt? 
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The speaker wants to confirm his impression. 
Has ''Henry ' seen them? 
Are they in the '^all? 
' Who took the 'silk 'shirt? 



Doubt about some word. 



Has '''^Hemy 'seen them? 
Lerel+low rise. 

Aj'e they in the^ hall? 

J Who took the / silk 'shui^? 



shock, surprise 
shock, surprise 



Echo questions. 

High rising nucleus associated with questifcns. 

It^is? 
* You ^did? 

You , actually ''saw him? 

Question tags. 

Low rising nucleus. 

He's got one, ^hasn't he? 
Low falling nucleus. 

He ^does, ^doesn't he? 
High falling nucleus. 

She"" doesn't,'' docs she? 



siu^prise, incredulity 
indignation, horror, surprise 



doubtful, asking for iirforniation 
calmly presupposing agreement 
demanding agreement 



As we can sec from the above discussion the intonation of questions in 
English and Polish has some certain common features. The accentual func- 
tion of intonation may be quoted as the example, since there are certain 
common rules, one of which may be the change of pitch on the stressed syl- 
lable. English intona.tion, however, in its non-accentual function is to a 
ceHam degree fixed. Polish iut<^liation depends largely on the speaker's 
emotional attitude and sometimes on his origin. 

According to Gimson (19G2 : 256fF), there is a special tune characteristic 
for English questions. This is the liigh rising tune, e.g. When? John? Coffee? 
According to HaTI, (1964 : 114ff) however, a rising pitch at the end can scarcely 
be described as the question signal. Opinions vary here, this is probably due 
to the important role of the attitudinal function of intonation. Many ques- 
tions end in a fall. The changes may affect even the traditional division into: 
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general questions — falling intonation 
versns special questions — rising intonation (exami^les on the i^receding 
pages). 

In Polish all the types of questions which usually end in a rise may end 
in a fall when there is a gi^eat emotional load, and vice versa those usually 
ending in a fall may end in a rise when the speaker wants to exj)ress his 
feelings fully. The low rising tune most characteristic for the nuijority of 
neutral questions is rather monotonous. For four levels possible: 

4 ^ 

3-. 

2 Co bie? 

ro 

1^ 

only two are used. It may cxcei^tionally happen that the third level is used 
when the sx)eaker M-ants to give a M'ord some extra meaning. Then, the ac- 
cented syllable of this word may reach the third level: 

4 

3 to 

2 Co mam raz bic? 
1 m 

The pattern of hitouation depends to a gi'eat extent on the emotional 
attitude of the S])eaker, on the circumstances in which the phrase is uttered 
and also on the context. Neutral intonation used by one s])eaker in a given 
situation may become offensive when used by another, or when the utterance 
is directed to another hearer, e.g. quoted above: ^^1lat do you \vant to do? 

There are various means for signalling the attitude of the s])eaker. The 
speed at whieh the sequence is uttered, all sorts of unarticulated sounds 
accompanying the utterance, various sorts of pauses and juiu-ticns and sighs 
may add some extra nicaning to what the speaker wants to convey. There 
may also be extreme high and low ranges of intonation, and eontinous level 
intonation which in both the languages may change the meaning of an ut- 
terance. 

It should be stated here that the aim of the ])aper was to make some 
preliminary remarks ooncerjiing the intonation of ^Polish, rather than to 
discuss the problem in detail, since the research in this area is in its first stage. 

The information concerning the accentual and non-accentual function of 
intonation in English has been based on O'Connor and Arnold (1961 : 7 ff ) 
and Gimson (1962 : 256 ff), and the part on the accentual function of in' 
tonation in Polish on Jassem (19()2: 58 ff)! 
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INTONATION OF IMPERATIVE SENTENCES AND REQUESTS IN 
POLISH AND IN ENGLISH ^ 



BoGUsiiAW Mabek 
Maria QurU'Sklodowtka UnivertUvt Lublin 

The system of intonation patterns available in English has been sub- 
jected to far more detailed analysis than that of any other language. The 
result is that a non-British linguist can probably say more about English 
intonation than about contours occurring in his own tongue. The industry of 
teaching English, rapidly developing after the Second World War, has shown 
that ' mastering intonation patterns used in every-day speech is far more 
important than learning incividual sounds. As a response to this discovery 
there appeared a number of textbooks of intonation. Despite their existence, 
a teacher of English phonetics is certainly aware of the enormous difficulties 
that foreign students find in learning intonation patterns. The reason for 
this is obvious. Intonation cannot be learned, or taught, by the same methods 
as soimds. It usually takes some time before a student manages to satis- 
factorily imitate a contour and a number of repetitions is required before he 
memorizes it. But this makes things even worse. An intonation pattern once 
learned will be used in a number of situations which allow an utterance of 
the type on which the pattern was practiced. This raay cause some disturb- 
ance in communication. The effect of using a particular intonation pattern 
with some utterance may someti mes totally differ from the one intended by 
the speaker. The same holds true when a student without, or with little 
intonation training transfers contours from his mother tongue. Polish learners 
of English reveal a tendency to use rising or falling-rising intonation^jwith 



1 English intonation patterns discussed below are those which are common in a dia- 
lect labelled by Wiktor Jassem (195 2 ) as Educated Southern British. A short note on the 
intonation of General American is appended to the present study. 
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Wh- Questions: 

' Where do you/ live? 

Wliat's Youiv name ? 
Such contours are ])0ssible in English but tliey are used in si)ecia] situations 
when the expression of some particuhxr attitudinal meaning is desired. 

The ])OssibiHty of there being identical intonation patterns in two different, 
languages only complicates the matter. Every language makes use of its 
intonation contours according to a fixed system of rules-. The intonation of 
an utterance is an immediate consequence of the underlying, intended mean- 
ing of that utterance. In other words, intonation is subordinate to the deep, 
semantic structure of every sentence^. A statement that intonation of an 
utterance expresses some attitude of the speaker must then be understood 
in the way that the deep structm^e of that utterance requires that one, partic- 
ular intonation pattern in order to bring out the xmderlying meaning. 

A comj^arison of English and Polish intonation patterns will provide more- 
than mere indications for teachers. An analysis of various attitudes and 
emotions expressed by means of intonation will allow to discover rules govern- 
ing the way in which native speakers of Polish and English use intonation, 
contotirs available in both languages. 

Imperative sentences provide perhaps the best material for such an analysis; 
as they can range from polite, pleading requests to firm, serious commands; 
or even thi'eats.* A 'description of the ways in which intonation serves to- 
express a variety of "shades of meanings'' will be preceded by a list of most- 
commonly used types of imperative sentences and requests, classified according* 
to their grammatical structures. There are at least three factors to justify 
this procedtire. First, it will not always be possible to find pairs parallel to- 
one another, second, not all ^atonation patterns available in both languages; 
will be possible with some particular imperative sentences and third, one* 
intonation pattern can express different attitudes with each of the enumerated 
types. 

Ty])e 1 — True Imperatives 

In English such imperative sentences are introduced by a verb identical 
in form ^vith bare infinitive. In Polisli there is a separate form for verbs in. 
the Imperative Mood. Examples: Go! Stay! Be careful! Leave it alone! Tell 
mc the truth! Odejdz! Zostan! Uwazaj! Zostaw to! Powiedz mi prawd§! 



* Some attempts to diseover audi rules have already bcoii made /an early artielo by 
Robert P. Stoekwoll (19G4)/ \n\i the tiratment oi' intonation within the framework of 
Generative Phonology is by no means satislaetory. 

^ It has already been shown that the Surfaeo Strueturo of an utteranee does not- 
provide a suffieiont ground for tlie rules of the Phonologieal Component and that some 
deeper penetration is neeessary (ef. Bresnan: 1971). 
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Type 2 — Infinitive 

This type appears in Polish but not in English. Examples: Wsiada6! 
Wysiadac! Rozej^c si§! 

Type 3 — Prosz^ (please) Infinitive 

Also found only in Polish. Examples: Pi*osz§ zaczeka6! Pi'osz^ odej^6! 
Prosz^ powstac! 

Type 4 — Please -{-True Imperative 

Such imperatives are very common in English and serve to express a 
request. Examples: Please help me! Pass me the salt please! Sit down please! 

This construction is found also in Polish but because of its distinct function 
it is more convenient to classify it as Type 8a. 

Type 5 — Sentences other than imperative used as commands 

Type 5a — Statements in the future tense. Examples: You will do as I tell 
you! You will see the box into the van! Zaniesiesz ten list do pana X.! Pojdziesz 
po papierosy! Pdjdziesz, pdjdziesz! 

Type 5b — Interrogative sentences used as imperatives 

This type is foimd only in Polish. English sentences beginning with **Will 
you...", "Could you..." have been classified as Type 7 a. Examples: P6jdziesz 
st^d? Dajesz mu to czy nie? 

Type 5c — Conditional sentences used as imperatives. Examples: Dalby^ mi 
wreszcie spokoj! IJspokoilby^ si§ wreszcie. You might try and make a little 
less noise! 

Type 6 — Compound imperatives 

Type 6a — loith a co-ordinating conjunction. Examples: Come and have a look! 
Go and hang yourself! Chodz tu i popatrz! Zostaw to na stole i odejdz! P6j- 
dziesz do kina i kupisz dwa bilety. 

Type 6b — unth a subordinating conjunction. Examples: Tell him the tnith 
and you'll see. Spare the rod and spoil the child. Zjedz obiad to p6jdziesz. 
Powiedz mu prawd§ to zobaczysz. Zostaw go w spokoju bo dostaniesz. 

Type 7a — Requests introduced by an auxiliary. Examples: Will you pass me 
the salt? Will you pass me the salt please? Could you help? 

The corresponding construction in PoUsh is made by an inteiTOgative form 
of the verb "m6c". Examples: Czy mozesz mi poda6 s61? Czy moglbym 
prosic o sol? 

Type 7b — Rpjyuests introduced by ''won't" and ''moze'' 

Examples: Won't you sit down? Won't you come in? Moze usiq-dziesz. Moze 
pan wejdzie? 
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Type 8 — Emphatic Imperatives. 

Type 8a — introdticed by ''do" in English, and ''proszq'' +True Imperative 
in Polish. Examples: Do sit do\vn\ Do be careful! Do come in! Prosz§ ci§ daj 
mi spokoj! XJwazaj, prosz^ ci§! 

Type 8 h — Imperatives with a Stibject. Examples; You shut up! You be 
quiet! You do it! Ty siedz cicho! Ty uwazaj! Sam uwazaj! Sam to zrob! 

Type 9 — Set phrases iised as polite requests. Examples: Would youTcindly tell 
me the way to the station? Would you be so good as to bring me a cuj) of tea? 
Would you mind saying that again? Moze b^dzie par.-tak ui^rzejmy i poda mi 
t§ ksif^zk^. Moze pokaze mi pan z laski swojej jakis plaszcz. 

The table on p. 165 i^resents intonation contours recognized in English and 
Polish which may appear with imperative sentences and requests. Each type of 
imperative receives the value '^-[-" if a particular intonation imttern can be 
assigned to it, and — " otherwise. "0'' indicates that a given type is not 
foimd in one of the tw^o languages. 

It can be seen that most of the i^atterns appear both in Polish and in English. 
On the other hand some contours oeciu* only in one of the languages It 
must be kept in mind that the i^rcsent analysis is concerned with a material 
limited to: imperative sentences and requests. The Rise-Fall which does 

not appear with commands in Polish may very well appear with other utter- 
ances e. ^... Natu\ ral\iiie\ (Certainly!) 

We arc y\ow in a position to examine various attitudinal meanings of 
imi)erative sentences and reqixests and the ways they combine with paitic: 
ular intonation contom's. The type of notation used by David O'Comior 
(1961) and Leszek Biedrzycki (1972) will be followed in the i^rcsent article. 

Type 1 — True Imperative 
Loxo Fall 

The attitude can'ied by such imperatives will differ according to the shape of 
the pre-nuclear pattern. 
Don't >^do it. 
Don't sshow it to him. 
>^Pass it to him. 

With a low j)re-nuclear pattern the attitudinal meaning of these sentences 
is described by O'Connor and Arnold^ as calm, controlled, imcmotional. 
In Polish this intonation is used to express similar attitudes. 



* Labels for other attitudes and also most of tho examples iUu.st rating English iato- 
nation of imperatives have been taken from this source. 
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^Nie rob tego. /Don't do it/ 

Nie po^kaziij imi tego. /Don't show it to him/ 

^Poclaj mi to. /Pass it to me/ 

The above examples reveal an interesting property of Polish intonation of 
imperatives where the verb receives a kinetie tone imless it is a monosyllabic 
word i)receded by NEG ''nie" onto whieli then the tone is transfeiTcd. In 
English, sentences with tins intonation would be inteii)veted as emx)hatic 
e. g., Don't show it to him! 

If the pre-nnclear pattern is liigh, both Polish and English imj)erative 
sentences will soimd serious, weighty or even impatient. 

* Sit ^ down. 

' Don't you wony. 

'Tell me the ^ truth. 

" Be ^ quiet for a , minute. 

* Daj mi ^spokoj. /Leave me in j)eaGe/ 

*Powiedz mu. zeby mnie zo^stawii w spo^koju. /Tell him to leave me in 

peace/ 

The sann^ intonation may express in Polish a warm or even a pleading 
request and is often used when speaking to children. The patronising and 
soothing effect is strengthened by a repi^tition of the verb. An adult would 
find this intonation irritating. 

No^chod'/., ^chodz. /Come on/ 

Nos^zjedz jeszcze trOjSzeczk^, ^zjedz. /Have some more/ 

T'hc above sentence might be said by a mother encoiuaging her child 
to eat. 

Jligh Fall 

English imj^erative sentences will show more warinth than those discussed 
above when said with a high-falHng kinetic tone preceded by a low pre-nuelear 
pattern . 

Don't! /Ycm'll luut yoiuself/ 
I Try it a^'gain. /This tinu^ you may succeed/ 

In Polish, this intonation makes the im])erative sentence with which it 
occm-sMnorc insistent, avoidint^ ])()ssil)le coldness carried by a low fall. It is 
usually used when the resj)()!isc should follow immediately. 

^* yiadaj tn! /Sit down here/ 
Za^czekaj! /Wait a minute/ 

^Tylko^sprobuj! /Just try it and I'm not going to insist any more/ 
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In some cases intonation may suggest that a given action is the only logical 
response to some situation. This is true both in English and in Pdjsh. 

/I wish Ann didn't dislike me so./ ^ 
Well, , don't be so to her in futm-e. 

/Janek chce zeby mu pozyczyc t§ ksif^zk^./ 
J No to mu jfi^pozycz. 

A high pre-nuclear patterns is used Avith English imperative sentences of the. 
type discussed when it is desired to suggest some course of action. Neither 
surprise nor demand can be felt with this intonation. 

/The tea is too hot/ 

'Put some more ^ milk in it. 

/The lid doesn't fit/ 

*Try • turning it the ' other way ^round. 

This intonation pattern is not normally used in Polish with True Impera- 
tives. 

English commands may soiuid even more intense if a series of High Falls 
appears. 

/What shall I do with it?/ ' 
^ Give it to ^me. 
i /Which one shall I buy?/ 

I Buy which ^ ever you can ^ reasonably af ^ford. 

Contours consisting of a series of High Falls can appear in Polish when 
there is a repetition of the verb and is used as a response to, say, the listener's 
hesitating behaviour. 

'Siadaj, ^siadaj. /Sit doAvn. Don't wait for me./ 
^Pokaz to, ^ pokaz. /Show it to me. Don't hide it./ 

JRise-Fall. 

This intonation is used in English to disclaim responsibility or when refus- 
ing to be involved in some affair. 

/Could you help?/ 

'You fight your'^own ,battles! 

But 'don't *say I 'didn'f^wam you. 

A note of hostility is not the only possible interpretation and it depends on 
the situational context as well as on the semantic contents of the sentence with 
which this intonation occurs. The same contom- can be used when refusing 
credit for help or to express an insistent and somewhat reasuring invitation. 
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/Thank you very much./ 
Don't '^mention it. 
/May I borrow yoiu' i^en?/ 
-"Do! 

Low-Rise. 

The impoiiiance of the pre-nuclear pattern in expressing various attitudiaal 
meanings is seen most clearly with this kinetic tone. 

With low pre-tonic syllables English commands express a cahn warning, 
exhortation, reproving criticism. 

/I'm going to throw it away./ 
jDon't do /that! 
/Careful! /You'll drop it./ 

In Polish this intonation is used to express a number o£ attitudes which 
result fxom the feeling of expected continuation carried by a rise of the contour. 
La imperative sentences containing two commands the first is often said with 
rising intonation when it expresses a condition or cause. Such instances. 9aii 
also be expressed by a simple True Imperative which then must be said with a 
terminal rise. The condition then sounds less definite and is imderstood a 
suggestion rather than necessity. 

Za/Py^''^] /Ask him and you'll know./ 
/Sprobuj. /Try and you'll see./ 

Simple imperative sentences, expressing an alte;i'native or a cause are inter^ 
preted in Polish, when said with rising intonation, as strong, lu'gent warnings 
or even as threats. 

/Dawaj! /Give it to inc or you'll be sorry./ 
/Odejdz! /Go away or.../ 

Contours with a higli pre-uu clear pattern are found only in English and 
are used witli imperative sentences to express a soothing and patronising atti- 
tude of the speaker. Childi'en are often spoken to with this intonation but an 
adult person %vould find it irritating. 

* Come/ on. ^Comc to /Daddy. 
High Bise. 

This intonation is used with True Imperatives in English (but not in Pol- 
ish) when querying the listener's command. The i^resence or absence of siu- 
prise depends on the shape of the pre-nuclear pattern. 
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/Take it home!/ 

Take it ^home.../...did you say?/ 
^ Take it / home!? /What for?/ 

FalhRise. 

Eughsh True Imperatives, when said with this intonation, carry a note of 
reproaclrfnl concern or of lU'gent warning. 

/I'm going right to the top./ 
Be"^ careful! 
/I can't do it,/ 
You niusf^try! 

In Polish, depending on the situation, this intonation can express a polite 
reqn.est, a wanting or may simply reveal the speaker's interest. 

. "^Daj! /Give it to me./ 
U^wazaj! /Be careful./ 
"^Pokaz! /Show it to me./ 

Fall + Rise. 

■ This intonation is used both in Polish and in English to express a polite 
request. In Polish this pattern is preferred to other ^'polite" contours when ther© 
is a possibility of refusal which the speaker wants to prevent. 

^ Try not to be / hate. 
""Tell me the /truth. 

""Pozwol mi jeszczc^ zosta6! /Let mc stay here a little longer./ 
"^Pozycz mi jeszczc ^ jednq;! /Lend me another one./ 

This contour is also used in some contexts to avoid a note of impatience or 
irritation which might be felt with some other intonation pattern. 

Don't make , matters any , worse than they ^ are. 
^Daj mi /Spokoj! /Leave mc in peace./ 

Tijpe 2 — Bare Infinitive. 

This type, as mentioned above, is found only in Polish where it ean be used 
-when addi*essing a group of peoi)le. Such commands are either impolite or at 
most neutral as for their attitudinal meaning but when used to a single person, 
they may contain a note of contempt. The only people who can use this type of 
imperatives with impmiity arc perhaps ticket collectors, and even then it 
would be desirable to precede such commands with an hitroductory „j)rosz^'* 
/please/. 
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Possible intoiitation contoiu-s and attitiiclinal meanings will now be shown 
on the example of ,,Wsiada(S!'' /Get in./ 

^Wsia^dad! /The train is just about to pull out./ 

^ Wsiada61 or^ Wsiadad,^ wsiadac! /Don't look around — said to somebody at 

a distance./ 

>^Wsiadac! or ^Wsiadac, ^wsiadac! /The same as above — said to some people 

close by./ 

(Type 3 — Prosz^ -\~ Infinitive, 

This type is used in Polish either when addressing a group of people or a 
single person, usually an adult, when it is desired to avoid a straightforward 
form with an implied ''you". The word ''i)rosz§" is stressed and may fas will be 
shown later) receive a kinetic tone. 

Ijoiv Fall. 

The attitude carried by this intonation can be described as calm and im- 
emotional although sometimes, when preceded by a low pre-miclear pattern, 
cold with a note of impatience or even hostility. 

* Prosz§ \tisi^^c. /Sit do^vn — a formal hivitation./ 
,Prosz§ ^usij^sc. /Sit down — said by a manager to a clerk who is going to be 

dismissed on account of bad behaviour./ 

Despite then- polite form such imperative sentences may be used as m*gent, 
serious commands. 

jPi-osz^ stf^d na'tychmiast v^Avyj^c! /Leave the room at once./ 
Higli Fall 

A number ot attitudes can be expressed "witli this intonation. 

jProsz^'^usiqsc. /Sit down — if you say you're tired. Don't eomiolain./ 
'Prosz^'^usiqsc. /Polite, warm and encouraging invitation./ 
Pi'Osz§ to zabrac. /Yes, take it away — encom-aging and reasm-ing a person 
who hesitates what to do./ 
.jProsz§ st£|d ^ ^vyjsc! /Go out! — an impatient command./ 

This contom' is used wlien there is a series of commands of the type de- 
.scribed. A doctor may use it when speaking to a patient. 

^Prosz§ si§ po/lozyc., /Blease he down./ 
iProsz§ si§ odwi'ocic na/plecy. /Please turn on your back./ 
Prosz§ po^imtrzed na mnie. Dzi^^kuj^. /Now look in my face. Thank you./ 
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Imj)eratives of this type will sound more lu-giug with a kinetic tone on 
the word "prosz^** and will express a number of attitudes. 

^IPi'OSz^ ,usi£isc. /A command rather than an invitation witli a note of 

impatience./ 

^Prosz^ jiisifisc. /More insistent but less hostile tlian the above example./ 
^Pi'osz§ mi J pomoc. /Please liclp me — a pleading request/ 

Yet in some contexts the same coutoiu' can bring out a great degree of hostil- 
ity iind maj' reveal the speaker's intention to get rid of some intmder. 

^Prosz^ stf^d jOdejsc. /Please go away./ 

Several attitutes can be expressed if both '^prosz^" and some other word in 
a sentence receive a kinetic tone. 

^ Prosz§ mi iiie przcsz^kadzac. /Please do not distiu'b — a i)olite but insistent 

request with a note of imj)atience./. 
^Prosz§ mi/pomoc. /Please helj) me. A request with a note of impatience 

that such an idea did not occur to the listener,/ 
^Prosz^ mi iiie jirze" rywac. /Please don't intciTupt, I was just going to say 

that. A note of accusation./ 
/Prosz^ mi nie j)rzc^rj'^vac. /More hostile than above, possible reminder of 

good manners./ 

Type 4 — Plea$e-\-True Imperative. 

Such sentences arc vcr}' common in Englisli. The word "please" can either 
be placed before the im]^erative sentence or follow it. The former instance adds 
some degi*ee of em})hasis and in the latter case, ***pleasc" has a fimction identi- 
cal witli that of "will you" in the same position wliere it softens the command 
and tm*ns it into a request. 

iAji obvious ]}arallel can bo observed between Plea.se -|- Infinitive in Polish 
and Please+Tjiie Imperative in Engli.sh. In Polish *'i)rosz^" can also be followed 
by a True Tmpcrativc yet there arc .some reasons wliich justify a rather different 
treatment of .such constructions. An inspection of some examples should make 
tlii.s nssnmj)tion clear. 

/]/ Prcsz^ ~f- Infinitive, 
la. Pros7.^ usiji.sc. 

lb. Pro.szg cig usiasc. 
* Ic. Blagam usiqsc. 

Id. Blagam cig usiasc. 

(2) Pro.szg + True Imj)erativc. 
2a. Pro.S7.<? usifidz. 
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2b. Prosz§ ci^ usiqclz. 
2c. Blagani iisi^idz. 
2d. Blagam c\q iisiqdz. 

It seems that there arc certain differences in the way the word '-prosz^" 
bcliaves in (1) and (2). When followed by a True Imperative it can take an 
Object (2b), or can bo substituted by sonic other word, sav, '^blagam" iixean- 
ing '-'I beg../' (2c-), or both (2d). This may allow a conclusion that ^'pro-sz^'' in. 
(1) which equals '•please" when followed by a True Imjperativc in Englush, 
is different from tiiat in (2). This in tiu'n makes it advi.sable to treat the construc- 
tion imder discussion as of a different type. As for the semantic interpretation 
of such imperatives they resemble rather those emphatic English commands 
(requests) which are introduced by the auxiliary ''do'', e.g. ''Do be cardtid!" 
''Oh, do shut up!"r , . ... 

As mentioned above, the word '"please" in English, when followed by a True 
Imperative functions approximately in the same way as ''prosz^" with the 
infinitive in Polish. It can be stressed and may, luiless following an imperative 
receive a kinetic tone. Attitudinal meanings of such sentences arc parallel 
to those caiTied by simple True Imperatives and do not require any .special 
attention. 

'Please sit'^down. (=^Sit^down.) 
• Sit-down , please. (=' Sit^do^vn■.) 

Type oa — Stalemmts in the Fttktre Tense. 

Some such declarative sentences can fimction as Imperatives both in Eng- 
lish and in Polish. 'J?hey are used to subordinate persons. In English tliese 
commands arc serious and firm and receive an intonation which expresses such 
attitudes for other imperativeSj that of a Low Eall preceded by a high i^re- 
nuclear pattern. 

Yoix will ' see the ' box into the >yan. ' ' , 

You will 'not 'give me orders. 
You will 'cio it at >^ once. 

When it is desired to express some additional emi^liasis, say, for contrast, 
the main point of attention will be brouglit out by a High Fall lowering at the 
same time the pre-nuclear pattern. 

You will ,do it at ^ once. /And not later on./ 

It seems that such commands are more widely used hi Polish. They arc 
often preceded by an introductory inrj^cvative of the tyj^e "Listen John!" or 
*Xook here John". 
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Za'niesiesz ten 4ist do paiia^X. /Take this letter to Mr. X./ 
'Pojdziesz po papie^-osy. /Go and get some cigarettes./ 
V6jdziesz,Np6jdziesz. /Meaning ''of course you wiir' — used for example 
if the above connnaiid was answered ''I will not.'V 

Pojdzicsz, ^pojdziesz. /=But stop nagging./ 

Type 5b — Interrogative sentences. 

Questions, in some situations, can also function as imperatives in Polisli^. 
Whatever intonation contom-s accompany such commands they always somid 
impolite and are used as serious orders often showing impatience, irritation or 
amioyance of the speaker. 

^P6jdziesz stad?! /Clear off!/ 
"^Pojdzicsz stad?! 
^ojdziesz stqd?! 

The above commands are often used to, say, a dog whicli is making a nui- 
sance of itself, the fu'st with a note of hostility and the latter two showing some 
dogi'ce of impatience. 

With rising intonation such imi)eratives arc understood as threats and can 
be followed by a negative eliptical question "czy nie?" meaning '^or not?" 
wliieh then receives a falling tone. 

/Pojdziesz stad?! /Warning./ 

/Dajesz mu to czy ^^nic? /Ai-e you going to give it to him or not? =You'lI 

be sorry if you do not give it to him at once./ 
/Dajesz niu to czy^'nic? /The same as above, showing a greater degi-ee of 

irritation./ 

Tjjpp. oc — Conditional sentences. 

Such sentences are more widely used in Polish than in English. They arc 
iised as mild imperatives, requests, suggesting rather than demanding. Sixch 
sentences have the imderlying meaning ' 'you might just as well . . . ' ' and arc often 
followed by a question meaning more or less *'don't you think" or ''will you". 

\Poszedlby.s ze mna^^co? /Keep me company, will you?/ 
^Dalbys mi spok6j,,dobrzc? /Leave me alone, will you?/ 

The above sentences can be made more insistent when said with a High Fall 
and sometimes, but not necessarily, they show impatience. 



^ English requests beginning with an auxiliary (Will you...?, Could you...?) liave 
been classified hero as of a different type and arc dealt with later. 
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Dalbj's ]ni; spokoj! /[iisistcut, with a note of iiTitatiori./ 
^Poszedlbvs, zc mna. /I think it would be great if vou coidd come with me./ 

Similar sentences aj)|)ear also in iMiglisli where they are introduced by the 
auxiliary ^'niiglit** following the Subjeet. Such iinperatives function as mild 
cominands. 

You ^ might ,try to |be a , little jinore^quiet. /A request/ 
You ^might jtry to ,be a , little jmore^quict. /A suggestion, more insL^tc^ut 

than that above./ 

Type, 6a — Compound Imperative Sentences with a co-ordinatimj coujun^fion. 

A co-ordinating conjunction can combine any two imperatiA'c sentences 
discussed so far provided they arc both of the same tyj^^- 'I'bc intonation and 
attitudinal meaning of such commands arc parallel to those of the corresjumd- 
ing simple imperative sentences and therefore need not be disc\issed here in 
detail. There is perhaps one problem which deserves mention. W'hc^n necessary, 
intonation can serve to indicate the order which the two actions should follow. 
This can be achieved by assigning rising intonation to the first imperative 
sentence and falling to the second. 

/Podejdz tu i ^iowiedz jak si^ na^zywasz. 
'Come over/ here and ^tell me yom'^^name. 
/Usiadz i za^ezekaj na ,niego. 
'Sit^ydoAvn and ^ wait for him. 

Type 6b — Compound Senlencfis ivith a siihordinaiing conjunction. 

These conunands deserve more attention. They arc used when one action 
/usually the second/ is a eouscquenee of the other,, or, when the first action is a 
condition on which the secoiul actioii can happen. Various attitudinal meanings 
and the way« they are brought out will now be shown on the following pairs 
of cxam])les; 

Tell him the truth and you'll sec. 
Po\\ icdz ]n\i prawd§ to zobacz}*sz. 
/What will he do if I teU him the truth?/ 

^Tell him the , truth and V'ou'll^sce. / There is no use ti-ying to guess./ 
^Powiedz mu jprawd^ to zo^baczysz. /I wouldn't risk it if I were you. TcU 

him the truth and you'll be .sorry./ 
^Tell him the^ truth and you'll^ sec. /I think you should teU him the truth 

in any case./ 

'Powiedz m\i^]mxwd§ to zo^baezysz. /Don't ask me wliat to do. Tell him the 

truth and you will know./ 
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Compound imperatives the fii'st part of which contain a condition are far 
more widely used in Polish than in English. Sentences like ''Sparc the rod and 
spoil the child'' in spite of their similarity to imperatives are used as common 
sayings or proverbs rather than commands. It is quite common to address 
such orders to subordinate persons in Polish. Thej^ can be made more, or less 
categoric depending on the hitonation of the part expressing condition. 

'Zjedz/Obiad to ^pojdziesz. /Eat youi* dimmer fu'st and then you can go,/ 
Zjedz ^obiad to Npojdziesz. /More ^ya^m.th than above./ 

Type 7a — Bequests introduced by an auxiliary. , 

The grammatical structare of requests, both Polish and English, is normally^ 
the same as that of General /Yes-No/ Qiiestions. This is perhaps due to the fact- 
that it depends on the listener's will whether a given action happens or not. 
This is also the reason why the number of possible intonation patterns occurring 
•with requests is limited, althoiigh it is not mmsual to hear a polite request 
with the intonation of a serious command. 

In English, requests are introdiiced by an auxiliar}'- and can have Varioiia 
attitudinal meanings depending on the intonation assigned to them. Jii Polish 
requests are made by questions with the verb ''moc" /can/, or are introduced by 
*'moze", meaning more or less "maybe", ''perhaps", 

'Will you 'pass me the ^ salt? /A polite request./ 

*Tlease" is often added in English to avoid possible anxbiguity of s'aoh 
sentences and to indicate that a request is meant and not a question. 

'Will yon 'pass me the>.salt, please? 

' Czy ' mog§ i.prosi6 0/.sq1? 
I 

A rather formal reqnest results in Polish when it is introduced by *'moze'\ 

Moze mi pan po^kaze t^ sdrugO; jksiei;zk§? /Could you show me the other 

book, please?/ 

Type 7b — Requests introduced by ''won't'' and ''moze'\ 

Some requests arc nsed as invitations. They are then introduced by ^'won't'* 
in English and ''moze" in Polish and can express various attitudes. 

'Won't you come^in? /A polite invitation./ 
' Won't you come ^ in? 
Moze pan ^wejdzie. 

Moze pan^wejdzie. /Less formal than above./ 
I Moze pan vwejdzie. ./With a note of hostility/ 
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Type 8a — Emphatic Imperatives. 

The auxiliary ''do" which may introduce an iiuiierative sentence makes 
it very insistent and m-gent. 

^Do be jcareful! /Aa lU'gent request./ 

""Do be ^careful'. /Showing more warmth than the above sentence./ 

The same effect can be achieved in Pohsh in a rather different way, mainly 
by means of *-i)rosz§" or ^^jroszqs ci§" which can be ph\ced in front of a True 
Imi)erative, or follow it. Such sentences can range, with different intonation 
l}atterns, from a j)leading request to a very firm, serious or even hostile com 
mand. 

*Prosz§ ci§^i:)ozycz mi to. /Lend it me — a pleading request./ 
*Pros.zQ ci§ ^usic^dz! /Sit dovm — impatient command./ 
'Pi-osz§ ci^ ^usiqdz! /more insistent than above./ 
jProsz^ ci^ ^usic^dz! /A warning./ 

Type Sb — Imperatives with a Subject. 

Such commands arc always emphatic and more insistent than imperatives 
without a Subject. Possible attitudinal meanings of such sentences are similar 
to those carried by simple True Imperatives if the kinetic tone is placed on the 
verb or on some other word. It is also possible to assign the main stress to the 
Subject ''you'' when it is desired to point out that, the hstener himself is to 
perform some action. In Polish in such cases, the Subject ''ty" will change into 
a reflexive ''sam". 

^You *shut \UpI /In.sistent, warning./ 

^You shut ,upl I A possible response to the above command, a'protest./ 

'Tv siedz ^eicho! /Insistent, warning/ 

^Ty siedz ,cicho! ^ 

^Sam siedz jcicho! /Both meaning '^You shut ,up!'7 

Type 9 — Set phrases used as Requests 

Such sentences can be made less or more insistent, less or more formal,, 
depending on the intonation contoiu assigned to them. 

* Would you Mdndly 'tell me the 'way to the ^station? 
*Would you be so *good as to 'make some^ sandwiches? 

fV\\Q above exam])le is a ])ossible answer to the question: ''Do yon need any 
hel|)^''/ 
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'Moze b^dzie pan u^przejiuy Zca^uzekac tu ,clnvil^. /A polite but formal 

request./ 

If a High Fall is placed on the word ''inoze'\ the request will remain polite . 
but will become more insistent, suggesting a course of action. 

"^Moze z jlaskl ,swojej po^czeka pan tu ,chwil^. /Would you mind waiting 

here a minute?/ 

The High Fall placed on some other word may add a note of reproach to 
.such requests. 

,Moze mi pan z ,laski ,swojej pokazc jakis \nny j)laszcz. /Would you kindly 
show me some other coat. Can't you see that this one doesn't fit?/ 

The examples presented so far make it possible to answer a pivotal question. 
Is English intonation totally different from that of Polish? If the answer is 
^'yes"°then no further discussion is necessary. Yet the fact that it was possible 
to analyse various types of Polish and English imperative sentences in relation 
to one and the same set of intonation contours suggests that any straightfor- 
ward answer would oversimplify the matter. 

There are several properties which both Polish and English intonation 
I)atterhs accompanying commands have in common. As shown above, certain 
contours do not ap])ear with some particular tA^^es of imperatives; the shaj)e 
of the pre-nuclear ]mttern affects the so-called attitudinal meaning of a sentence; 
some contours add the same emotional coloui-ing to sentences of both lan- 
guages /for example, polite requests can have a contoiu* containing a fall fol- 
lowed by a rise/; empliasis for contrast can be achieved by assigning a High 
Fall to the main point of attention; one intonation pattern can be used to ex- 
press several attitudinal meanings. Yet in most cases two imj^^erative sentences 
of a given type said with one of the enumerated intonation patterns expressed 
different attitudes in both languages. 

Ail these facts seem to suggest that the systems of Intonation patterns 
avaihxble in Polish and in English are similar and the main difference consists 
in a different application of those' patterns. This can be shown on several 
<-.\ami)les. 

A contour containing a high pre-nuclear pattern followed by a low fall 
TTiJikes English commands serious, weighty, insistent. 

^ Sit sdown! 
""Be ^ quiet! 

The same is true about commands in Polish, provided that the pre-nuclear 
j)attern contains stressed syllables. 

* Tylko >^spr6buj. 

* Daj mi ^spokoj. 
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With unstressed syllables in tlie ])ve-iuu'lear })uttern, tliis iittjOnatimxis 
used in Polish to express ii pleading request addressed to a child. 

TTylko ^sprobiij. 
"No >,chodz, ^ehodz. 

This ofFeet is achieved in English by means of a totally different eontoiu', 
mainly that, contauiing a low rise. 

'CWc/On! 'Come tOy Daddy! 

A Low Rise nscd with a Polish imperative sentence may tiu'n it into a threat. 

/Dawaj ! 
(^dcjdzicsz od tegq.'okna? 

The same contour is also used to make a suggestion, disclaiming at the saino 
time resi)onsibilit3'. 

/Sprobnj. 
Za^czekaj . 

These examples make it now possible to "discover"' one move, and pcrhii])S 
most impovtajit, property of intonation. Intonation is not an independent sys- 
tem wdiieh can modify or change the meaning of a sentence with which it 
oeem^s. It reflects the underlying, intended meaning and is subordinate to it in 
the sanic wav as sentence .stress is dependent on the deep stnictin-c. Thcr<' 
is no separate "normal" intonation ])attevn for im])cn'ative sentences. Each com- 
mand will have that intojiation which can bring out the desired meaning, A sen- 
tenee like "Give it to j\[ary'' is a surface sti'ucturc derived from several mider- 
lying representations each of \\'hioh will require a separate intonation ])attern.. 
The intended mulerlying mcanino- of the sentence below can be made clcai* 
only if the main ])oint of attention receives a High Fall. 

Give it to Mary /and not to someone else./ 
'Give it to^^lMARY. 

The expression of the same meaning without this intonation wonld reciniro 
an additional information, "Give it to i\Iavy and not to someone else". 

The function of intonation in expressing vai-ioiis attitndinal meanings 
shoidd now be clear. Some elements of the mulc3*lying semantic f?trnctnre can 
be replaced by an. appropriate intonation ])attcrn and then deleted. And it is 
in this sense that the statcm.cnt made above. ''Polish and English intonation 
operates according to a fixed system of lailes''. shoidd be iniderstood. 

The ndcs of intonation assignment differ not only from language to language 
bnt also dialect to dialect. This can be shown ])y an inspection of some intona- 
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tioa patterns occiuTing with im])ei'ativc «ejitenc-e in American English (Gen- 
eral American). 

American intonation shows eeilaiu '•deviations**' from contoms found in 
British Enghsh, which may lead to different interj)retations of the same into- 
nation pattern. In American English for examj)le, contoiu' 2-4^ appeaves 
with sentences to which the rules of British English would assign a Low Fall 

;3-4/. 

G.A. Tell me the truth. 

3- 2-4 
B.E. Tell me the truth. 
2~ 3-4 

American intonation of the above sentence is used in British English 
when it is desired to concentrate the listener's attention on some ])avticulav 
A\;ord. in ca.ses described as emphasis for contrast, c,g./ Tell me the'^'^TRUTH. 

The contour containing a high pi'e-nuclear pattern followed by a Low 
Kisc is used in British English when speaking to a child, but. as indicated 
above, would .^ound irritating to an adult. The same pattern is described by 
J^ikc as light and cheerful and avoids the bi'usqueness carried by falling 
contours, (cf. Pike; 1045:51). 

G.A. Come on.' 
2- 4-3 

The pattern which, according to Pike, is used when addressing children 
is that containing a High Fall ranging from x^i^ch level 1 to 2 (1-2). 

G.A. Come on. Come to Daddy, (cf: Pike, 1945 : 60) 
3 - 1 - 2/3 - 1-2 

It would be interesting to present some such differences found in various 
dialects of Polish but the limited naaterial on the subject does not make a 
sufficient ground for such an attem])t. 
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Adam Mickiewicz Univertity, PoznaA 

COMPOUND SENTENCES IN ENGLISH 

1.1.. A compomid sentence may be defined as a group of two or more 
principal (independent) clauses (cf. E, Harman 1950:42). The relation of 
parataxis holding between them is i>rimarily based on the structural and 
secondarily on the semantic properties of the combined clauses (cf. K. Polan- 
ski 1967:46). Constituent clauses must be "equivalent as to grammatical 
function and boimd together at the same level of structural hierarchy" (cf. 
S. Dick 1968 : 25) and they must be homogeneous as to their content. 

Taken separately, they may function as independent sentences. Being 
constituent parts of the compound structui'e, however, they define one another 
.fco such an extent that the proper meaning they convey is fully comprehensible 
only in the view of their mutual relations (cf. Z. Klemensiewicz 1961 : 70). 

The constituent parts of the' compoimd sentence are linked either by 
means of connectives (or prepositional j^hrases) or by characteristic intonation 
and tonal junctui'es. 

1.2. Lexical means of connecting tlie clauses. The relations holding be- 
tween the clauses of the compoimd sentence determine its communicative 
fimction. Grammarians distinguish five types of paratactical connection in 
respect to English compound sentences: 

Copulative connection — the contents of all the constituent clauses of 
the compound sentence coesixt in time and space (cf. Z. Klemensiewicz 
1961 : 77). 

Disjunctive connection — the contents of the combined clauses is mutually 
exclusive. 
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Adversative connection — a contrast is set between some of the items of 

co-ordinating clauses. 
Consecutive comiection the contents of the second clause result from 

that of the preceding clause. 
Causative comiection — the joined clause serves an explanatory function 

in reference to the idea of the preceding clause. 

Co-ordinating conjunctions, paii^icles or adverbs, and prepositional phrases 
constitute the lexical means of indicating the relations between the clauses of a 
compoimd sentence. 

Copulative connection is expressed by such connectives as — and, both ... 
and, not only., but also, nor, neither, then, moreover, besides, thus, also, too, 
etc. Disjunctive cojmection is realized by — or, cither ... or, else, otherwise; 
adversative coimection is denoted by — but, not that, while, whereas, how- 
ever, yet, still, only, etc. Causative and consecutive co-ordinations make use 
of — for, so, so that, accordingly, therefore, then, etc. Since the meaning of 
the last two types of compoimd sentences is similar, they arc often desci'ibed 
together. 

The i^repositional phrases emploj'cd in the function of comiectives are, 
for all that, finally, at least, on the contnuy, that is, . . etc. (of. N, Kobr.ina 
1965). 

Not all kinds of compoimd sentences can be formed without any lexical 
link. When there is no danger of misimderstanding, however, the relations 
between the co-ordhiate clauses are cxi^rcssed asyndeticall}^ In such cases 
intonation and pauses join the constituent clauses of the sentence, functioning 
<as indicators of the coimection. 

1.3. Intonation of the comi^oiind sentences. Intonation used with the 
compoimd sentences corresponds with the feelings conveyed by the contents of 
the co-ordinate clauses. Besides, its fmiction is to emphasise the contrastivc 
meaning of the clauses or to stress the character of their mutual, dependence. 

Compound sentences of coi^ulative type may take a falling intonation 
(Tone II) devoid of emotion, objective and firm, to point out considerable 
independence of the principal clauses. 

The 'referee 'blew his "^whistle / and the 'game'' started. 

He Tworks in an 'office 'alPday / and 'spends his ' evening ^ home. 

It's ' getting dark; / let's go'' home. (cf. A. Reszkiewiez 1965 : 94). 

Words that serve an additive function, can be said with the rising intona- 
tion (Tone I), except the closing item, which takes a falling tone. 

He in,vite3 his .friends to /tea, /enter^ tains them, / and ^tries to be aii 
UdeaP. host. 
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If the compound seutein'c consists of more than two chaises, the eonibiua- 
tion of tones is apphed. 



»eoat and^skirt (ef. LI. Kiugdon IU.kS : 92). 

II' / ir / IL 

I 'tliink 3'on'll ^hke it / and *ask for^iuore / when you've^ tried it (cf, 
K. Kiugdon 10.18 : 

II / I L / U. 

^ilon(hi\' ,caiu(^ at^last; / the ' rain ^fi'll again. and the 'wind \ howled 
(eC. R. Kingdon ll)r)S:l)l). 'w^^ 

rf one of the eoordinati* chiusc^s rout a iu*^ itisimial ion. Miid other one is 
nn ordhiarv stat(nnent. 1h(»\* lake different tones. 'ron<^ 111 (ta Ming-rising) 
serves Ijcst th(* jmrpose of i'en(h»riug some kind of hesitation, warning, reserve 
or suggestion, wliiie Tone IT. stat(*s th(» fact ol)j(*ct i\ i-ly. The comhination of 
Tone TIT /Tone IT\ therefjon\. will he n.sed wit h the descrihed type of a- comj)onnd 
sentence. 

It. ^ costs / more / and it's ' less a'^^ miishiLi'. 
'Th(\s(i are ^ mine. ; and 't host* are yt>nrs. 

The ' men were in ^tinn^ and 'so was^^^I (ei*. H. Kingdon lOaS : 88) 

[n cas(» of the enunu^ration of a]tej'natiA'(* items. Tone f (rising) is j)laeed on 
each of th(MU exeej)t th(» last (Hie, for which 'I'lnie I'l' is res(»rved to mark tlie 
completion of the list. 

In thf^ after^noon f^go for a^walk. / j\'isit my^ Irieiids. ' or 'stay at ^lionic. 

('o(n-diiiate claus(»s with advi-rsati ve eunnt*ction eonv<»y contractive feelings 
or con.notations an.(l Tom' IlT may h(» nsed (Mth(M* with both ])arts or the sen- 
tence or may he aj>j>licd to on(» (daiist^ only. 

She *ask(»d me to "^stay / bnt T 'c(nn(hft .sj)are th(»^ time (cf. A. Eeszkio\vicz 
101)5 : 10). 

t 4h(night I^could / but I VanH. 

It's 'mucli more ex^])easive / but it's nun-o elegant (cf. R- Kingdon 



IL / IL / IL 

He eunie/Iate, / and ,UTt (*arly / and ^wouldn't ,sj)eak a ^word (cf. R. King- 
don 1958 : 90). 




1958 : 88). 
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It's very kind of you / but you must be ^careful (cf. R. Kingdou 1958 : 89), 
rU do it Later / 1 'can't do it ^now. 

I^saw it / but didn't ^read it (cf. R. Kingdon 1958 : 204). 

In the fii'st instance, Tone III stresses the reservation implied in the clause; 
In the last example, the joined clause contains an insinuation. 

Compound sentences containing some consecutive or causative relations 
take either Tone II or the combination of Tone I / Tone II. 

We'll ' come ^ early, /.so that there'll be ^time for a game. 

It was /Saturday, / so they were ^ early Miome from^ school (cf. R. Kingdon 

1958 : 203). 

Co-ordinating conjunctions do not usually take a sentence stress, but if 
there is need for emi)hasizing the rehition between the clauses they join, the 
stress is applied to them. 

I must gO/ out / al ^ though it's raining. 
I must go ,out / even if it's^ raining. 

I^must go ^out / howicver jinuch it's , raining (cf. R. Eingdon 1958 : 204). 
In other eases the conjunctions are not stressed even if they appear in 
the initial position. 

Whereas "l was dc/lighted, / 'you were ap"^ palled (cf. R. Kingdon 1958 : 203). 

COMPOUND SENTENCES IN POLISH 

2.1. The type of connection between the constituent parts of the compoimd 
sentence determines its commimicative role, which is taken as the criterion of 
classification of the paratactical constructions. 

Three main tyi)es of these constriu'tions are usually distingtushed — copu- 
lative, adversative, and alternative — admitting a fe^v subtypes for each of 
them (cf. K. Polaiiski 1967 : 47). 

Z. Klemcnsiewic/. (1901 : 70 - 77) chvides Polish compoimd sentences with 
respect to the form of linlv between the constituent jn'incipal clauses into two 
gi-oups — those which make use of a conjunction and those which lack any 
lexical means of eomiection; considering the meaning the })aratactical con- 
structions convey, lie distingtiishes five t^-j^es ot* compound sentences — copu- 
lative, adversative, disjunctive, consecutive and inehisive. 

Adversative connection — a, ale, lecz, owszem, joduak, natomiast, przeciez. 

Disjmietivc connection -~ albo, lub-czy, albo-albo, jiv/ to — juz to, to — to. 

Consecutive coimection — wi^c, totez, tedy, zatem, dlatego, to, i, a. 

Inclusive comieetion — czyli, mianowicie, to jest, tzn. 

2.2. Intonation. N*o thorough investigation into the intonation of Polish 
luis been carried out so far. It is a recognized fact, hoAvevcr, that tonal jimc- 
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tures (pauses) and sentence accent, M'hich is the tonal iniit, are two important 
factors ill the prosody of this language (cf. W. Jassem 1959 : 269) As a rule 
stressed syllables are pronoimccd Mnth a rising melody ant those which do 
not bear any stress arc said with, a falling tone. In the final positions even 
stressed syllables tend to take a falling tone when the contents of the last 
word are of no particular importance for the sentence as a whole (cf. M. Dluska 
1947 : 24). 

The melody of the Polish compound sentences may vary according to 
their implied connotations but normally it consists of the combination of 
two tones, tone I tone II (rise-fall), the former stressing the £inticipation of 
some additional thought, the latter marking the completion of the sentence. 
Other possibilities are also acceptable, but then they expose particular rela- 
tion between the joined clauses or emphasize the insinuation contained in 
one of the clauses. 

,Umie ^grac na gi^tarze / jpi^knie /^piewa / i komponuje pio^senld. 

The pauses folloMang each clause indicate the lack of a strong semantic 
linli between the joined clauses. 

If Tone IL is applied to the whole sentence, it creates an impression that 
the thought is incomplete and provokes the speaker or it sounds like boasting. 

iBylem we /Francji, sp^,dzilem ,micsiq;C w I^talii / ,znam dosko^nale 
/Grecj§. 

Since the clauses with the adversative and disjunctive relations convey 
two contrastive or exclusive ideas, the pause which separates them is very 
prominent 

Obie*cv%vai * duzo / tvmczasem * nic nie ^ zrobil (cf. Z. Klemensiewicz 

1961 : 79). 

Nauczy^cielka usilo,wala ,dalej ijrowa,dzic ^lekcj§ / ale *raz za 'razcm 
' zrywal si^ ^ halas. 

Wieczo^rami, ^czytam ^ksiq-zk^ / lub jgram na forte^pianie. 

The connection between the constituent clauses of the consecutive com- 
poimd sentence is closed and the usual intonation pattern Tone I /Tone II 
is used to render it. 

Nie ,ma pas^terza, / to i *owca^glodna (cf. Z. Klemensiewicz 1961 : 80). 
Nieyprzyszedl, / wobec tego nic cze^kamy ^dluzej (cf. Z. Klemensiewicz 

1961 : 81). 

Pro^siles^mnie, / przy^szedlem. 

The joined clause in the inclixsive compound sentence gives an explanatory 
note on the fact contained in the first part of the sentence and fL^equently 
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the connective is stressed; if the clauses are not separated by any lexical 
means, a longer pause is the phonological indicator of the link. In that case 
the item that precedes the juncture will have a falling intonation. In writings 
this pause is marked by a semi-colon or a colon. 

Rzecz cie^kawa: / z upadkiem im^pcrium zmic'nili si^Mudzie. 
InterCiSuje go |kilka za,gadnicn j^zyko^znawczych, / a miano/vicie, hisJto^ia^ 
j^^zyka, / porow^naniC/Struktur / i^inne. 

The expressive factors may bring about a change in the melody of the 
sentence. Different items can be accented, according to the degi'ee of im- 
poi-tancc in the contents of the whole structm-e. The intonation is closely 
connected with the meaning conveyed by the sentence and reflects the emotion- 
al aspect of the utterances. 



COMPARISON 

1) He iujvites his ,fricnds to /tea / and^tries to be an ideal ^ host. 
Za^prasza swoich i^rz^-jjaciol na hcr^bat^ / i ^stara si§ ^byc ide,ahiym 
gospd^darzcm. 

2) He , came /late / and ,left/Carly / and ,\vouldn't speak a^word. 
,Przyszedl/p6zno, / ,W3^szedl ^wczesnie / i nic pO|Wiedzial ani slowa. 

3) Instead of , waiting / she ,wcnt to the ^ wardrobe / and ^took out her * best 
'coat and'^skii't. 

Za^miaat /czekuc, / po,dcszla do^szafy / i wy^j^la swoj najjlcpszy j plaszc2^ 
i ^s])6dnicg. 

4) These are ^ mine / and 'those are'^yoms. 
Te ,mojo, / a te sii'^twoje, 

o) She 'asked me to ^stay / but I 'couldn't sj)avc thc"^ time. 

Pro,sila, zebym^zostal, / ale nie"^ moglem , po{5wi?cic ,czasu. 
0) IMl do it ^ hiter, / I can^t do it ^now. 
Zrobi^, to^2:)6zniej, / nie'^mogQ jteraz, 

(1) Combination of Time I / Time II is the usual intonation pattern used 
with two clausc-com])Oimd sentence in Polish and English. The rise expresses 
the anticipation of additional information and the fill closes the sentence. In 
most eases the sense-gimip bearing the Time I is not givainmaticall}' complete 
(of. Pv. Kingdon 1958 : 74). Both in English and Polish comi)OU!ul sentences, a 
slight pause sets a bomidary between the joined clauses. 

(2) The rise of the voice at the end of each clause stresses the incomplete 
thought, raakes the sentences soimd like series of comi)laints, and oorikes a 
disapp' inting note. 

(3) The imttcrn IL / IL / II L is t}^>ical for the sentences of both iauguages 
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since it expresses the logical relation between the succesive clauses — anticipa- 
tion, incompletness, completion. / 

(4) In English the clause that contains an insinuation takes Tune III 
and in Polish Tune I/II convey the same comiotation. In Polish the last 
word of the first clause is accented and as a consequence, the stressed syllable 
is lengthened. 

(5) If there is no conjunction to link the clauses, a pause distinguishes 
them. Again, Polish makes use of a falling intonation rather than a faUing- 
-rising one to express the connotation of the sentence. 



1.1. The intonation of Polish compomid sentences differs fi'om the melody of 
English ones only in some respects. In Polish, accent and junctures play 
an important role. The pauses between the joined parts of the sentence vary 
as to their length in accordance with the type of connection. The looser it is, 
the more prominent the pause. The last word of the non-final clause is usually 
stressed and it results in the rising of the voice; the item standing at the end of 
the sentence is normally pronoucaced with a falling intonation, since it is of 
no particular significance in the sentence. 

Polish compound sentences do not have as much variety of tones a^: the 
Enghsh ones do. 

In both languages, intonation as well as pauses at the boundaries between 
the co-ordinate clauses play an essential role mainly in the asyndetic stractxu'es. 
Therefore they are the only indicators of the connection whenever the co- 
-ordinating conjunctions are used, the function of intonation is of secondary 
importance. 

It is evident, however, that various kinds of intonation patterns expose 
different feelings and coimotations that add considerably to the literal con- 
tents of the sentence. Therefore the expressive fmiction of intonation is 
relevant in any case. 
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1.0 The fact that the stai-ting point of our syntactic and morphophono- 
logical discussion is a part of speech notion will obscure the line of argumenta- 
tion and divide it into loosely connected topics not all of them bemg present- 
able by means of consistently ordered rules. Thus we did not attempt at 
formalizing all the problems discui^sed in this paper still the rules analyzing 
morphophonetic problems of numerals as well as those analyzing their place 
in the constituent structure of Polish sentence are ordered. 

1.1 The string I S ->NP+VP is expanded for our purpose as 

n NP->(Det)+N (S) 

+C Numb 



where 



HI N 



N„ 



Nouns are grouped here according to their grammatical gender since the 
declension of numerals depends on the gender of the noun they determine. 

Njj (non-personal masculine and neuter) — okno, samoch6d 

Nf — kobieta, droga 

Njjj (personal masculine) — chlop, zohiierz 




IV Numb " 

Sing, co-occurs only with D„ and Adj^^; see below 

V C-^Nom, Gen, Dat, Acc, Intr, Loc. 

VI Det-.|g;;"^*| 
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By the rule VI we differentiate '^jedn-" fi-om numerals. It is generally agreed 
upon that ''jedn-" should be treated as a demonstrative proiioiui because of 
its declensional similarity to "'ten, ta, to".' What is more if ''jedn-" were to 
find its place in the category Quant it should not take the Pliu'al morpheme 
which it does fiuictioning as a s^aionyme of '^x^ewien", ''lrb6iys", ''jaki^". 



VII Quant- 



The formal criterion sanctioning the inclusion of some quantifying words 
(see the Lexicon page 200) in the class Quant is the fact that analogically to 
numerals as defined hereby they do not take Numb morpheme, they are 
inflected according to the gender of the N they quantify and in some instances 
they govern the case of the noim (see below rules XIV and XV). 



The parentheses indicate that the choices are optional but if the symbol Nrl 
is chosen in the derivation at least one symbol from the right side of the rale 
must be chosen. 



IX Nrl^^ 



X NrL 



lNu,+cj 
|Nu3+cj 
1Nu,+c) 



XI Nrlc^ Nus+C 
XII Nrlo^ Nue+C 



For the Lexicon see page 200 



The grammatical relation between Nu-i and the noun it determines is that 
ol agreement in case. 

Xm Nui+N+C+Numb=>Nui+C+N+C+Plur 

On the other hand Nu^, Nu,,, NU4, Nug, Nu^ and Quantifiers govern the 
case of the noim they determine if they are in the Nom, Gen and Acc case. 



XIV 



'Nu; 

Nu3 
NU4 
Nus 
Nu, 

.Q 



+ 



Nom 

Acc 

Gen 



+N+C+Plur. 



"Nu2 
Nu3 
Nu4 
Nug 
Nu, 

Q 



+ 



Nom 

Acc 

Gen 



+N+Gen+Plm- 
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For historical reasons the problem of case government/agreement captm'ed 
the attention of many lingmsts^. The direct consequence of the above problem 
is the problem of agi-eement in gender and number between the NP in subject 
position and the verb — here the acceptability of certain sentences is not 
established ^. 









"Nu,] 












'Dat ' 




NUg 




"Dat ■ 




"Dat ' 


XV 




+ 


Instr 


+N+C+Plm-.=> 


NU4 


+ 


Listr 


+N+ 


Instr 




Nus 




Loc 




NU6 




Loc 




Loc 




Nu, 




Nug 








Q 




Q 







Nu, 



In brief:- the sequence I \ in subject position assigns to 

i Qantifier j (nJ 

the verb the Neut. and Sing, morphemes. The Nu2_8 determining a Nm in 
subject position will have the ending similar to the endings of oblique cases 
(see rules XLVI, XLVII). 
For example: 

1. D\vudziestu zolnierzy spiewa. 

2. Pi^ciu chlopcow gralo w pilk^. 

3. Wielu chlopcow gralo w piik§. 

The Nuo^ s and the Quantifier determining Nm or will have in such se- 
quence an overt Nom inflection. For example: 

4. Pi^c niewiast gralo w brydza. 

5. Wiele matek machalo chusteczkami. 

6. Dwadziescia sloni pilo ze strumyka. 

The inflectional morpheme -u from examples 1 - 3 is analyzed by Graphin 
as being a form of Gen/Acc^. Since the use of this relational regularity between 
the subject and the verb was extended on the subject NP containing Nuj. 
Therefore the sentence: 



7. Dwaj zobiierze szli. 

8. D^vu zohiierzy szlo. 



is synonymous to the sentence 



This does not apply to subject NP containing Nuj and N^ or N^. In case of the 
complex numerals ending with Nuj the application of this regularity remains 

^ For example see, articles by Lo^ and Szober (1928 : 97 - 119). 

^ Cf. the results of an inquiry by S. Slonski (1935 : 6 - 92). 

* For a historical analysis of this form see H. Grappin 1950. Chapter XVIII. 
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optional although given two sentences: 

9. Trzydziestu d\vu m^zczyzn szlo. 
10. Trzydzie^ci dwaj m^zczyzni szli. 

the latter is lower on the scale of acceptability. 



r 



1,2 The class of words traditionally known as ordinal numerals will be 
analyzed conformely to theix' evident similarity to adjectives. Such solution 
finds its justification in the following observations. 

1. The number and the case of both adjectives and ordinal numerals are 
governed by the number and the case of the nomis they modify. 

2. In contradistinction to numerals derived from the NP ordinal numerals 
take the Numb morpheme. 

3. The tyipe of declension is identical for adjectives and ordinal numerals. 

4. The similarity between the ordinal numerals and adjectives is illustrated 
by the trace of comparison in ordinals: ''pierwszy" has the superlative 
degree ^^najpiex^wszy". 

5. It is true that the premises 1-3 point at the possibility of analyzing ordinal 
numerals together with class C'jeden, pewien, ktoryfi, jaki^, 6w, etc."). 
The gi-ammar using such assumption would not explain the difference 
between sentence 11 and 12 (see below). Consequently we have: 

XVI VP-^Vb+NP 

xvn vb->|^^^'+^^^}fAdv) 

rCoUect.^ 
xvm Pred-> Adj^ 

The gi-ammatical morphemes will be assigned by transformation thus: 

[An 
Aqnal 2 

XX A^(A„5)+ 

For the Lexicon see page 200 

^{Prepi)+An^ 

XXI Adv-^ Prep,+NP 
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XXn Ptepi ~> jako 
Consider the following sentences: 

11. Pierwszy uczen zrobii zadanie. 

12. Uczen pierwszy zrobii zadanie. 

We are in a position to discriminate between the stractural descriptions of the 
two sentences saying that 12. is synonymous to 13. 

13. Uczen zvobil zadanie (jako) pierwszy. 

This however could not be done if we decided that is a constituent of the NP. 
Under such assumption it would be impossible to derive transformationally 
the adverb in question and even if such a possibility existed we could not have 
done it without being inconsistent. Consider the sentence: 

14. Drugi ai^tysta za^piewal pierwszy*. 

Returning to the rules of formation: 

j)rzy Loc 
za + Instr 
po + Loc 



XXIII Pi'ep., 



The rule accounts for sentences of the type': 

15. Jan skoczyl za piei-wszym razem. 

16. Udalo si§ pi'zy czwartej probie. 

17. Udalo si^ po czterech probach. 

It is possible to derive adverbials from Aq^^^^t , Aqu^i i > Aq^ai 2 in the example: 

18 a Pawla cierpienie jest dwuki'otne => 
b => Pawel cierpi dwularotnie. 

A transformation will add the morpheme -ie to Aquant ^"^^^ morpheme -o 

Although the j)roblem is of great complexity without going into details we may 
risk the statement that the restrictions on the formation of adverbs from Aq^^nt 
ancl Aq„^j J 2 are similar to those imposed on the occurrence of maimer adver- 
bials. 



* It is also possible to derive this sentence in the following way: Drugi artysta 
6piowa. Constituent: Spiewanie jest pierwsze. In this case, too, our basic assumption 
concerning ordinals remains valid. 
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Judging by the surface structiu'e of a certain type of sentences it may be 
doubted whether this analysis accounts for the appearance of cardinal numer- 
als in predicate position as in the sentence: 

19. Chlop6w jest dwudziestu. 
Consider now the sentences 

20. Chlopow jechalo dwudziestu. 

21. W domu wodki byl nadmiar. 

from which it can be seen that "dwdziestu" and "nadmiar" function as the 
subject of the verb in sentences 20, 21 and 19. Tlie specific word order is due 
to the presence of Emph. element in the structural description of these sen- 
tences. Without this element the sentences will read as follows: 

20a Dwudziestii chlopow jechalo. 
21a Nadmiar wodki byl w domu. 

This brings us to the problem of numerals fimctioning as nominals. Three dis- 
tinct occurences will be considered. 

1. The numeral may stand alone in the terminal string the noun it deter- 
mines/modifies being deleted. For example: 

22. Trzech pracowalo a jeden spal. 

23. Piei-wszy ^mial si^ drugi Ikal. 

2. Cai'dinal numerals may function as names of abstract notions. 

24. Dwa razy dwa jest pi^c. 

3. Collective nouns function as subjects. 

25. Cala dziesi(|tka p^kala ze smiechu. 

26. Czworka^ ruszyla do przodu. 

Li sentence 26 /'czworka" may stand for ''a group of four 
horses'', "a row of four soldiers", ''a bus serving the line number 
four", or finally **a row-boat manned by four rowers". 

1.3.1. The declension of jedn- (D^^) is with some exeptions identical to that 
of A„. (The rules will be presented in a simplified but more legible form. The 
and Adjjj agree in number and case with the determined/modified noun: 

XXIV j+N+0+Kumb=^|J^. j+C+^^^^ 
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Erom the point of view of meaning when the Dn takes the plui'al morpheme it 
fimctions no longer as a numeral. 



XXV 



XXVI 



XXVII 



{Adj}+ 



jGen V 
|Acc J 
Dat 
fLoc 1 
.|lnsti-J. 

rGen Y 
Dat 
ilnstrj 
jAec| 
_|LocJ . 

■jInstrV 
|Loc J 

Gen 

Dat 



Sing+N„ 



lAdjJ 



-ego 

-emu 

-ym 



+N„ 



+Sing+R 



-fSing-fN; 



^^{Adjj 
" lAdjJ 



-ym 
-ego 
-emu 



+N„ 









'-y" 






XXVm Adjn+Nom+Sing+ 




=>Adjn+ 


-a 


+ 






A. 




-e_ 







XXIX Adj„+Aee+Sing+N„=>Adj„+-e+N„ 









'-0" 






XXX Dn+Nom+Bing 




=>D„+ 


-a 


+ 






N„. 




-0 




A. 



XXXI Dn+Acc+Sing+N„=>D„+-o-FN„ 

N, 



xxxn 



{^.dj„} 



+Nom+Plm-+ 



xxxni 



■jGenV 
jLoeJ 
Dat 
Insti- 



+Plm- + 







*-ych ' 














A J 


-ymi _ 




A. 



XXXIV 



[acIJu] 



+-Aec-l-Plm'-f 
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In complex luimercals keeps the luiinflected form in Noni and oblique 



cases. 



as in the sentences: 

27. Nie widzialem dwiidziestu jeden zohiierzy (okien, kobiet) 
or 28. Przyghidali si§ z iiwag^ dAsoidziestii jeden czolgom, dwizjoni. 

Some speakers however use an iiTegular form ,,d^vndziestii jediriii" in oblique 
cases mth Nm. 

In complex the case agreement remains as indicated in the rules ex<jept 
for 4,5. 



XXXVI A^5+ 



-^112 
^3 

An J 



>Nu6+Nom+ 



■nl 
An3, 



consider for example the following sentences: 

29. Na met^ przyjechal setny zawodnik. 

30. Na met§ przyjechal sto pierwszy zawodnik. 

1.3.2. The inflectional system of cardinal numerals is not as regular as that 
of ord. numerals. A number of lexical entries hare to be treated individually. 





'd\v- 










'dw- 




'-6ch/u' 






XXXVII 


trz- 


+ 


+ 






trz- 


+ 


-ech 


+ 






czter- 


I^LOC; 








czter- 




-ech 




N„ 





'dw- 








dw- 




"-om/u* 






xxxvm 


trz- 


+Dat+ 






trz- 


+ 


-em 


+ 






czter- 








czter-_ 




-em 







XXXIX 

XL 

XLI 



dw-+Nom+Nm=>dw-+-aj+Nm 









"-oma " 






XLII dw-+Instr+ 




=>dw-+ 


-iema 


+ 






N„- 




-oma _ 




A. 
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XLIII 



XUV 



XLV 



XLVI 



trz- 
czter- 

trz- 
czter- 



jNom 
■^{Acc 



+Nom+Nn 



"trz- 




"Instr." 








trz- 




"-ma' 








+ 




+ 








+ 




+ 


Nf 


czter- 




Loc 








czter- 




-ech 







Nil, 





Gen " 








Dat 




NU3 


+■ 




■+N=> 






Loc 




NU5 




Instr 




Nile 



+-U+N 



In Instr. case the above numerals are said to have an alternative inflection -oma. 
We will show two restrictions on the' occurence of this ending. 

In complex numerals the case agreement follows the same regidarities as 
in the case of simple numerals. The ending -oma however does not appear 
with Nil 5 in complex numerals, as in the sentences: 

31". Poshigiwal si§ dziewi§cdziesi§cioma przyMadami. 

32. Poshigiwal si^ stu dziewi§cdziesi§cioma pi§cioma przyldadami. 

This ending cannot be used in complex numerals containing D^. Consider 
the examples: 



and not 



xLvn 



33. Poshigiwal si§ dziewi§cdziesi§ciu jedeu przyldadami. 

34. Poslugiwal si§ dziew5§cdziesi§cioma jedeu przykladami. 



Nu; 
Nu3 
Nu4 

Nu, 
Nu„ 




"Nua 
NU3 
Nu, 
NU5 
Nu„ 



+ -U + Nn 



Fi'om rules XLVI and XL VII we see- that numerals determining the personal 
masculine nouns liave the same endings for all cases. The numerals determin- 
ing Nf and 'N^ will need a particular treatement in Acc and Nom. 



XLVIII 



dziesi§c- 

pi§(5dziesiAT- 

szescdziesiAT- 

siedemdziesiAT- 

osiemdziasiAT- 

dziewi§cdziesiAT- 



^Noin 






^ACC ; 







dziosi^d- 

pi§6dziesiAT- 

azescdziesiAT- 

siedemdziesiAT- 

osiemdziesiAT- 

dziewi§6dziesiAT- 



+ -0+ 
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XLIX 



jedenaST- 






jedenaST- 




dwanaST- 






dwanaST- 




trzynaST- 








trzynaST- 
















+-ie 








A. 










dziewi^tnaST- 






dzieAvi^tnaST- 




dwieST- 






dwieST- 





rtrzydzieST- 
[_czterdzieST 



LI 



, , [Nom 



1 fNomI , rNf-| rtrzydzieST- 1 m 



'dwadzieST-' 


/Nom] 






"dwadzieST-" 






trzyst- 


+ + 






trzyst- 


+-a+ 




czteryst- 


Ucc j 






czteryst- 




A. 



1.4 Some readjustment i-ules are needed in order to give to lexical entries 
their final representation. 







-i 




-i 


UI 


X+ST+ 


-ie 


#=>x+^c+ 


-ie 






-a ^ 






LHI 


X ST+Y# 


=>x st+Y# 





where 



LIV 



LV 



LVI 



# 



which gives: dwana^cie 
dwadziescia 



x=any string 

Y=any vowel other than "i" and "a" and any sequence 
beginning with other vowel than "i" and *'a" 

which gives: trzydziestu, 
trzydziesty, 
trzydziestoma. 

x+AT+[:;']*=..[-]+[:r]* 

which gives: osiemdziesi^ciu, dziem^ci. 
x AT+-oma=>x ^ci+-oma 

to give; pi§<5dziesi§cioma 

X AT+Y=>x^t+Y 
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Lvn 



LVHE 



LIX 



LX 



LXI 



LXII 



Lxm 

LXIV 
LXV 



where Y=word boundry or any other vowel than i, o 
or any string other than beginning with an i or o. 
The rule LVI gives: osiemdziesi^t, dziesi^ta. 



X c+-a# =>x+ci+-a# 



wliich gives: sze^ciu, siedmiu. 



which gives: drugie, trzecie. 



to give: trzecia 



+-y+X =>x+ = +X 



where X=any string or word boundry. 

The rule gives: drugimi 



"du" 




"den " 




dm 




dem 


* 


sm 




siem 





which gives: siedem, jeden, osiem. 



(dwa 
dwie xj 



+ 



"Gen " 




"Gen " 


Dat 


=> dwii x+ 


Dat 


Instr 


Instr 


Loc 




Loc 



to give: dwudziestoma, dwiistoma. 

x+K+-y X=>x ki+X where X any string # 

example: dwojakim, dwojaki. 

xK+-i#=> X cy# example: dwojacy. 

x+K+Y#=> xki+Y# 

where Y= any vowel other than "i" or "y" 

a string beginning with other than "i" or 
"y" a vowel 
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Apcnrt from the niles cxi^anding ST, AT symbols ^ye do not pretend to 
describe here any i^lionological regularity which could be valid for a descrip- 
tion o£ Polish language in general. 

1.5. The Lexicon 

D^^jcdn- 

Kiii->dw-, trz-, czter-; 
Nii2~>pi§c-, szesc-, siedm-, o^m-, dziewi§6-. 
Nils ->dziesi§c-. 

Nu^-^jedenaST-, dwimaST-, trzynaST-, ... dziewi§tnaST-. 
Nils ^dwadzieST-, trzydzieST-, czterdzieST-, pi?6dziesiAT- 

sze^cdziesiAT- ... dziewi^cdziesiAT-. 
Niig-^sto-, dwieST-, trzyst-, czteryst-. 
Q^wiele, Idlka, par^, tjde, ile... etc. 

A^i^pierwsz-, di'Ug-, trzec-, czwart-, piAT-, szoST-, siodm-, 

osm-, dziewiAT-. 
Ajj2~HlziesiAT-. 

An3^jedenaST-, dwunaST-, trzynaST- ... dziewi§tnaST-. 
An4 ^dwdzieST-, trzydzieST-, czterdzieST-, pi§cdziesiAT-, 

sze^6dziesiAT-, ... dziewi§cdziesiAT-. 
An5^setn-, dwnsetn-, trzysetn-(trzechsetn-).,. 
Aq„jiQfc->pojedyncz-, podwojn-, potrojn-, poczwom-, poszostn-. 
-Squall ^jednokrotn-, ' d\mkrotn-, tr zykrotn- ... 



L. 


1 


L. 


2 


L. 


3 


L. 


4 


L. 


5 


L. 


6 


L. 


7 


L. 


8 


XJ, 


if 


L. 


10 


L. 


11 


L. 


12 


L. 


13 


L. 


14 


L. 


15 


L. 


16 


L. 


17 



>-dwojaK-, trojaK-, czworaK-, pi^cioraK- ... 
Collect, ^nmdstwo, nadmiar, masa, obfitosc etc. 
There is a number of restrictions on the use of cei^tain lexical entries; 
for instance there is no such word as ''popiq-tny" a.nd "posz6stny" 
is used only in reference to a kind of horse team. 

2.0. The problem of English numerals lies far from the cnicial problems of 
TG grammars. In most descriptive works numerals are analyzed as being the 
constituents of the noim phrase. This typical approach is presented best by 
0. Thomas (in "Transformational Grammar and the Teacher of English", 
ch. 4.2). 

Det^(Pi'ede,t) (Pi'eart) {r)cm} (Postdet) 



LXVI 



LXVII 



Lxvin 



IGen j 



Predet- 



Postdet 



fAxt \ 
(Prcart) Deni (Postdet) 
iGenj 



' qnan 

(Ord) 



+of 



(Card) (Comp) 
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These rules accoimt for a vast variety of determinative constnictioiis such 
as for instance: your first two girls; the first of those tlu'ee bubbles; just the 
last two of my fii'st five children. 

In the lexicon numerals are listed together with other quantifjang and 
ordering determinatives: 

LXIX Card^ one, two, three ... several, many, few... 

LXX Ord-> fii-st, second ... next, last, final ... 

Such presentation suggests that complex (phrasal) numerals are listed as 
separate lexical entries. 

A different analysis sketched by Lakoff (in IiTegularity in Syntax ap- 
pendix F) is based on the fact that the sentence of the type: 

35. Everyone in the room knows two languages 

requires a description accoimting for the ambiguity in **two languages" 
("any two languages" and **the same two languages"). Analyzing tliis and 
similar examples Lakoff concludes to the necessity of deriving mmierals 
jfrom the Predicate. Although such analysis gives a new insight in the problem 
of numerals in general and in the problem of question formation in particular 
the above mentioned problem can be easily solved by means of the traditional 
descriptive procedure. In the case of such presumed ambiguity we have to 
do with two strings: 

Def two languages 
Indef two languages 

The adverbial use of numerals is limited to prepositional phrases such as: 
"in one leap, at fii-st sight..." Numerals can fmiction as noim substitute as in: 

36. He looked for three books and bought only two. 

37. Give him one on the nose. 

Similarity to PoUsh jedn- "one" may take the plural morpheme when it 
fimctions no longer as a numeral. 

In nounal use numerals are used as names of abstract notions: 

38. Six divided by three is two. 

English numerals are used in predicate position only in colloquial expressions, 
or sentences in which the noim they determine is deleted. 

39. She is twenty (years old). 

40. The books are five (in number). 
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• The English adjectives of tlie types: ''double" and ''twofold'' which cor- 
respond to the Polish adjectives A^^^^^, A^y^i^a ai-e not related transforma- 
tionally to nunaerals and are to be considered as base adjectives. 
'3. The main differences between Polish and English numerals may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. There ai'e cleai- and good reasons for analyzing Polish ordinal numerals 
as being a VP-constituent. On the contrary such a solution seems to be 
superfluous for English numerals. 

2. The use of numerals in prepositional adverbial phrases is similai- in both 
languages. In Polish however ordinals function as adverbs which does not 
seem to be the case of English numerals if we consider the fact that "first" 
has a particular denumerative function which is different from those 
of numerals. 

41. Let's investigate our possibilities first. Than we will decide. 

where "first" contrasts with "than" (like Polish "najpierw"). with "pdzniej" 

3. Unlike English numerals Polish numerals are inflected according to the 
gender of the noun they modify/determine, according to the case and, in 
case of ordinals, according to the number of the noun. 

4. Polish complex (compound) numerals have their internal case agreement 
and form-co-occurence rules. Consequently they must be introduced in 
the phi*ase structure rules in separate groups. English numerals may be 
introduced as lexical entries from a common pre-terminal symbol. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF DEFINITENESS AND INDEFINITENESS OF 

NOUNS IN POLISH 



. AiJBKSANDEB SzWEDEK 
UnivertUy of Inkli 

1 . Within contrastive studies one of the more difficult problems has always 
been the problem of Poliab <^x^uivalents of the English article which, among 
others, is used to indicate aoi^ference. Although there is no article in Polish 
we seldom have doubts whether a noun in a text is definite or indefinite. 
It is obvious that there must exist linguistic mechanisms in Polish which 
perform the function i)arallel to the function of the article in English. There 
would seem to be in Polish three possible ways of shoAving the definite /indefinite 
distinction: 

(a) pronouns, 

(b) stress and intonation, 

(c) word order. 

The V"^st is obvious, the second has only recently been mentioned in the case of 
English (Akmajian and Jackendoff 1968), the third might-^be -coi^idered 
absurd. All three remain uninvestigated, perhaps with the exception^ of 
pronouns the article function of which has been denied by Pisarek (1968). 

I do not propose to give exhaustive description and ready solutions to 
all problems involved here. If only for the simple reason that I do not have 
the descriptions and the solutions. My pmpose has been to call attention to 
some aspects of, what I consider to be, the main issues in the expression of the 
definite/indefinite distinction in Polish. One of the more particular aims has 
been to demonstrate that word order in Polish is not free as has generally 
been assumed, and specifically that it plays a crucial role in anaphoric processes. 

2. As has already been said very little can be found in linguistic literature 
about pronolms and their relation to the definite/indefinite distinction. The 
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only work whicli mentioiLS pronouns in connection with this in-oblem was wTitteii 
by Krystyna Pisarek in 1968. Thet'e we find two observations relevant 
for the present discussion. One is a description of defiaiteness and indefini- 
teness in Polish, the other concerns the demonstrative pronoiui te7i. 

As to the former Pisarek coiTectly observes that indefuiiteness of Polish 
pronoims should be imderstood differently fi'om iudefiniteness of pronouns in 
those languages in which it appears in opposition to defimiteness. This opposi- 
tion is expressed uiost fully by pairs of articles. In Polish v/herc there are no 
articles nor explicit definiteness or the lack of it realized by morphological fea- 
tures, there are no pronouns which can be called definite. The opposition of 
definiteness to indefiiniteness is expressed in aspecific way: for example, by the 
opposition of a given pronoun to the lack of the pronoim. This is how I imder- 
stand the sense of grammatical definiteness in Polish... (PisareJ^ 1968: 12). 

However, in my opinion, there are clear and well defined cases where the 
lack of the pronoim does not mark the noim as indefinite. I shall retm^n to this 
problem briefly in section 4. 

The remarks on the pronomi ten are more interesting and more detailed. 
According to Pisarek, and I fully agi-ee with her here, it is the only pronoun 
that can be thought of as having a definite article fimction. She distinguishes 
several functions of ten, among others article-like usage which is cleareast in 
two ,occmTences: 

■ Va) in the substantivating fimction, as in 

(1) Te najporzqdniejsze tez robiq; w lazience balagan where te simply 
substantivates the adjective Tiajporzqdniejsze. 

b) with propel' names, as in 

(2) Byhsmy najpierw oglq^dac ten Erfurt. 

At the end of the discussion of ten Pisarek states that only in such adverbial 
plnases as w tych dniach, tej niedzieli, etc. is ten obligatory. Since all other 
occmxences of this pronoun are, according to her, optional the suspicion that 
ten may have an article fimction is mijustified. Examples given by Pisarek seem 
to support this view: 

(3) Wyki-acll milicjantowi rewolwer. Ten milicjant siedziai za to. 
We may omit ten ^vithout changing the definiteness of the noun. 

(4) Wyki-adl milicjantowi rewolwer. Milicjant siedziai za to. 

Let us, however, change the word order in the sequence sentence, putting 
the noun under consideration in sentence final position, and let us examine the 
optionality of ten. 

(5) Wykradl milicjantowi rewolwer. Siedziai za to ten milicjant. 

(6) Wyki-adl milicjantowi rewolwer. Siedziai za to milicjant. 

It is clear that (6) is not in anyway equivalent with (3). It means that the 
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adverbial mentioned caboye are not the only strnctures in which ten is obligatory. 
If we want the noim in (6) to have the same definite interpretation as (3) vre 
have to use te7i. The above examples demonstrate also that the obligatonness 
is coimected with word order. I shall return to this problem again in section 4. 

3. It has been recognized for some time that intonation affects semantic 
inter j)retat ion. Chomsky (1969: 53) wites: ''It hasbeeii noted by Akmajian and 
Jaekendoflf (1968) that stress plays a role in determining how the reference of 
pronoims is to be interpreted. For example, in sentence (93), ''him" refers to 
Bill if it is imstressed, but it may refer either to John or to someone other than 
John or Bill if it is stressed: 

[(7)] (93) John hit Bill and then George hit him. 
Chomsky also devotes several pages of his work to the discussion of focus and 
presupposition in sentences with normal intonation. He admits, however, 
that 'The concept of "normal intonation" is far from clear' and bhat 'Special 
grammatical processes of a poorly understood sort may apply in the generation 
of sentences, marking eei^tain items.., as bearing specific expressive or contras- 
tive featm^es that ^^^ll shift the intonation center*. He finally concludes that 
'Given the obscure nature of these matters, it is difficult to say anything 
more definite'. (Chomsky 1969: 73aff) 

The neglect of these problems in Polish is even more acute. We find nothing 
about them in gi*ammars. Let me, however, consider briefly what happens 
with sentences (3) - (6) if eontrastive intonation is used. Specifically I want to 
see whether eontrastive intonation a) changes the meaning of ten: b) changes 
the difference hinted at by (5) and (6). 

.The eontrastive stress may fall on any word although such stress on to 
seems very awkward at fii^st glance. What changes in (3) and (5), regardless 
of the place of the stress, are implications. So, for example, the stress on te7i 
emphasizes this particular policeman as oj)posed to other policemen, the stress, 
on m/ilicjaiU sets the i^oliceman as belonging to the class of policemen against 
other classes, for example, civilians. Nothing, however, changes in the covef- 
eronce. 

In (4) and (6) we get different interpretations depending on the place of the 
stress. li ynilicjant is stressed the sentence is ambiguous. We get three readings: 

(a) this policeman and not the 'he' mentioned in the initial sentence, 

(b) a different policeman, 

(c) policeman as a class opposed to, say, the class civilian. 

In the fii^st reading milicjant in the sequence sentence is corefcrential 
Mnth milicjant in the initial sentence. In the second and third it is not. In all 
other cases milicjant is corefcrential although I have some doubts as to (6) 
in this respect. . 
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The conclusions of this very superficial discussion of contrastive stress are 
as follows: 

(a) the conti-astive stress does not affect the definiteness of the noun if 
the noun is accompanied by ten. 

(b) if the noun stands alone (wthout ten) and bears the contrastive stress it 
possesses three-way ambiguity; 

(I) it is definite, opposed to the other noun in the initial sentence. 
(11) it is indefinite in that a different referent is "meant, 
(III) it is indefinite in that the referent is understood as a class in op- 
position to some other class. 

(c) if the noun stands alone and does 7iot bear the stress it is definite. 
The situation described in point (b) seems to be the same as the one dis- 
cussed for English by Chomsky (1969). 

The aims of the above brief survey have been two: 

(a) to stress the need of work on these problems, 

(b) to make it possible for me to mite the next section without having to 
explain what the concept normal intonation is. I ^vill only repeat after Chomsky 
(1969) that normal intonation is to be *imderstood tentatively as refeiring 
to cases in which the intonation contour is determined by rules of the sort 
discussed in Chomsky and Halle (1968), with no expressive or contrastive 
intonation'. 

4. The aim of this section is to demonstrate that, contrary to widespread 
and advocated beliefs, word order in Polish is not free and that it plays a crucial 
role in anaphoric processes. Very little is found in Polish grammars about word 
order and nothing about its participation in definite/indefinite distinction. The 
total neglect of these problems is due to the traditional and deeply rooted 
assumption that word order in Polish is free because logical functions are un- 
mistakably indicated by inflexion. Let us, however, consider the initial sen- 
tence (8) 

(8) Wpokoju siedziala dziewczyna. 
and two sequence sentences (9) and (10) 

(9) Wszedl chlopiec. 

(10) Chlopiec wszedl. 

According to the traditional view sentences (9) and (10) have the same mean- 
ing and thus we would expect that both can follow (8). 
And yet we find that only (9) is correct after (8). 
Likewise, given the initial sentence (11) 

(11) W pokoju siedzial chlopiec. 

and two sequence sentences (12) and (13) 
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(12) Chlopiec wyszedl. 

(13) Wyszedl chlopiec. 

we would expect that both (12) and (13) might follow (11) and yet again we 
find that only (12) is coixect. We would expect that since there was only one 
boy in the room and only one boy left, and the two sentences constitute a se- 
quence, the boy in both (11) and (13) is the same and word order would not 
matter. Instead we find that the sequence (11) -(13) is simply impossible. 
The boy in (13) is different from the boy in (11) and the whole situation be- 
comes absurd. 

Let us consider now a more complex example with three nomis. There are 
twelvie variants which I want to discuss, disi'egarding the other combinations 
on the basis of an at the moment imjustified argument of their infrequency 
(especially those with the verb in sentence initial and sentence final position 
seem infrequent) 

The initial sentences are the following: 

(14) Na podw6rzu bawil si§ pilka chlopiec. 
(16) Na podworzu bawil si§ chlopiec z kotem. 

(16) Na podworzu bawil si§ kot pilk^. 
The twelve variants are as follows: 

(17) Chlopiec dal kotu pilk§. 

(18) Chlopiec dal pilk§ kotu. 

(19) Chlopiec pilk§ dal kotu. 

(20) Chlopiec kotu dal pilk?. 

(21) Kotu chlopiec dal pilk?. 

(22) Kotu pilk§ dal chlopiec. 

(23) Kotu dal chlopiec pilk^. 

(24) Kotu dal chlopiec pilk^. 

(25) Pilk§ dal chlopiec kotu. 

(26) Pilk§ dal kotu chlopiec. 

(27) Pilk§ kotu dal chlopiec. 

(28) Pilk§ chlopiec dal kotu. 

We will find that (14) can be followed only by (18), (19), (26) and (28), that 
is, by those sequence sentences in which the new noun is in the final position. 
The same with (15) which can be followed only by (17), (20), (21) and (24), 
and TOth (16) which can be followed by (22), (23), (26) and (27). 

Sentences with adverbs of time or place behave in the same way. With the 
initial sentence (29) 

(29) Widzialem w oknie kobiet§. 
only (30) is possible 

(30) Kobieta ^vyszla na ulic§. 

(31) cannot follow (29) if we are talking about the same woman. 
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(31) Na ulic§ wyszla kobieta. 
Given (32) as the initial sentence 

(32) Do domii, kt6ry obserwowalem, wszccli in§zczyzna» 
and two sequence sentences (33) and (34) 

(33) M§zczyzna wyszedt o 3 : 00. 

(34) 0 3:00 wyszedl ni^zczyzna. . , " 
we will easily discover that only (33) may follow (32). 

There are two interesting points here. One is that the shift of the time ad- 
verbial in (33) to the front does not change the interpretation of the noim from 
definite to indefinite. 
A similar change of (34) to 

(35) Wyszedi m^zczyzna o 3:00. 

renders a sentence whicli must have the contrastive stress on one of its ele- 
ments. The position of the stress determines the interpretation (see section d). 

A second interesting point is that no similar change is possible with time 
adverb ials of diu^ation, for example 

(36) M^zczyzna szedt godziu^. 

(37) Godzin§ szedl m^zczyzna. 

(37) is possible only if it contains a contrastive stress. 

TJie few examples presented here allow only for two indisputable but rather 
trivial conclusions and one interesting but tentative one. The two trivial con- 
clusions are: 

(a) contrary to the general belief word order in Polish is not free, 

(b) it is used as one of the ways to express coreferentiality or noncorefer- 
entiality which in English are indicated by the definite /idefinite article 
distinction. 

The more interesting but tentative conclusion can be formulated as follows: 

(c) nouns with indefinite interpretation appear in sentence final position 
only (unless explicitly marked indefinite in some other way). This is 
why the pronoun ten is obligatory with a noun in this position if the 
noim is to be interpreted as definite. Nouns ^vith definite interpretation 
appear in non-final positions (again, imless explicitly marked other- 
wise). 

There is one somewhat imexpected consequence of the above discussion. 
Any Polish lingiust would agree that the passive of (38) 

(38) M^zczyzna popchnq.} kobietg, 

is (39) 

(39) Kobieta zostala popchni^ta przez m^zczyzn^. 
Consider, however, (38) and (39) when preceded by (40) 

(40) Ulic^ szedt szybko m^sczyzna. 

Only (38) is ooiTect as a sequence sentence of (40). (39) is impossible. Consider 
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* further (41) followed in succession by (38), (42) and (39) ((38) and (39) are re- 
peated for convenience). 

(41) Na ulicy stala kobieta. 

(38) M^zczyzna popchn^l kobiet^. 

(42) Kobiet^ popchn^l m^zczyzna. 

(39) Kobieta zostala popchni^ta przez ni^zczyzn^. 

It is immediately clear that (39) is the passive voice of (42) and not, as is 
generally assumed, of (38). I do not know what the passive of (38) is but I am 
sure it is not (39). This is in perfect agreement Avith conclusion c) above. 

5. To complete the paper let me repeat the most important conclusions. 

Definiteness and indefiniteness in Polish may be accomplished in at least 
three ways: pronouns, intonation, and word order. It has been shown that in 
sentences with normal intonation word order plays a role in anaphoric processes 
in that a noim in sentence initial position is marked definite, a noim in sentence 
final positioxi is marked indefinite, regardless of the syntactic function. 

It has also been demonstrated that contrastive stress determines the inter- 
pretation of nomis in terms of definiteness and indefiniteness. It has been foimd 
that whenever the stress falls on the noun the latter becomes ambiguous in 
three ways, when the stress does not fall on the noun the latter id definite, 
although the influence of word order here is quite possible. 

A general conclusion is that word order plays a crucial role in anaphora with 
the exception when the noun is accompanied by the demonstrative pronoim 
ten. Whether a similar conclusion can be drawn with respect to other pronouns 
remains to be investigated. 

Let me also indicate a few areas of further research: 

(a) other pronouns, their relation to word order and to the definite /indef- 
inite distinction. 

(b) genericness-, its relation to pronouns, intonation and word order. 

(c) word order in other structui'es, for example, in questions. 

(d) the effect of quantifiers on definiteness and indefiniteness in relation to 
word order, intonation and pronouns. 

(e) relations and dependencies between pronouns, intonation and word 
order fi'om the point of view of the definite /indefinite distinction. 



1. Te najporzqdniejsze tez robi^ w lazience balagan. 
(These tidiest (fem.) also make in bathi'oom mess) 

2. Byli^my najpierw ogl^dac ten Erfurt. 
(We were first to see this Erfurt) 

3. Wykradl milicjantow rewolwer. Ten milicjant siedzial za to. 

(He stole poHceman (Dat) gim. This pohceman was in prison for it) 
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4. Wykradl milicjantowi rewolwer. Milicjant siedzial za to. 

(He stole policeman (Dat) gun. Policeman was in prison for it) 

5. Wylu'adi milicjantowi rewolwer. Siedzial za to ten milicjant. 

(He stole policeman (Dat) gmi. Was in prison for it this policeman) 
0. Wy]^i;i|;^^.,^icjantowi rewolwer. Siedzial za to milicjant. 

(He stole policeman (Dat) gun. Was in prison for it policeman) 

7. John hit Bill and then George hit him. 

8. W pokoju siedziala dziewczyna. 
(In room was stitting girl) 

9. Wszedl ohlopiec. 
(Entered boy) ^ 

10. Chlopiec wszedl. 
(Boy entered) 

11. W pokoju siedzial chlopiec. 
(In room was sitting boy) 

12. Chlopiec wyszedl. 
(Boy went out) 

13. Wyszedl chlopiec. 
(Went oufr boy) 

14. Na podworzu bawil si§ pilk^ chlopiec. 

(On courtyard was playing ball (Instr) boy) 

15. Na podworzu bawil si^ chlopiec z kotem. 
(On com^tyard was playing boy with cat) 

16. Na podworzu bawil si§ kot pilkq?. 

(On courtyard was playing cat (Nom) ball (Instr)) 

17. Chlopiec dal kotu pilk§. 

(Boy gave cat (Dat) ball (Acc)) 

18. Chlopiec dal pilk^ kotu. 

(Boy gave ball (Acc) cat (Dat)) 

19. Chlopiec pilk^ dal kotu. 

(Boy ball (Acc) gave cat (Dat)) 

20. Chlopiec kotu dal piik^. 

(Boy cat (Dat) gave ball (Acc)) 

21. Kotu chlopiec dal pilk^. 

(Cat (Dat) boy (Nom) gave ball (Acc)) 

22. Kotu pilk^ dal chlopiec. 

(Cat (Dat) ball (Acc) gave boy (Nom.)) 

23. Kotu dat clilopiec pilk^. 

(Cat (Dat) gave boy (Nom) ball (Acc)) 

24. Kotu dal chlopiec pilk^. 

(Cat (Dat) gave boy (Norn) ball (Acc)) 
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25. Piik§ clal chlopiec kotii. 

(Ball (Acc) gave boy (Nom) cat (Dat)) 

26. Pi&§ dal kotu clilopiec. 

(Ball (Acc) gave cat (Dat) boy (Nom)) 

27. Pilk^ kotii dal chloi^iec. 

(Ball (Acc) cat (Dat) gave boy (Nom)) 

28. Pillv§ chlopiec dal kotii. 

(Ball (Acc) boy (Nom) gave cat (Dat)) 

29. Widzialem w oknie kobiet§. 

(I saw ill window woman (Acc)) 

30. Kobieta wyszta na nlic§. 
(Woman (Nom) went out on street) 

31. Navilic^ w-yszla kobieta. 

(On street went out woman (Nom)) 

32. Do dorrlu. ktory obserwowalem, wszedl m^zczyzna. 
(To lioiise wliich I was watcliing went in man (Nom)) 

33. M^zczyzna w^szedl o 3:00. 

34. 0 3:00 \\'yszedl m^zczyzna. 
(At 3:00 went out man (Nom)) 

35. Wyszedl m^zczyzna o 3:00. 
(Went' out man (Nom) at 3:00) 

36. M^zczyzna szedl godzin^. 
(Man (Nom) walked hoiu) 

37. Godzin§ szedl m^zczyzna. 
(Horn- walked man (Nom)) 

38. M^zczyzna popchnal kobiet^. 
(Man (Nom) pushed woman (Acc)) 

39. Kobieta zostala popchni^ta przez m^zczyzn^. 
(Woman (Nom) was pushed by man (Acc)) 

40. UlicJ]. szedl szybko m^zczyzna. 

(Street (Instr) was walking quickly man (Nom)) 

41. Na ulicy stala kobieta. 

(On street was standing woman (Nom)) 

42. Kobiet^ popchnql m^zczyzna. 
(Woman (Acc) pushed man (Nom)) 
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A NOTE ON THE RELATION BETWEEN THE ARTICLE 
IN ENGLISH AND WORD ORDER IN POLISH 



Part 1 

AlEKSANDER Sz^VEDEK 
University of L6di 

The aims of the following discussion are two. The first, and more general 
one, is to show how the English ai'ticle is related to word order in Polish. The 
more particular but no less important, is to demonstrate that, contrary to wide- 
spread and advocated beliefs word order in Polish is not free and that it plays 
a role in anaphoric processes 

The present note is considerably limited in scope. It is impossible in one 
short report to describe and explain all problems involved here. An additional 
difficulty is the lack of practically any materials discussing the problems of 
definiteness and indefiniteness in Polish. The paper is limited in at least three 
respects: 

a) Almost no theoretical backgi-omid or explanation is provided. . 
The author fully agi-ees with Werner Winter (1965) that it is necessary to go 

through ''the drudgery of pahistaking collection of data before developing 
theories". 

b) Pronouns, genericness and siiprasegmental featmes have been excluded 
from tlio discussion. They require separate studies. The intonation as- 

siuned for all sentences here is that of a normal declarative type luiless speci- 
fied otherwise. 

c) Only simple sentences are considered. 

The description of the article hi English will not be given for two reasons: 
the available descriptions can be found in Stockweil (1968); in agi*eement with 
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what has been said in point a) above, out of the available. descriptions we will 
choose the one which ^vill best fit the facts. Different solutions are not excluded. 

There would seem to be in Polish three ways in which the delinite/indefiaite 
distinction is accomplished: 

a) pronoims, 

b) intonation, 

c) word order. 

Very little can be found in Polish grammars about word order and its 
fimctions. For example, in Szobcr (1967, p. 320) we fiird only a few sentences 
about the problem. I will quote his description almost in full as it is closely 
connected Avith the present note (translation into English is m^'' own). 

"In the chain of speech.or conversation the natural word order in sentences is 
arranged in such a way that fii^st conre words pointhig to details already'' familiar 
to us from the j)receding sentences, or from the external situation; last in the 
§^-i]itcnce come usually words describing a new detail. A word or a phrase which 
describes details binding the thought expressed in the sentence either with the 
external situation in which the sentence is uttered, or with the preceding 
thoughts of the speech or conversation may be called the identifying. member 
of the sentence (...) A word or a phrase which introduces new details is the 
different iatuig member of the sentence. . . In the process of mental activities first 
comes the process of identification, i.e. the formulation of the received percep- 
tion or reproduced idea (single or collective) in terms of the already known ideas, 
and only then is it followed by a distinction of details individually connected 
vnth the given perception or idea. Since in Polish the word order is free, not 
fixed by any established linguistic habit, we move to the front the words 
functioning as the identifying part, no matter what their syntactic function is; 
the words constituting the differentiating part are moved to the end of the 
sentence, agaui no matter Avhat their sprtactic function is. So, for example, the 
sentence Michiewicz hyl najwi^Jcszym poelq polskim^Mickiewicz was the great- 
est Polish poet] can be uttered in two waj^s depending on the circumstances. 
If AVe use it in the chain cff speech or conversation whose subject is Mickiewicz, 
j}he Avord order is: Mickiewicz hyl najioi^kszyvi poetq polskim, since the idea 
of IMickieAVicz is the stai*t,ing point here, i.e. the identifying part of the thought 
expressed in the sentence. The same sentence used in the course of speech or 
couA^ersation whose subject is great poets, sounds: Najtoiqkszym poetq hyl 
3Iickietuioz, since the starting point here, i.e. the identifying part of the thought 
expressed in the sentence is the notion of great poets, and MickicAvicz is a de- 
tail differentiated in the category of that notion". 

The only criticism that can be raised agahist this statement is that it is 
based on the example Avhich contains defbiite noun i^hrases only. Hence the 
change in the AA^ord order seems to be merely stylistic. 

To make my presentation simple I A\^ill proceed from a description of the 
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simj)lest structures to more complex ones. At the end of this j)aper I will sug- 
gest some points of interest and indicate problems that will have to be solved in 
coixnection with tlio subject presented here. Word by word translations of 
Polish exanxples are provided. The following abbreviations are used: Nomina- 
tive=Nom, Dative="Dat, Accusative— Ac c. 

Let us consider two sentences (2) and (3) consisting of S(ubject) and V(erb) 
o .^y, one with S— V, the other with V— S order. The difference can be seen 
■ it if they are preceded hy an initial sentence (1). 

(1) W j)okoju siedziala dziewczjaia. 
Li room was sitting girl (Nom) 

(2) Chlopiec wszedl. 
B03' (Nom) entered 

(3) Wszedl chlopiec. 
Entered boy (Nom) 

Both (2) and (3) are well-formed and grammatical, and yet only (3) can 
follow (1) to constitute a sequence. Likewise we cannot have a sequence (4) - (5). 
Only (4) - (6) is possible here. 

(4) W pokoju siedziat chlopiec. 

In room was sittmg boy (Nom) 

(5) Wyszedl chlopiec. ^ - 
Went out bo3^ (Nom) 

(6) Chlopiec \yyszedl. 
Boy (Nom) went out 

Since (4) says that there was only one boy sitting (we may add the numeral 
jeden 'one' to make it clearer) in the room and the word order in (5) makes the 
noiui indefinite and thus noncoreferential with the noma in (4) the whole situ- 
ation becomes absiud. 

The two examples allow for a' formulation of a j)reliTninary and tentiitive 
ride: final and initial sentence positions are reserved for indefinite and definite 
interpretations respectivel3^ 

It may be claimed that a noun in final i^osition msbj have a definite inter- 
pretation as well, for example: 
(6) Zasn£|;l chlopiec. 

. Fell asleep boy (Nom) v,, , • 

There seem to be at least two situations in which (7) can be used. First, 
as a sequence sentence to something like (8) 

(8) W pokoju siedziala dziewczyna i clilopiec. Dziewczyna 
In room was sitting girl (Nom) and boy (Nom). Girl (Nom) 
zazyla ^rodek nasenny. ((7) Zasnal chlopiec) 
took pill sleeping. Fell asleep boy. 
with the implication that it was not the girl who fell asleep but the boy , al- 
though he hid not iise the sleephig pill. 
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Secondly, as an answer to a question (9) 

(9) Ktozasn^il? 
Who fell asleep? 

In both cases, (8) and (9) we have to do with a contrastive stress on the noun 
which, then, has a definite interpretation. Since the problems of intonation 
with respect to definiteness and indcfijiiteness ai'c outside the scope of the pre- 
sent paper and are discussed elsewhere (Szwedek, this volume) I will not 
discuss them any fiu-ther. 

Let us now proceed to some more complex cases involving two nouns in the 
same clause. With a direct object the examples are as follows: 

(10) Kobieta wzi^la ksiq;zk§. 
(Woman (Nom) took book (Acc)) 

(11) Ksi£i;zk§ wzi^la kobieta. 

(Book (Acc) took woman (Nom)) 
The difference between them can be brought out best if they arc placed in a 
context. (10) can appear only after something like (12) 

(12) Do sklepu weszla kobieta. 
(Into shop went woman (Nom)) 

AnH only (11) can follow (13) 

(13) Na stole lezala ksiq;zka. 

(On table was lying book (Nom)) 
(12) followed by (11) is incorrect if we are talking about the same woman. 
Likewise, (13) cannot proceed (10) if the same book is meant. 

The elements of (10) and (11) can appear in other axrangements: 

(14) Kobieta ksiq-zk^ wzi§la. 
(Woman (Nom) book (Acc) took) 

(15) Ksiq.zk§ kobieta wzi^la. * 
(Book (Acc) woman (Nom) took) 

(16) Wzi^la kobieta ksiazk§. 

(Took woman (Nom) book (Acc)) 

(17) Wzi^la ksiq;zk§ kobieta. 

(Took book (Acc) woman (Nom)) 
Sentences (14 - 17) seem to have three features in common: 

(a) They never constitute a single sentence, but enter into larger units, 
for example: 

(18) Kobieta Icsifi^zk^ wzi^la ale nie byla zacln\ycona. 
(Woman (Nom) book (Acc) took but not was happy) 

(19) Ksi£i;zk§ kobieta wzi^la aJe nie byla zaclnvycona. 
(Book (Acc) woman (Nom) took but not was happy) 

(20) Wzi^la kobieta ksiq;zk^ i poszla do domu. 

(Took woman (Nom) book (Acc) and went to home) 

(21) Wzi^la ksiei;zk§ kobieta i poszla do domu. 
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(Took -llpoic (Acc) \vornan (Nona) and went to home) 

(b) They all seem to have contrastive stress on the verb. 

(c) Both nouns in (14) - (17) ai'e definite. This seems to depend 
on (b). All example of a sentence with two objects is 

(22) Chlopiec dal kotu pilk§. 

(Boy (Nom) gave cat (Dat) ball (Acc)) 
Out o£ the possible combinations of the elements of (22) only those will be 
discussed which seem more fi'equent. Such infrequent structm'es as 

(23) Dal pilk^ chlopiec kotu. 

(Gave ball (Acc) boy (Nom) cat (Dat)) 

(24) CUopiec pilk§ kotu dal. 

(Boy (Nom) ball (Acc) cat (Dat) gave) 
will not be considered. 

The structures which seem to me more frequent than (23) and (24) are the^ 
following: 

(26) Chlopiec dal kotu pilk^. 

(Boy (Nom) gave cat (Dat) ball (Acc)) 

(26) Chlopiec dal pilk^ kotu. 

(Boy (Nom) gave ball (Acc) cat (Dat)) 

(27) Chlopiec pilk§ dal kotu. ^ 
(Boy (Nom) ball (Acc) gave cat (Dat)) 

(28) Chlopiec kotu dal pilk^. 

(Boy (Nom) cat (Dat) gave ball (Acc)) 

(29) Kotu* chlopiec dal pilfc^. 
(Cat!«,(Dat) boy (Nom) gave ball (Acc)) 

(30) Kotu pilk^ dal chlopiec. 

(Cat (Dat) ball (Acc) gave boy (Nom)) 

(31) Kotu dal pilk^ chlopiec. 

(Cat (Dat) gave ball (Acc) boy (Nom)) • 

(32) Kotu dal chlopiec pilk^. 

(Cat (Dat) gave boy (Nom) ball (Acc)) 

(33) Pilk^ dal chlopiec kotu. 

(Ball (Acq) gave boy (Nom) cat (Dat)) 

(34) Pilk^ dal kotu chlopiec. 

(Ball (Acc) gave cat (Dat) boy (Acc)) 

(35) Pilk^ kotu dal chlopiec. 

(Ball (Acc) cat (Dat) gave boy (Nom)) 

(36) Piik^ chlopiec dal kotu. 

(Ball (Acc) boy (Nom) gave cat (Dat)) 

The frames in which these sentences can be tested for the definiteness or 
indefiniteness of nouns are the following: 
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(37) Na podw6rzu bawit si§ i^ilkc^ chlopiec. 

(In courtyard pla}^ed ball (Instr) boy (Nom)) 

(38) Na podworzii bawil si§ chlopiec z kotein. 
[In coiu'tyard played boy (Nom) with cat) 

(39) Na podworzu bawil si^ kot pillici.. 

(In com'tyard phxyed cat (Nom) ball (Instr)) 

We will find that (37) can be followed only by (26), (27), (33) and (36), that 
is by those in which the new (indefinite) noiui is in the last position. The same 
with (38) which can be followed only by (25), (28), (29) and (32). (39) can be fol- 
lowed by (30), (31), (34) and (35). 

Note tliat sequences like (40) 

(40) Na podwdrzu bawil si^ kot i>ilkq,. Chloi^iec dal pillc^ kotu. 

are at least ambigous if not incorrect. First, chlopiec cannot appear iu the 
first j^osition unless he has been mentioned before. Secondly, hot in the second 
sentence is not understood as coreferential with hot in the first sentence. If it 
were it would appear in the fii^st position as in (30). 

Sentences with adrerbials of i^lace or time like (41) and (42) 

(41) Kobieta wyszla na ulic§. 
(Woman went out on street) 

(42) Na ulic§ Avyszla kobieta. 
(On street went out woman) 

behave in a similar way. With (43) 

(43) Widzialem w oknie kobiet§. 

(I saw in window woman(Acc)) 
only (41) can be used as a sequence sentence. 
Giren (44) 

(44) Do domu, ktory obserwowalem, wszedi m§zczyzna. 
(Into house which I was watching went man(Nom)) 

and two sequence sentences (45) and (46) 

(45) M^zezyzna wyszedl o 3 1 00. 
(Man (Nom) went out at 3 : 00) 

(46) 0 3 : 00 "vv^szedl m§zczyzna. 
(At 3 : 00 went out man(Nom)) 

we will easily find that only (45) can follow (44); (46) is impossible if we are 
talking about the same man. 

There are some interesting points hei-e: 

(a) The shift of the time adverbial in (45) to the first j)Osition does not 
change the interpretation of the noun from definite to indefinite 

(47) 0 3 : 00 m^zczyzna AV^'-szedl. 
(At 3 : 00 man(Nom) went out) 

A change of (46) to (48) 
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(48) Wyszedl mezczyziia o 3 : 00. 
(Went out man(Nom) at 3 : 00) 

renders a sentence winch must contain a contrastive stress on one of the ele- 
ments. The i^osition of the stress determines the interpretation. 

(b) The change of word order discussed above does not affect the inter- 
pretation of sentences with time adverbials of dm'ation. In fact such a 
change is inconceivable with a simultaneous change of intonation, for example 

(49) M^zczyzna szedl godzin?. 
(Man(Nom) Avalked hoiu') 

(50) * Godzin^ szedl m^zczyzna. 

(Hoiu walked man(Nom)) 
The few facts that I have presented here allow only for two indisimtable 
but trivial conclusions and one interesting but tentative one. The two trivial 
conclusions arc the following: 

T) contrary to the general belief word order in Polish is not free. 

II) it is used as one of the ways to express the definite/indefinite distinc- 
tion (i.e., to some extent, coreferentiality or noncoreferentiaUty) which 
in EngUsh is indicated by the article. 

The interesting but tentative conclusion is that 

III) nouns with inde&iite intei-pretation appear in sentence final position 
only. Noims with definite interpretation appear in positions other 
than final. Tliis is valid for sequence sentences. In certam circum- 
stances (e.g,contrastive stress) position seems to be uTclevant for 
the definite /indefinite distinction. 

To conclude this scetchy and superficial description I would like to point to 
some problems that will have to be solved if a compaanson of the article m 
English \vith its Polish equivalents is to be complete: 

(a) word order shift in other constmctions (e.g.questions). 

(b) the relation of word order to pronouns and intonation. I think it would 
be particularly interesting to see which word order ari'angements can- 
not appear ^yithout a contrastive stress (as, for examj^le, (14) - (17) 
above) 

(c) the relations bet^veen the pronominal and article fiuictious of some 
pronoims (e.g. ten "ihis^ jakis ^a, some'). 

(d) genericness and its relation to the definite/indefinite distinction. 

(e) the mfluence of modifiers, quantifiers, etc. on the definite /indefinite 

distinction. , i i j 

(f ) the definite/indefuiite distinction of nomis in adverbial phrases and 

its relation to word order shifts. 

(g) dependency of the definite /indefinite interpretation on the position of a 
noun in relation to other nomis and to the verb. 
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A NOTE ON THI RELATION BETWEEN THE ARTICLE IN ENGLISH 
AND WORD ORDER IN POLISH 

Part 2 (questions) 

AXEKSANDER SZWEDEK 
UniverstUy of L6dz 

At the end of the first part of the Note (Szwedek 1972a) I suggested a 
few problems to be investigated within the study of Polish equivalents of 
the-Jilnglish ai-ticle^. Among others I mentioned word order in questions. 
The present paper attempts to describe a^ew facts concerning this problem. 

YES-NO questions 

According to the traditional point of view we would expect that word 
order in the following two questions (read with a normal interrogative in- 
tonation) 

(1) Czy w pokoju siedziala dziewczyna? 
(Whether in room was sitting girl) 

(2) Czy dziewczyna siedziala w pokoju? 
(Whether girl was sitting in room?) 

is iiTelevant, and that they mean the same. We will find, though, that this 
is not the case, and that (1) can be used as a sequence sentence to 

(3) Wszedlem do duzego pokoju. 
(I entered to large room) 

but not to 

(4) Wsrod ludzi na kor3rbarzu szulvaiem dziewczyny. 
(Among l>eople on corridor I was looking for girl) 

which, in turn, can only be followed by (2). " * 



^ This work was sponsored by the Center of Applied Linguistics, Washington, D. C. 
and Ford Foundation. 
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In both (1) and (2) the NP's preceding the verb <are coreferential vnth the 
NP's in final position in (4) and (3) respectively. 

for (1) {viith the same intonation) another reading seeuis to be possible. 
The initial sentence, then, coiild be something like 

(5) Widzisz til dzie\vczyn§ i chlopca. 
(You see here girl and boy) 

It is obvious that the two interpretations have two different meanings — 
noncoreferential (indefinite) and coreferential (contrastive) (both, of course, 
are alternative questions). It is only superfluous to say that the choice of 
one interpretation or the other depends on the preceding context. It may also 
be indirectly connected vnth whether the two sentences are uttered by the 
same speaker — which seems to be the case with the sequence (5) - (1) ~ or 
by two different speakers, as it seems to be the case Avith the sequence (3) - (1). 
The investigation of such a possibility is bej^ond the scope of the present paper. 

The conclusions of this very short discussion are as follows: in YES-NO 
questions 

I) the NP preceding the verb in the sequence questiori is coreferential 
\vith the NP in the initial sentence. 
II) the NP in final position in the sequence question has two interpreta- 
tions: 

a) a more general, noncoreferential one. 

With (3) as the- initial sentence, (1) is, then, paraphrased as 

(6) Czy w pokoju siedziala jaka^ dziewczyna czy ktos inny? 
(Whether in room was sitting some girl whether somebody else?) 

b) a more specific, coreferential one, with limited choice. 
(1) is, then, paraphrased cis 

(7) Czy w pokoju siedziala dziewczyna czy chlopiec? 

(Whether in room was sitting girl or boy?)_ 
III) The difference between Ha and lib depends on the preceding context. 

The facts presented above lead to a more general observation explaining 
the clifference between examples (1) and (2). First we have to note that there 
is a NP-altemative in (1) and no such alternative exists for the NP under 
consideration in (2) (unless the stress is changed). Thus it is quite natm'al 
to hear 

(3) WszedL n do duzego pokoju. (6) Czy w pokoju siedziala dziewczjaia 
(I went in to large room. Whether in room was sitting girl 

czy kto^ iimy (or czy chlopiec)? 
whether somebody else (whether boy))? 
while we cannot have a sequence like 
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(4) Wsi'od hidzi na korytarzu szukalem dziewczyny. (8) Czy dziewczyna 
(Among people on coiTidor I was looking for gii'l. Whether girl 

siedziala w pokoju czy chlopiec? 
was sitting in room whether boyt). 
Instead we expect 

(9) Gzy dziewczyna siedziala w pokojn czy na schodach? 
(Whether girl was sitting in room whether on stairs?), 

i.e. we have the last element alternation. This is also valid for verbs, for 
example 

(10) Czy plakala dziewczyna czy chlopiec? 
(Whether was ciying girl whether boy?) 

but (11) Czy dziewczyna plakala czy si^ smiala? 

(Whethea* girl was crying or laughmg?). 

It is interesting to see that in all the examples above the intonation structure 
remains inichanged, but with the change of the word order the relation of 
the intonation to the sentence structui'e becomes diiferent, rendering different 
semantic readings. Notice that if the sentence stress stays with the word the 
meaning of the sentence remains the same regardless of word order (see ex~ 
amples (12) and (13) below). 

Since alternation in YES-NO questions is connected with the last element 
it becomes clear why there can be only one, coreferential interpretation of 
the NP preceding the verb. 

Since word order shifts are normally impossible in English the distinction 
discussed above must be expressed in a different way. It is intonation. In- 
tonation is available for the same distinction in Polish, too. For example, (2); 
with sentence stress on dziewczyna can be paraphrased as 

(12) Czy dziewczyna siedziala w pokoju czy kto^ iimy? 
(Whether girl was sitting in room whether somebody else?), 

and with the stress on the verb, as 

(13) Czy dziewczyna siedziala w pokoju czy stala? 
(Whether girl was sitting in room whether standing?), 

and (2) with the .stress on xv pokoju can be paraphrased as (9). 

Specific questions 

In view of wliat was said in Szwedek (1972b) and about YES-NO questions: 
above we would expect the difference between 

(14) Kiedy chlopiec w}^szedl? 
(Wlien boy left?) 

and (15) Kiedy ^vyszedl chlopiec? 

(When left boy?) 
to be the same as between, for example 
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(16) Kobieta wyszla z domu. 

(Woman went out from house.) 
and (17) Z domu wyszla kobieta. 

(From house went out woman.) (Cf. Szwedek 1972b) 
Analysing (14) and (15) we note that they are not synonymous. 
(14) may be a sequence sentence to, for example 

(18) O godz. 10^^ do domu wszedl chlopiec. 
(At 10 : 00 into house went boy.) 

and (15) a sequence sentence to, for example 

(19) O godz. 10®^ do domu wszedl chlopiec i dziewcz3aia. 
(At 10 : 00 into house went boy and girl.) 

It is clear that specific questions are similar to YES-NO questions in that 

a) the sentence stress falls on the last word (at least in the examples in 
this paper), 

b) word order expresses a similar difference in that the last NP in the 
question implies a choice. Except that (15) has only one, contrastive 
(and coreferential) interpretation. 

It is worth noting that there are cases in which the last NP can have two 
interpretations. Compare 

(20) Kiedy chlopca widziales? 
(When boy you saw?) 

and (21) Kiedy widziale^ chlopca? 

(When you saw boy?) 
(20) is clearly coreferential with the NP in an initial sentence. 
^ ^(21) seems to JhaCT two interpretations: 

a) coreferential (contrastive) with (22) as its initial sentence. 
(22) Znam i chlopca i dziewczyn§. 
(I know and bdy^and girl.) 
• b) noncoreferential which in the case of (21) seems to be generic. Two re- 
marks are in order with regard to b). First, genericness seems to depend on 
the verb and its form^ since a generic reading is inconceivable for (15). Second- 
ly, I suspect that there is a difference in intonation between the two readings 
the initial pitch being higher in b). 

Leaving interpretation b) aside we may conclude that YES-NO questions and 
•specific questions are alike in that 

A) The NP preceding the verb always has a coreferential interpretation 
(examples (2), (14), (20)) (the various possibilities offered by the 
' application of contrastive stress are ignored here), 



* I leave this statement as a mere suggestion here since a paper on genericlaess in 
JEnglish and Polish is in preparation and I hope to come to some more definite results. 
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B) the NP in the fiTial position ahvays presents an alternative (examples 
(1), (10), (15)). 

They differ m that the NP in the final position in YES-NO questions has two 
re^idings while in specific question one reading. This is only natiu'al since it is 
the nature of specific questions.s1:o ask about details of some already mentioned 
object. Since, as I wrote before, it is the last element that is stressed and con- 
nects with the question word, in the case of final NP in specific questions 
(as in (15) and (21)) the only possible interpretation is the coreferential one. 

In vie^5&.of what was said in my earlier paper (Szwedek 1972b) and above, 
an interesting conclusion may be drawn about the natm-e of the change of 
the word order. The significance of the change of the word order does not 
consist in the change itself but in tliat it alters the relations between the seg- 
mental and supraseg mental striictm*es of the sentence^. 
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^ In Polish two possibilities exist with regard to the above mentioned relation. 
Either the word order changes and the intonation structure remains or vice versa. In 
English there is only one way — to change the intonation structure. 
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SOME RE^IARKS ON GENERIC RELATIVE CONSTRUCTIONS IN 

ENGLISH AND POLISH 

Ireneusz Jakttbczak 

PolUh Academy of Sciences, Poznan 

In the following discussion we are going to employ the term * 'generic" in a 
sense slightly different fi-om that generally employed. The usual meaning of 
the term can be found, for instance, in The Shoiter Oxford English Dictionary 
(1965 : 784): ''applied to a large gi'oup or class of objects". Rather, we will 
follow Jespersen (1928 : 62), with whom ''generic" also means "apphied to a 
group or class of objects" (not necessarily large) with the modification that 
it also carries the additional meaning: "indifference of choice". We do that 
because Jespersen uses the term with reference to a class of relative clauses 
in English. 

We will concentrate on relative clauses which, after Polanski (1967 : 76), 
we shall call substitutional. These will be relative clauses which can stand 
for one of the pronominalizable pai*ts of speech: noun, adjentive and adverb. 
Substitutional relative clauses can be introduced by independent relative 
pronouns (those that lack an antecedent), such as the English what or by 
anaphoric relative pronouns (those that can have an antecedent), such as 
the English he who or the Polish ten, kto. 

The. following constructions will be regarded as generic: 

A. * 

E. If so, please order whatever is appropriate. I am indifferent to these 
things(AW-ASA). Don't you regard Stokesay at all. You break your ankle 
whenever you come to a country-house party(AW-ASA). ... whoever of us 
siu^vives the other should commit the story to paper(AW-ASA). 

P. Cokolwiek majq,, niosq; na wymian^ (SS-DB). Ktokolwiek wsponmi 
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o tym, dostanie porz^^dnie po glowie (SS-DB). Gdziekolwiek nocny krzyk 
swiadczy 0-cierpienm, wnet zjawia si§ ... doktor Ko^cm^o (SS-DB). 

B. 

E. It's yoiu* biHhday. You choose what you like (AW- ASA). 

P. Rob, CO (tylko) chcesz. Mozesz isc, gdzie ci si§ (zywnie) i)odoba, 

- C. 

E. I'm i^ast all that or superior to it or whatever you lilce(AW-ASA). 
P. Mozesz tanczyc, z kimkolwiek chcesz. 

The above examples show that generic meaning can be achieved in one of 
the tliree ways: 

a) by attaching to a relative i^ronoun the adverb ever in English and the 
particle -kohoiek in Polish. The respective rules for the derivation of such 
compound relative pronoims will be as follows: 

E. 

(1) X+Y+(R+Z) 

(2) Il->;what, who, when, where... 

(3) R^ever whatever, whoever, whenever, wherever... 

P. 

(1) X+Y+(R+Z) • 

(2) R^co, kto, kiedy, gdzie... 

(3) R^kolwiek'^ktokolwiek, ookolwiek, kiedykolwiek... 

A few rejpaarks should be added at this point. The rules are mechanical 
becatise they do not si)ecify imder which conditions the attachment of the ge- 
neric morphemes is possible. We are not going, however, to elaborate on this 
point smce the problem needs an extensive treatment. 

The rules will not yield a formation such as *as ever in English and 
"^jakkolwiek in Polish although their simple counterparts as and jak respectively 
are used as relative pronoiuis in substitutional relative clauses. The first (i.e. 

ever) will be rejected on the gi'Oimds that only combinations like as ever 
are acceptable, e.g. The wind was as strong as ever in which ever expresses 
time relation only, or ever can be used as an intensifier of a verb as in Work 
as hard as ever you can. 

We reject the Polish "^^akkolwiek for the reason that it is not used as a rela- 
tive pronoun. Thus the sentence *Zrd& to, jakkolwiek chcesz is unacceptable <at 
least in my idiolect. One of the acceptable constmctions which Jakkolwiek 
can enter would be nie lubiq go, jakkolwiek nigdy mu tego nie powiedzialem 
(I do not like him although I have never told him that). Jakkohoiek functions 
here as a conjunction introducing a concessive clause which acts as a modifier of 
the preceding clause. 
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The rule yielding eonipound relatives in English is obligatory for the rela- 
tive |)ronoun who, which is now regarded archaic. It is still preserved only m 
petrified constructions like proverbs and sayings: 

Who breaks pays (prov.). 

AVhpm God will destroy, he first makes mad (i^rov.). 

b) by the introduction of special verbs into relative clauses.^ 
They are: 

E. like, choose, please, prefer... 

P. chcicc, wolec, podobac si^... " ^ 

Relative chiuses in Polish containing one of the verbs named contain 
si:)ecjal optional adverbs like: tylho or zyimiie. Tylko can appear with all the 
^ ^-bs enumerated. Zyiiyriie seems to aj^pear with podobac si^ only. 

c) by combimng (a) and (b) together. 

The need for setting up the category of generic relative clauses will become 
obvious when we trace their distinctive featiu'es. First, although tlie^ verbs 
occiu'ring in generic constructions are: the E. like and the P. podohad si^ 
we cannot speak in this case about personal feehngs of the person concerned. 
The English sentence 

(a) E. Take what you like. 
P. Wez, CO (tylko) chcesz. 
shows no reference to the feelings of the person concerned. We can prove 
that by negativizing the relative clause 

(b) E. Take what you do not hke. 
P, Wez, czego nie hibisz. 
Negativization provides here a completely different meaning. While (a) means 
/ allow you to take anything-, I don't care lohat, (b) means that / advise 
you to take those things only tvhich you do not like. We may conclude that (b) 
is not the negative version of (a) on semantic grounds. Non-equivalence of 
(a) and (b) is evidenced in the respective Polish translations. In (b) the Polish 
equivalent sentence contains the verb ''lubic" which does express personal 
feelings in this case, but it also has specific reference. 

Another piece of evidence for a different character of generic relative 
clauses will be adduced from the domain of syntax. We will consider the be- 
haviom* of independent and anaphoric relative pronoiuis. Thus 

E. You may dance with whom you like (allowing for the archaic character 
of the constniction). 

P. Mozesz tanczyc, z kim (tylko) chcesz. 
would be different in meaning from the respective constructions containing 
anaphoric relative pronomis 

E. You may dance with the one who(m) you hke. 

P. Mozesz tanczyc z tym, ktorego lubisz. 
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The first pair of sentences implies that the person concevnecl may dance 
wdth anybody. The second pair implies that the pea-son concerned may dance 
only with the person he/she likes. The difference is cleai'ly marked in Polish, 
where the verb in the relative clause of the second gi'oiip is hihic and not 
chciec and the relative pronoun is htory, which is usually specific in reference 
in its singular form while hto is usually non-specific; hence the choice. The 
difference is also indicated by the iuipossibility of introducing tylko or zytmiie 
into the relative clause. 

The general .structure of generic relative clauses can be as follows 

Condition: Ni^No and Vj^Vo 

As such generic relative claiises are a subset of those substitutional relative 
clauses in which the main clause verb is reproduced in the infinitival form in 
the relative clause as in 

E. I said what I meant (to say) 

P. Powiedzialem, co zamierzalem (powiedziec). 

Generic relative clauses differ fi'om other relative clauses semantically. 

TJie main clause verb is very often in the imperative 

E. Take what you like. 

P. Wez, CO (tylko) zechcesz. 

The imperative construction is synonymous to constructions in which 
permission is expressed. Thus E. Take what you like (Wez, co (tyllco) chcesz) 
is synonymous to E. You may take what you like (Mozesz wziq;C, co (tylko) 
chcesz). We cotild postulate on the basis of these facts that the two sentences 
given have a common semantic structui'e marked (+ permission). It is beyond 
the scope of this paper to attempt a formalism of this hyj^othesis or to adduce 
more evidence in its su]3poi't. We may only state that we are concerned in 
this case with semantic neutralization between the imperative and the in- 
finitive of a verb. Neutralization of this type exists in Polish in sentences 
expressing command, e.g. Opuscic statek [Abandon ship). 

Although the main clause verb is most usually in imperative, this is 
not a condition sine qua non. In the following construction the pronoun 
ymc ill the main clause does not refer to a second person. 

E. '*Give me the telephone'', I said. *'It's quicker and you can say what you 
like"(jaHM). 

In fact the sentence is synonymous to 

One can say what one likes. 

In both cases the equivalent Polish sentences would be impersonal con- 
stiaictions 
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Mozna powedziec, co si§ (tylko) chce. 

The last example shows that generic constnictions do not impose restric- 
tions on the class of possible verbs in the main clause. Actually, generic con- 
structions help to disambiguate certain ambiguous verbs. These verbs are 

E. say, tell, know... 

P. powiedziec, opowiedziec, wiedziec... 

These verbs are ambiguous because they allow embedding of either inter- 
rogative or relative clauses though in the majority of cases it is inteiTOgative 
clauses which are embedded after them. In the sentence 

E. He told me what had happened. 

P. Powiedzial mi, co si^ wydarzylo. 
the subordinate clauses what had happened and co si^ wydarzylo respectively are 
ambigous unless we set them against a wider context; though it is probably 
true that they wotild be interpreted as interrogative by most native speakers 
of the respective languages. Still, the relative interpretation is possible. 

If a verb fi-oni the class already exemplified enters a generic construction, 
it becomes disambiguated and the sixbordinate clause is interpreted as relative. 

E. Say what you like; he's proud (WG-S). I said ask what you like (WG-S). 

P. Mow, co chcesz. To pyszalek (WG-W). Powiedziaiem, ze mozecie pytac, 
o CO chcecie (WG-W). 

Disambiguation of these verbs can be explained on the basis of double 
co-referentiality: that of the noun and that of the verb from the main clause. 
Eor ash tohat you like has to be interpreted as the elided form of 

You ask what you like to ask. 

The conclusion wotild therefore be that cei'tairi verbs require the condition 
of being reproduced if the clause embedded after them is to be interpreted as 
relative. Such woukl be the case with the English tell^ say, know and the Pol- 
ish opowiedziec, powiedziec, wiedziec. . . Other verbs do not need this condition. 
In the sentence 

E. He took what she gave him. 
Bral (to), CO mu dawala. 
the ordy co-referential element is this fi-agment of reality which is referred to by 
Ufhm and [to), co respectively. ■ 

Generic constructions can function as concessive adverbial modifiers: 
E. Say what you like, women are a sex by themselves (JC-HM). 
P. Mow CO chcesz, kobiety to odr^bna ple6 (transl. is mine). 
E. And say what you like, the epic is bigger than the lyric (JC-HM). 
P. I mozesz mowic, co cJicesz ale epika jest czym^ .wi^kszym niz liryka 
(transl. is mine). 

E. ... it was a difficult thing, do what he could, to keep the discoiu'se free 
from obscurity (Jespersen 1928:' 60). 
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P. ... bylo rzec'Zii trudnq;, chocia'2 robil, eo inogl, iitrzynxac rozmow^ wolnJi; 
od niejasnosci (transl. is mine). ' - ■ 

It is clifficidt to decide wlietlier the generic construction functions liere as a 
paratactic or a hypotactic nxodificr. The fact that it may stand alone ov 
be left out Avithout any sjmtactic ov semantic restrictions would put it in 
the category >l^f paratactic modifiers. Its position, on the other hand, would 
be in support of the view that it is hyj^otactic. Yet there are more reasons for 
treatring it as a paratactic construction. 

The respective Polish translations shoAV that we are concerned here with 
modifiers which are concessive in meaning. The last Polish translatioii shows 
this best. 

Another example of generic constructions functioning as concessive mod- 
ifiers is provided by the sentences of the structiue: come what Modal in which 
the main clause verb is in the subjimctive. 

E. Come what might he would never leave John (AW-ASA). 

P. Niech si^ dzieje, co chce, on nigdy uie Ojni^ci John'a (transl. is n^ine). 

E. Come what niay, I must raise the money. 

P. Niech si§ dzieje, co chce, musz§ zdobyo te pieniij/dze (transl. is mine) 
The subjunctive mood in Polish is indicated by tlie particle niech. 

LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 

A. List of authors and books cited. 
I. English. 

1. JC-EDVI: Joyce Gary — The Horses Mouth. 

2. WG-S: William Golding - The Spire. 

3. WG-W: William Golding — Wieza (a Polish translation). 

4. AW-ASA: Angus Wilson — Anglo — Sq^aoii Attitudes. 
II. Polish 

1. SS-DB: Seweryna Sssmaglew^ka — Dymy nad Birkenau. 

B. List of grammatical abbreviations and symbols. 

inf. — infinitive 
N — noun 

R — relative pronoun 
V — verb 
X, Y, Z — free strings 

-f — does not imply internal order 
'-^ — implies internal order 
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The present paper is an introductory part of a more extensive contrast ive 
study on the problems of nominalizations in English and PoHsh^. The purpose 
of this introduction is to i^resent the scope and'the general assumptions con- 
cerning the subject, emphasizing the most typical structures in English and 
Polish, which will be dealt with in the subsequent parts of the stud}', and will 
appear in the form of separate papers. 

All three main types of sentence, namely declaratives, imperatives, and 
inteiTOgatives, can be embedded into a matrix clause both in Polish and English. 
Dwing the process of enrbedding the nominalization rules map the terminal 
strings undcrl}^ng them onto their smfacc structures that frequently differ 
from the form^ they would acquire as the topmost sentences. 

Following the UCLA model of transformational-generative gi'annnar 
(Stockwell et al. 1968) the modified Chonrskyan version with Fillmore's ciise 
analysis will be retained throughout the present study. The following foui* types 
of nominalizations will be exanrined in the whole work: 

1. Factive 

2. Infinitival 

3. Gerundive 

4. Indirect Questions. 

Derived nouns like: 'proposal — propozycja^ writing — pismo in: 
(1) His proposal made me angry, 
(la) Jego propozycja zezloscila mnie. 



^ This work is sponsored by Center for Applied Linguistics, Washington D. C, and 
Ford Foundation. 
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(2) His loriting is difficult to read. 
(2a) Jego pismo trudno odczytac. 

as \yell as the class labelled ''Action Nomiiials'' (Lees 1960) e.g. 

(3) Painting the floor is a hard job. 
(3a) Malowanie podlogi to trudne zaj§cie. 

are taken here as lexically derived from the corresi^onding verbs, so should, 
in fact, fall out of the scope of the present investigation. The distinction be- 
tween Action and Genmdive Nominals, however, though so vital for English, 
does not essentially exist in the Polish language, so in many cases it will be 
impossible to transfer these differences into the Polish examples. The Polish 
structiu'e basically employs Action Nominals in the place of both Action and 
Genmdive ones in English. The relations between the English and Poiish Action 
and Gerundive Nominal are the subject matter of the next paper of tLe present 
series. Certain tendencies towards germidialization that can be observed in the 
GOnteiuporary Polish language nowadays will be signalled further in the pres- 
ent paper. 

FACTIVE NOMINALS 

The parameter of distinction between Factive vs. Non-factive Nominal 
assumes (Kiparsky and ELiparsky 1968), that in the case of factive predicate 
the speaker presupposes that the object or subject of the predicate is true, 
while for non-factive ones it is only the matter of asseii^ion or belief, e.g.: 

(4) It is odd that the door is closed. 

(English examples taken fi'om Stockwell et al. 1968, Nominalization: 3) 
(4a) To dziwne, ze drzwi zamkiii§te. 

(5) It isn't odd that the door is closed. 
(6a) Nie jest dziwne, ze drzwi zamkni§te. 

vs. non-f active: 

(6) I beheve that the door is closed. 
(6a) Wierz^, ze drzwi s^i zamkni^te. 

(7) I don't believe that the door is closed. 
(7a) Nie wierz§, ze drzwi Sti zamkni§te. 

All nominalizations including the so-called Verb-comi^lemeiitation are 
assumed to have their deep .structirre of the form. 

(8) NP 

i 

S 

The dilfercnce between Factive and Non-iactive Nominals lies in the higher 
paiii of the branching tree-diagi*am. The factive predicates do not have sen- 
tential objects but the object consisting of the phi*ase the fact, which itself takes 
an object in the form of a sentence. So their structiu^e may be presented in the 
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form of the following P-marker (Stockwell et al. 1968, Nominalization: 3): 
(9) CasSi 



PREP NP 

/\ 
D NOM 



N NEUT 

/\ 
PREP NP 

I 

the fact S 

The non-factive nominalization may appear in the derivation with any item 
except fact: 

(10) NEUT 



PREP NP 

. I 
S 

Non-factive nominals may be of two types: 

1. generic: 

(11) Writing gi'ammars is not fan. 
(11a) Pisariie gramatyk to nie zart. 

2. a cei-tain type of verb complements which appear as nominaUzed ele- 
ments following a restricted number of verbs both in English and Polish: 

(12) John avoids coming here. 
(I2a) Jan uuika przychodzenia tutaj. 

The differences between Polish and English in this respect are considerable. 
Compare: 

(13) The dog stai-ted biting the shoe. 

vs. ungrammatical or at least different Polish: 

(I3a) * Pies zaczq,! gryzienie buta. (Grzegorczykowa 1967: 129) where the 
infinitive gryic — bite must obligatorily follow the verb zaczqc — begin in the 
Polish sentence: 

(13b) Pies zacz^l gryz6 but. 
Both in English and Polish only factive predicates allow that-S or Fact-that-S 
nominalization as in the examples below: 

(14) The fact that she solved the problem is significant (odd, tragic). 
(14a) Eakt, ze ona roz^viq,zala ten problem jest znamienny (dziwny, tra- 
gi czny). 
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(Jo) * The fact that^'klie solved the problem is Hkely (true, sm'e). 
' (15a) * Fakt, ze ona rozwif^zala ten problem jest prawdopodobny (praw- 
dziwy, pewny). 

where (15) and (15a) are iingrammatical because of their internal logical con- 
tradiction . 

The simihir parameter, which keeps valid only for EngHsh, however, 
states that only the factives allow gerundive construction, e.g.: 

(16) Her having solved the problem is significant. 
(16a) Rozwiq-zanie tego problemu przez niq. jest wazne. 

or 

(16b) Rozwiq-zanic tego problemu j^rzez ni^ jest waznym faktem. 

or 

(16c) Fakt rozwi£|zania tego problemu przez ni^^ jest wazny. 
vs. imgi'ammatical English: 

(17) * Her having solved the problem is Hkely. 
and the con*esponding gi'ammatical Polish sentence: 

(17a) Rozwic^izanie tego problemu przez nij^ jest prawdopodobne. 
Since there is no perfective aspect in Polish that would be expressed similarly as 
the English 7wl^;e-C9^ form, sentence (17a) is ambiguous, being cither an equiva- 
lent of (17) in M'hich sense it will not be grammatical in Polish either or 
corresponding to the English: 

(17b) Her solving of the i^roblem is likely, 
where solving fimctions as an action nominal and may indicate the action to be 
performed in future. If one tries to find a semantically identical form in Polish, 
that would correspond to (17), there should be suggested a sentence witli the 
subordinate nominal that- cluuse: 

(17c) * Fakt, ze ona rozwif^zala ten problem jest prawdopodobny. 
The contradiction between faJct and prawdopodobny again makes this sentence 
imacceptable. 

Sentential subject of non-factives must obligatorily stand in initial i)osition 
both in Polish and English. In the case of sentential subjects of factives, this 
position is optional. Let's consider the following examples of factives (ex. 
^ 18 -19a) vs. non-fiictives (ex. 20 - 21a) 

(18) That he comes early amuses me. 

(18a) Fakt, ze on prz^^chodzi wczesnie bawi muie. 

(19) It amuses me that he comes early. 

(19a) Bawi mnie fiikt, ze on ])rzychodzi wczesnie. 
but: 

(20) * That he comes early seems to me. 

(20a) * Fakt, ze on przychodzi wczesnie wydaje mi si§. 

(21) It seems to me that he comes eai'ly. 
(21a) Wydaje mi si§, zc on przychodzi wczesnie. 
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The fact that neither in JSnglish uor a Polish the i^redicates in (20 - 21a) 
allow Fact'that-S noniinalizations proves the non-f active status of this tyx^e 
of predicate in both the languages. 

Concluding these remarks on faotive nominalizations in English and Polish 
one should notice that the English complementizer that always corresponds 
to the Polish ze, which is obligtitorily i)reeeded by fakt in Polish, and the fact 
in English (optional) if standing in sentence-initial i^osition. 



mFINITIVAL NOMINALIZATIONS 

The derivation of the infinitival complements does not seem to be a single 
substitute of a sentential constituent by an infinitive but involves many inter- 
mediate stages reaching the deej)est structure of the construction. The distinc- 
tion between Emotive and Non-emotive predicates which is retained here 
following the UCLA model, is expressed for the emotive predicates by the sub- 
jective value of the preposition taking /or in infinitival nominalizations in Eng- 
lish which corresponds to the Dative ending of the Noun in infinitival, or 
l^-eposition dla in the gerundive nominalizations in Polish, e.g.: 

(22) It's diffictilt for me to solve the problem. 
(22a) Jest mi trudno rozwi^jjzac ten problem. 

(22b) Roz\dj|;Zanie tego problemu jest dla mnie trudne. 
The nominal constructions with infinitives in English are supposed to have 
their deep structure roughly of the form: 

(23) I want (I go)=> I want to go. 

The corresponding deep structiu^e of the equivalent Polish string underlying 
the equivalent Polish sentence would be then; 

(23a) Ja chc^ (Ja id§)=>Ja uhc§ isc. 
The evidence that would justify such an analysis in Polish is rather scarce. 
It seems to some authors (Grzegorczykowa 1967: 129 - 30), however, that the 
constructions with the infinitive in Polish most often connote the narrowing 
of the semantic interpretation of the utterance when compared with the gerun- 
dive or action nominals. That is why there is no semantic identify between 

(24) Staram si§ przyjechac. 
(24a) I'm trying to come. 

and the constructions \vith the action nominal: 

(25) Staram si^ o przyjazd. 

(25a) I'm trying for somebody (not stated clearly for whom, may be also 
for myself) to come. 
Such examples of thea^O'EiStructions with infinitives may constitute some evi- 
dence for the claim that in Polish an infinitive following a verb must have the 
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co-referential subject with, the preceding verb in the deep structxu*e. 

The next type of infinitival nominalization represented in English by; 

(26) I want him to go. 

requires an object clause in tlie Polish equivalent structm-e: 
j^zeby^ f 
(26a) Chc^, jaby | on poszedl. 
Iby j 

Equally fi-equently when the infinitive refers to the action performed not by 
the subject but hy the object of the verb, i.e. in the case of causal constractions, 
the actions expressed by the subject and the object of the verb are expressed 
by separate lexical miits both in Polish (Grzegorczj^kowa 1967: 125) and Eng- 
lish: 

(27) I must go. 
(27a) Musz§ i^c. 

(28) I made him go. 

with the coiTesponding infinitival construction in Polish: 

(28a) Kazalem mu i^c. 
or the subordinate clause: 

(28b) Kazalem, aby szedl. 

(29) I can do it. 
(29a) Mog^ to zrobic. 

(30) I enabled him to do it. 

with the equivalent gerundive nominal in Polish: 

(30a) Umozliwilem mu zrobienie tego. 
Sentences (27a) and (28a) are the only instances then, where the English infini- 
tival nominal is equivalent to the identical infinitival structure in Polish. 

The last problem worth mentioning at this point refers to the variation 
of the infinitive — nomen actions type. In Polish the latter one is preceded 
by a preposition in the majority of cases. Not all infinitival forms, however, 
seem to be acceptable in Eiiglish: 

(31) Zdecydowal si^ powiedziec prawd^. 
(31a) He decided to tell the truth. 

(32) Zdecydowal si^ na powiedzenie prawdy. 
(32a) He decided on (elliiig the truth. 

but: 

(33) Przywykn%l chodzic wcze^nie spad. 
(33a) *He got used lo go to bed early. 

(34) PrzywyknQ;! do wczesnego chodzenia spa(5. 
(34a) He got used to going to bed early. 

Some other structures of the same type showing some idiosyncretic qualities 
of distribution seem to have equivalent forms in Polish, e.g.: 

(35) He remembers to doit. 
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(35a) On paini^ta, aby to zrobic (ze ma to zrobic). ^ 
with the infinitive in the adverbial clause, or: 

(35b) On paini^ta o zrobieniii tego. 
with the action nominal preceded by a preposition. Both (35a) and (35b) 
are equivalent to (35). 

(36) He remembers doing it. 
(36a) On pami^ta robienie tego. 

where the- gerundive nominal in the Polish example is used much less fre- 
quently than the equivalent construction with an object clause: 

(36b) On pami^ta, ze to zrobil. 
with the coiTesponding English version: 

(36c) He remembers that he has done it. 

GERUNDIVE NOMmALS 

Gerundive nominals sensu stricto are rare in Polish. The English gerun- 
dives have the corresponding equivalent forms in Polish in the form of the so- 
called substantivum verbale (verbal-substantive phrases) that may be also 
referred to as action nominals. As a class they will be discussed separately, 
while at this point certain tendencies towards their gerundivalization in Pol- 
ish will be pointed out (Damborsky 1965: 154 - 157). 

1. They can be modified by adverbs of manner, 
e.g.: 

(37) ^piewanie dobrze 
(37a) singing well 

2. The introduction of the reflexive pronoun: 

(38) calowanie si^ 
(38a) kissing each other 

4. 

3. The usage of subjective Dative: 

(39) dostarczanie ksif^zek samemu ' 

[Dat.] 

(39a) supplying the books by oneself 

4. The usage of Accusative following the comparative conjimction jaho pre- 
ceded by a nominahzed item: (Damborsky 1967: 227) 

(40) traktowanie tego jako waninek rokowan 
besides 

(41) traktowanie tego jako warunlm rokowan 

(40a) and (41a) treating it as a condition for negotiation 
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INDIBECT QUESTIONS 

Indirect Questions ^vill cover the class of embedded interrogatives in the 
present study. The necessity of distinction between ti'iie embedded questions 
(ex. 42, 42a) and pseudo-embedded questions (ex. 43, 43a) has been ah*eady 
pointed out in the UCLA grammar, (stockwell 1968, Nominahzation: 69), e.g.: 

(42) I don't remeviber what has happened. 
(42a) Nie pami^tam co si^ .stalo. 

vs. 

(43) I don't like what has happened. 
(43a) Nie podoba mi si^ to co si§ staio. 

As can be seen then, both in PoUsK an Enghsh a dififerent verb introducing 
the subordinate structui'e is used to distinguish between the true embedded 
interrogative and psendo-embedded question. The problem of dififerentiating 
between embedded interrogative (ex. 44, 44a) and relative clause (ex. 45, 45a) 
seems to be vital in both the languages too. 

(44) I don't know who AVas in the roono.. 
(44a) Nie wiem kto byi w pokoju. 

(45) I don't know the person ^yho was in the room. 
(45a) Nie znam osoby, kt6ra byla w pokoju. 

The characteristic feature of the constructions with relative clauses is that 
the basic strings of their deep structure must contain an identical element 
which will be a sixbject to relativization. The occm-rence of an embedded ques- 
tion iji a given position on the other hand seems to be caused by the presence 
of some lexical morphemes in the matrix clause which allow the embedding 
of the interrogative constructions into the matrix constituent (K. Polansld 
1967: 82). 

The embedded questions may be subject to infinitivalization mider the con- 
dition of co-referentiality of NP's in subject position in the matrix clause and 
embedded question as well as the constraint on the auxiliary which must be 
^futm-e in the indu'ect question (Stockwell 1968, Noniinalization: 71). This 
results in Equi-NP-Deletion and Infinitive-Introduction. Stockwell in liis 
paper (1968: 71) postulates the following derivation of the infinitivalized indi- 
rect question in English: 

(46) a. I don't know — - what will I do 

b. I don't know what I will do 

c. I don't know what to do 
(46a) a. Nie wiem — Co b^d^ robic 

b. Nie wiem co b^d^ robic 

c. Nie wiem co robic. 

(47) a. I didn't take into account — How would I do it 
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b. I didn't take into accoxuit how I would do it 

c. I didn't take into accoimt how to do it 
(47a) a. Nie wziqrlem pod uwag§ — Jak b^d§ to robic 

b. Nie wzi£j;lem pod nwag^ jak b^d^ to robic 

0. Nie wzi^lem pod iiwag^ jak to (z)robic. 
The infinitival reduction suggested above may, however, raise some objec- 
tion conceiTiing the postulated paraplu'ase relations between the constructions 
with embedded questions and the coiTesponding infinitival structures. The 
constructions with embedded questions of the type given in (46, 46a) and 
(47, 47a) seem to contain both in Eughsh and Pohsh some more evident impli- 
<jation as to the possible completing of the action desci'ibed in the dependent 
question. 

(46) b. I don't know what I will do. 
(46a) b. Nie wiem co b^d^ robic. 
^ro, according to the tradition in TG, generated from: 
(46) bj. I don't know — I will do WH something 
(46a) bj. Nie wiem — B^d^ robic Int. co^ 

The clauses with the infinitival reduction, on the other hand, seem also to 
ijontain the possible alternative denial of completing the action in the infini- 
tival structure. 

(46) c. I don't know what to do. 

(46a) c. Nie wiem co robic. 
seem to contain the possible implication. 

(46) Cj. It is possible that I won't do anything. 

(46a) Cj. Mozliwe, ze nic nie b§d^ robic. 

The above observation may suggest some closer relation between the infini- 
tivalized type of dependent questions and the alternative interrogative con- 
structions. 

The other remark I would like to add at this point refers to the infinitival- 
ized embedded questions with some other constructions embedded into them. 
The embedding of an adverbial clause of the final type into the embedded 
question, natmally requires d^^'irent constituent strings in the basic structure 
of the construction with an embedded question. What is interesting, however, 
is the fact that this process seems to be completed apart from the requirement 
of the co-referentiality of NP's and the future auxiliary in the dependent ques- 
tion. 

Sentences: 

(48) I didn't take into accoimt how to do it to make it work 
(48a) Nie wzi^lem pod uwag^ jak to zrobi6, aby to dzialalo 

or 

(49) I don't know where to go to get it 
16 Papers and Studies v. II 
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(49a) Nie wiem doki^d }>6]^6, aby to dostac 

do not necessarily suggest the occxuTence of the co -referential I in (48, 49) 
and in (48a, 49a) in the dependent question. Neither do they seem to obhga- 
torily assign the futxu'e marker to the auxiliary in it. Tlie i^araphrase relation 
holds rather between (48, 48a), (49, 49a) and (48, 48a)i, (49, 49a)i resi^cctively: 

(48) i I didn't take into acocvaut how one should do it to make it work 
or I didn't take into accomit how it should be done to make it work 

(48a)i Nie wzii^lem pod uwag§ jak nalez}^ to zrobic, aby to dzialalo 
or Nie wziq/lem pod uwag§ jak powinno si§ to zrobic, aby to dzialalo 

or Nie wzi^lem pod uwag§, jak to poMnuno bye zrobione, ab}' to dzialalo. 

and 

(49) i I don't know where one should go to get it 

(49a)i Nie wiem dok^ nalezy (powinno si§) poj^c, aby to zdobyc. 

The final observation on infinitivalization of embedded questions refers 
to the interrogative clauses with tohy. Both in English (Stock well, Nominaliza- 
tion: 71) and Polish they disallow infinitival reduction, though in the intuition 
of the native speakers the Polish example with the infinitive in perfective 
aspect seems to be more acceptable: 

(50) * She knows why to do it. 
(50a)* Ona wie dlaczego to robic. 
(50b)* Ona wie dlaczego to zrobic. 

To conclude these few remarks on nominalization in Polish and English 
one further comment will be here added to signal the i)henomenon of equiva- 
lence between the markers serving to introduce nominalized comi)lements 
in both languages. These so-called complementizers (Rosenbaum 1965) have, 
as could be noticed in the examples above, the following forms in English: 
fTiat or the fact that for factive nominalizations, for-to for infinitival, -ing for 
gerundives, and the variety of interrogative pronouns marked with the [Wh] 
feature in their lexical matrices, for indirect questions. The corresponding class 
of complementizers in Polish contains the following markers (Rothstein 1966: 
23): ze and fakt, ze or to, ze for factives, Inf -c for infinitival phrases, zeby 
(aby, by) for embedded object clauses equivalent to infinitives in meaning, 

I-enie \ 
-ante \ for verbal-substantive i>hrases, most often con*esi)onding to the 
-ecie j 

EngUsh gerundive and action nominals, and the interrogative pronouns for 
embedded questioiis. 
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As a syntactic item in Polish and in English, the object is of sufficient im- 
portance to merit sei^arate attention. Therefore, a comparison of objects in 
the two languages may prove iiseful for both pragmatic and theoretical piu'- 
poses. This brings forth the question of identifying the object in the languages 
under consideration. English differentiates the object from other sentence ele- 
ments by position. A noun plnase that occupies the -place immediately after a 
transitive verb is considered an object (Thomas 1967: 34, 121; Zandvoort 
1962: 199 and Schem^Aveghs 1961: 11). In Pohsh it is not position that assigns 
noun phrases to the category of object but case. Noun phrases that appear as 
objects complementing verbs assume the oblique cases whose choice is deter- 
mined by a given verb. Contrary to English, a Polish verb that can be comple- 
mented by an object can be intransitive as well. Pohsh and Enghsh also differ 
in the kinds of objects they recognize. While the former distinguishes only two 
objects — the direct and indirect object, the latter, besides recognizing these 
two, also distinguishes the prepositional object and the objective complement. 
This fact makes it obvious that there cannot be a one-to-one coiTespondence 
between the languages in question with respect to the object. The i^reseut 
paper will be concerned with a discussion of the kinds of objects in both lan- 
guages and the relationship between them. As, however, noun phrases in either 
language that serve as objects comprise various parts of speech, each having 
its spitactic peculiarities, this paper has been confined to signalling certain 
problems pertinent to noun objects only. 

The relationship between the predicate and its noun object cannot be pre- 
sented adequately by one formula for the two languages. In English this rela- 
tionship may be rendered as follows: 
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VERB+noun object in the common case 

Polish requires a different formula, namely 

VERB+noun object in the genitive 
Verb + noun object in the dative 
VERB + noun object m the accusative 
Verb+uouu object in the instrumental 

because, as has been said earlier, Pohsh verbs determine the case of objects 
that complement them. It should be added that the verb-object order of the 
formula for Polish does not exclude other positions that the object can occupy. 
The present an-angement of the formula has been adopted because the predi- 
cate-object order is the neutral order in Polish. The English learner of Polish is 
then not likely to have serious difficulties with the position of noun objects in 
his target language. A gx'eater problem will arise when it comes to cases. To 
make the coiTect choice of the case, the learner of Polish must learn which cases 
are assumed by noun objects with individual verbs. This problem does not 
confront the Polish learner of English as such inflection is absent from the struc- 
tme of English. Still, he may be prone to other mistakes: instead of placing the 
object in an English sentence immediately after the verb, he will insei-t it 
into other positions permitted by the Polish word order (e.g. after the adverbi- 
al modifier or before the predicate). 

What has been said so far has been of a general natm'e. Problems pertain- 
ing to pai-ticular kinds of objects in Polish and English will accordingly be 
dealt with tmder the headings of dh'ect object, indirect object, prepositional 
object, and objective complement. 

DiREOT Object. Both Polish and English recognize this type of object. To 
identify it, EngUsh employs the positional criterion. A noun (or a noun-headed 
construction) that appears immediately after the verb is considered a direct 
object when the noun is by itself, as only the duect object can occur alone in 
English (Reszkiewicz 1966: 31). The position immediately after the verb is also 
occupied by the direct object when it appears with a verb that requires an 
objective complement. Of two nouns comriementing such a verb, the first is 
the direct object, (Francis 1958: 349) the other is the objective complement. 
When two nouns complement other verbs, the second will be the direct object 
(Kufner 1969: 43; Scheurweghs 1961: 16; see also Jespersen 1965: 257; Francis 
1958: 351 and Reszkiewicz 1966:. 33), the first being the indirect object. 
Needless to say, only transitive verbs are being considered here. Another ci4- 
terion that serves to identify the direct object is what may be called a 'subject- 
convertibility' test, whereby only that object which becomes the subject of a 
given sentence once it has been changed into the passive is counted as the di- 
rect object. The application of the test to English is limited because the indi- 
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rect object, as will be seen later, reacts positively to this test in a mimber of 
sentences. 

If the subject-eonvertibihty test is" of secondary importance in English, 
in Polish it is considered the major criterion Avhich serves to indicate the direct 
object (Szober 1969: 310; Doroszewski 1964: 194 and see Wierzbowski 1962: 
121). This implies that direct objects can complement only transitive verbs in 
Polish as well. Since PoHsh verbs require their objects in the oblique cases, 
those serve as another criterion of identification. The direct nouji object in 
Polish may take one of the following three cases, depending on a given verb: 
the accusative, the genitive, and the instrumental. 

The direct object in the accusative is by far the most common with verbs. 
An exhaustive list of these verbs, however, is beyond the scope of this paper. 

The genitive is assumed by the direct object when the object is used (Doro- 
sxewski 1964 : 194 - 5): 

a) partitively or quasi -partitively as in kwpilem mi§sa (genitive), pozycz 

mi gumki (genitive). 

b) with a verb in the negative 

7hie mam zastrzezeri (genitive) 

Hania nie napisala wypracowania (genitive) 

c) with verbs of negative meaning such as przeczyc, zakazywac, zabraniac, 
zapominac, chybiac, iinikac, potrzebowac etc. 

zakazalem uczniom palenia (genitive) 
Piotr zapomnial pieni§dzy (genitive) 

d) with impersonal verbs such as przybywac, iibyioac, brakowac, wystarczyc. 

ludzi (genitive) na swiecie przybywa 

e) with verbs denoting feelings e.g.: zalowac, nienawidzic, bac si^. 

bojq si^ n\ediw\ed7A (genitive) 

f ) with perfective verbs beginning with prefixes do- and na- as in najesc si^, 
' nasypac, doczehac si^, 

najadlem si^ strachu (genitive) 

g) with some other verbs: chciec, pragnqc, zqdac, bronic, chronic, pilnowac, 
strzec, etc. 

bronimy ojczyzny (genitive) 

zqdamy praw (genitive) 
The direct object in the instrumental appears with sucli verbs as rzqdzic, 
kierowac, %oladac, dowodzic, powodowad, pogardzad, lekcewazyc, poniewierad, 
ritszac, trzqsc, obracac and the like (Doroszewski 1964 : 195). 

rzqdz^ moim krolestwem (instrumental) 

chlopiec msza nogc\, (instrumental). 
vSuch intricacies as shown above are absent from English where noun ob- 
jects have only one case. However, the English direct object may enter con- 
structions that do not seem to have an exact counterpart in Polish. 
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The direct object iix aii English sentence she smiled her joy will hardly 
ever appear as one in Pohsh. She smiled her joy is tantamount to she expressed 
her joy by smiling. The English verb here assumes the meaning of '"expressmg 
by ...-ing" (Jesi)ersen 1965 : 234) as for example: 

Mary laughed her thanks 

he beamed enormous satisfaction 

I breathed mv astonishment 

In Polish the presence of the direct object in such constructions will de- 
pend on the verb iu the Polish rendering: she sang her joy can be rendered as 
wyspieivala swq radosc but she laughed her joy cannot be translated as wysmiala 
swq, radosc (suice it would mean she laughed at her joy). A sepai-ate study 
covering the types, possibly a hst, of verbs that admit the direct object in 
such a construction as well as other ways of rendering the construction into 
Polish would be useful for learners of English and Polish. 

Sometimes the object repeats the meaning, often the form, of the verb 
it complements e.g. he lived a double life. This is termed 'cognate object* 
and can be foimd in Polish and in English but the two languages differ in 
this respect. All cognate objects in Enghsh belong to the direct object and 
complement transitive verbs. A number of coixesponding verbs in Polish, 
though, are intransitive and either incapable of entering the cognate -object 
construction e.g. the verb in to fight a fight cannot be rendered into Polish, 
with the intransitive verb tvalczyc (to fight) but another verb must be used, 
thereby reducing the noun in the Polish rendering to the status of an ordinary 
direct object: to fight a fight will be toczyc tvalk§ (the cognation being absent); 
or if an intransitive verb in Polish appears with a cognate form, the latter is 
treated as an adverbial of maimer e.g. umrzec gwaltotanq smierciq (to die a 
violent death), zycpodwojnym zyciem. Certainly, some transitive verbs in Polish 
admit cognate objects which are then regarded as direct objects e.g.: taitczyc 
jahis taniec (to dance a dance), pisac pismo (to write a wit) (Heinz 1961 : 40 - 
-41). 

A direct-object construction that is lacking in Tolish is represented by a 
combination of to have-{-a direct object as in to have a smoke, to have a drinh, 
to have a stoim etc. The combination denotes a single performance of the 
action expressed by the noun (Scheurweghs 1961 : 13; Zandvoort 1962 : 201). 
The construction will be rendered into Polish by a perfective verb, to have 
a ride — przejechac si§, to have a smoke — zapalic. 

In c detain sentences such as to ash John a question it is necessary to admit a 
construction with two direct objects on the grounds that either of the objects 
that complement a given verb can be considered a direct object when it 
occurs alone with the same verb (Jespersen 1965 : 295 - 6). 
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strike a boy (dir. obj.)*^* heavy blow (dir. obj.) 

strike a boy (dir. obj.) 

strike a heavy bloio (dii*. obj.) 

adv John (dir. obj.) a question (dir. obj.) 

ask John (dir. obj.) 

ask a question (dir. obj.) 

*see index of abbreviations 

» 

In Polish, paii-s like to ash John and ash a question cannot always be rendered 
with the same verb. To ash John is pytac Janha but to ash a question will be 
zadac pytanie. To ash John a question must be translated as zadac Jankowi 
pytanie, which will be looked upon a mere sequence of an indirect {Janhoud — 
dat.) and a direct object (pytanie — acc.) because Polish nouns in the dative 
are not considered direct objects. The form Janhowi may only function as an 
indirect object as will be seen below. 

It might be of interest to find to what extent the interference of English 
operates here, that is, whether the English learner of Polish will tend to 
produce Polish sentences like "^Py tad pytanie or ^P'ytac Janha pytanie as the 
renderings of English sentences of the t3rpe to ask a question or to ash John a 
question. 

IjnDIBECt Object. The category of indirecb object is present in the 
structures of Polish and English. However, there is a significant difference 
between the two languages. For one thing, only two objects are usually 
distinguished in Polish, the direct object and the indirect object (Szober 
1969: 310; Doroszewski 1964: 193 and Wierzbowski 1962: 121). The latter 
cannot be made the subject of a passive sentence, though it may assume the 
same cases as the direct object. This does not lead to confusion because when 
the indirect object appears in one of the direct-object cases, it complements 
an intransitive verb which cannot take a direct object or it is accompanied by a 
preposition, of which the direct object is incapable. For that matter, the 
indirect object in Polish can assume all cases except the nominative and be 
accompanied by prepositions. 

The indirect object in English appears only in company wibh the direct 
object which it always precedes (Jespersen 1965 : 287; Kufner 1969 : 43 and see 
Scheui-weghs 1961 : 16; Francis 1958 : 351 and Reszkiewicz 1966 : 33). In this 
case the English indirect noun object coiTCsponds to the Pohsh indirect noim 
object in the dative e.g.: 

1. he sent the boy (indir. obj.) a booh (dir. obj.) 
poslal chlopcu (dative, indir. obj.) hsiqzhq (dir. obj.) 

2. the committee gave the writer (indir. obj.) a reward (dir. obj.) 
komitet dal nagrodq (dir. obj.) pisarzowi (dative, indir. obj.) 
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Example 2 shows that the dative indu'ect object in PoHsh does not need to 
precede the direct object. Unless the learner of Polish realizes that the case 
determines the function of the noim and masters the dative-case endings, he 
may face some difficulties in determining which object stands for the indirect 
object as the interference of his native language will prompt him to apply the 
positional criterion. 

The Polish learner of English may also be aifected by the interference of 
his own language. He may be prone to disregard either the rigidity of the 
indirect — direct object sequence in English or fail to use the to-phrase for 
the indirect object, which is obhgatory after some Enghsh verbs (Grzebie- 
niowski 1964 : 53; Scheurweghs 1961 : 17-). 

The Polish indirect object in the dative does not serve only as a rendering of 
the indirect object in Enghsh but also appears in the possessive function 
(Klcmensiewicz 1963 : 42 - 3). Sentences such as koUdze (dat.) umarl ojciec or 
ivziqlem braiu (dat.) z rqjc rewolwer can just as well have the form iimarl ojciec 
kolegi (gen.) (my friend's father died) and wziqlem z rqk brcda (gen.) rewolwer 
(I took a gun from my brother's hands). Nouns in tlie dative in such sentences 
can be rendered into English only by means of the Saxon Genitive or of -adjunct. 

Some Polish verbs that indicate the physical state or condition not de- 
termined by the will of the speaker also require the indirect object in the dative, 
for example: rodzicom (dat.) brakuje pieni^dzy (my parents lack money), 
dzieciom chce si^ spac (dat.) (children want to sleep). As such construction is 
lacking in English, English learners of Pohsh may find it difficult to master. 

A difference between Polish and English that will strike learners of either 
language is that the indirect object in English- can be converted hito the subject 
of a sentence in the passive. This property is absent from Polish. 

la. the best student has bepn givanted a reward 

subject * retained dir. obj. 

2a. a soldier was given a slave-girl 

subject retained dir. obj. 

This can be rendered into Polish only with the retension of the indirect object 
in the dative: 

lb. najlepszemic studentowi zostala przyznana nagroda 
dat., indir. obj. subject 

Ic. najlepszemii studentoivi<^^^^^^^^y^ nagrodQ 
dat., indir. obj. — przyzna i ^^^^ ^.^^ 

2b. zolnierzotvi zostala dana niewolnica 
dat., indir. obj. subject 

^ , 7 . . dano . , . 

2c. zolmerzotvi < ^^j. mewolmc^ 

dat., indir. obj. — ace, dir. obj. 
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It should be noted, though, that sentences lb and 2b may equally be the 
renderings of English sentences a reward has been graTited to the best student 
and a slave-girl was given to a soldier. The dh'ect object in Polish can be retained 
if a verb is used in the active voice: Ic. przyznali or przyznano, 2c. dali or 
danq, the indirect objects in the dative being kept as well because the gram- 
matical subject is either contained in the verbal form {dali, przyznali) or 
absent altogether if the imperson'^l form of a given verb is used {dano, przy- 
zmvno). If the Englisli learner of Polish attempted to transfer into his target 
language the property of the English indirect object whereby it can appear 
as the subject in the passive, the sentences he Avould produce e.g. ^zolnierz 
zostal dany niewolnic^ or najlepszy student zostal przyznany nagrod^ would be 
angi'ammatical. 

As has been stated earlier, the indii'ect noim object in PoHsh can also 
a.ssumc cases other than the dative and be accompanied by prepositions. The 
cases are determined by prepositions which in turn are required by verbs. 
Thus the Polish indirect object partially falls outside the domain of the in- 
direct object in English and corresj^onds either to the English prepositional 
object or to the prepositional phrase. 

Prepositional Object. The prepositional object can be spoken of 
when a verb followed by a preposition and a noun is equivalent to a single 
transitive verb with its direct object. The prepositional object is then treat- 
ed as a kind of direct object (Thomas 1967 : 125 - 7; Scheurweghs 1961 : 18 - 19 
and Zandvoort 1962 : 201), capable of being changed into the subject in the 
passive. 

He applied for a licence. 

A licence was applied for by him. 

We sent for a doctor. 

A doctor tvas sent for by us. 

She turned on the light. 

The light tvas turned on by her. 
English prepositional objects ^vill correspond to Polish indirect objects with 
prepositions which determine the case of the object, sometimes to direct objects 
if the corresponding verb in Polish is a single transitive verb, e.g.: 

the lake abottnds in fish — jezioro obfituje w ryby (acc.) 

prep. obj. prep.-f indir. obj. 

they approved of the idea — zaaprobowali pomysl (acc.) 
prep. obj. dir. obj. 

Combinations of a-preposition with a noun that do not comply with the 
definition of the prepositional object are regarded as prepositional phrases 
in English (Thomas 1967 : 127; Scheiu-weghs 1961 : 14, 19 and Zandvoort 
1962 : 204). These include plu-ases as in I came with John or he was followed 
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by the police. CoiTesi)onding Polish plii'ases (przyszedlem z Janhiem, hyl 
scigany przez policj^) are included into the eategoiy of indirect object. 

Objective CoivrPLEMENT. Certain transitive verbs in Pohsh and Enghsh 
such as nazywac, mianowac^ oglaszac, uznac, tvybrac, zastac, and to consider, 
to feel, to find, to make to appoint, to elect can be complemented by 
both a direct object and another object which shares the same structiu'al 
referent with the direct object. In Enghsh the other object is called the 
objective complement (Zandvoort 1962 : 203; Scheuxweghs 1961 : 27) and oc- 
cupies the position after the direct object (Reszkiewicz 1966 : 37 and Fi'ancis 
1958 : 353). Nouns that are used as objective complements can appear either 
without a preposition or may be introduced by as. 

We coQisider ^Ix. Brown a good doctor. 

They elected his brother jji'esident. 

He appointed th e te a ch er s e c r e t a r 3^ 

We chose Dick as our leader. : 

What is represented by the objective complement in English, is regarded 
in Polish as belonging to the indirect object (Szober 1969 : 310; Doroszewski 
1964 : 193) or as a separate object (Klemensiewicz 1963 : 47 where the term 
'dopehxicnie orzekajj^ce' or predicative object is used). M. Pisarkowa contends 
that the Pohsh counterpaiii of the English objective complement should be 
considered a subtype of what she calls "oki'e^lenie predykaty wne ' or predicative 
modifier fPisarkowa 1965 : 21, 26 - 7). Nouns that are considered predicative 
modifiers assume the insti'umental case without a preposition or are introduced 
by the prepositions jako, za, na, w after which they assume the accusative. 
This can be represented by the following formula (Pisarkowa 19,65 : 102 - 3): 

predicate + accusative direct object +predicative modifier 

predicate = transitive verb 

predicative modifier= a) noun in the instrumental 

b) jako+noun in the accusative 

c) za+nomi in the accusative 

d) na+noun in the accusative 

e) w+noun in the accusative 

d}a*ektor mia?w>t(;a? Kowalskiego swoim zast^pcq (instr.) 

pred. modifier 

na kom^endanta (prep. + ace.) loybralismy Jsinkci 
pred. modifier 

ceni§ Cdzanne'a jako artystq (prep.+acc.) 

pred. modifier 
koled'/y ww/amZi Piotra za maniaka (prep.+acc.) 

pred. modifier 
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The predicative modifier should not present any difficulties to learners of 
Polish. Once they have mastered the cases assumed b^' nouns in this con- 
struction and the prepositions introducing the noims, they will recognize a 
predicative modifier, no matter what its position in a sentence may be, as 
seen in the above examples. 

The present discussion, which was meant .to signal rather than exhaust 
some problems pertaining to noun objects in PoUsh and in English, has shown 
that there is no one-to-one correspondence between the languages under 
consideration with respect to the nomi object, which has been summed up 
in the figure below. 



Polish 


prod, 
modifier 


direct object 


indirect object 




English 


pred. modifier 


direct object 


prep 


. object 


indirect object 


prepositional 
phrase 



Index of abbbevi^vtions 

acc. = accusative; dat. =dative; dir.=direct 
gen.— genitive; indir.=indirect; instr.=instrumental 
obj. =ob3ect; pred. = predicative; 
prep. ^preposition, prepositional. 
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ADJECTIVES IN NOMINAL PHRASES - AN ENGLISH-POLISH 

OONTRASTIVE STUDY 



LL The aim of this paper is to offer a highly tentative discussion of some 
problems involved in the contrastive English-Polish analysis of adjectives in 
NP's and to suggest some possible solutions, as well as mapping out areas for 
further investigation. 

1.1.1. In order to produce a complete contrastive description that would 
firstly, accotmt for and convey some insights into the nature of differences 
and similarities between the two languages in the area investigated, and 
secondly, prove pedagogically helpful, adjectives in nominal phrases in English 
and Polish shotild bB considered in the light of their (a) syntactic derivation, 
(b) morphological structure, and (c) semantic load, in both languages. 

1.1.2. In view of the ultimate practical goal of this study, those aspects of 
the phenomenon investigated whose contrastive description may be of some 
pedagogical value should be discussed first, Consequently, instances of O07i- 
trasf observed, e.g., in the position and order of adjectives in equivalent 
English and Polish NP's should be investigated, since the probability of nialdng a 
language error in this area is comparatively high due to the operation of 
the native language interference, the native language being Polish if the goal 
language is English, and vice versa. The question of morphological inflectional 
paradigms of adjectives in English and Polish NP's may temporarily be dis- 
regarded, since this is an instance of a difference between the two languages 
that has no essential pedagogical bearing. (For the distinction between con- 
trast and difference introduced for the purpose of practical application in the 
contrastive studies, see Rivers 1970 : 8). 
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1.2. Tlic problcMn of tlic most effective method to be adopted for tho 
contrastive deserii^tiou of jtdjectives in NP's in Englisli and Polish is of fimda- 
niental iin})ortance. To my knowledge, most of the Englisli-Polisli contrastivo 
analyses so far eoiii])lete(l have been based on TG gi-amiuar (eonsider Martoii 
190S; Marton* 1970; tlie paj)ers by Zabrocki, Li])iiiska, ALorel ^u'eseutcd at 
tlie Sceond ContV^rence of Polisli-Englisli Contrastive Studies at Karpaez, 
JJeeember 1971), and tin* general notions of equivalence (Catford 1965:28; 
'-^'r/eszou'ski 1967 : 33 - 39) and congruence (Krzeszowski 1967) have been de- 
•med for the ])urposes of the transfoiMuational eoiitrastive studies of English 
and Polish (Marton 1968 : 53 - 62). At the jireseut stage of investigation, 
however, I am in no position to state that the TG ap])roaeh ^vill ensure the 
best method of dealing Avith all aspeets of Adjeetives in NP's in English and 
Polish. It Mill be adojited, however, in the sample analyses of adjeetive syn- 
tarti(^ derivation to be ])resente(l in tiiis paj)erj and some working T-rules 
generating adjeetives in XP's in English and Polish v^ill be postulated. It 
is hoj)ed that a eomparison of eorresponding strings, generated by eorrespond- 
ing transf{)rmations in the two languages. Mill make it ])0ssible to establish if, 
and at M'hieh jK)int of theii' derivational histories, two equivalent Adj-N strue- 
tin*es in. En(j;lish and Polish ean. be described as eongruent. The results of sueh a 
e{)m])arisou should prove jiedagogieally useful. 

1.3. The snbjeet matter of this stndy is English and Polish nominal phrases 
ecjutaining adjectives. It is lU'cessary to establish some formal criteria by 
Mhic-h the language data for the eoutrastive analyses to be earried out here 
ean be identified in both languages. 

1.3.1. Xominal ])hrases in English are sentence eonstituents that ean be 
rec'ognized in the surface striu'tm-e by the a])plieation of a series of NP iden- 
tifying tests in the form of (a) cleft sentence transformation, (b) passive trans- 
formation, (e) interrogative transformation (Jacobs and Rosenbaum 1968 : 38 
- 40). It is possible to devise a series of similar tests to identify NP's in Polish 
surface struetures, but this question u'ill not be taken uj) in the jn-esent X^^P^i'- 
By a XP in Polish I shall ui\derstand the nominal group knoAvn under the name 
of '\syntaktyczna gi'upa nominalna'* in Polish linguistic literatm'O. (For the 
definition of "grupa syntaktyezna" see KuryloMncz 1948 and Misz 1963 in 
LcM'icki 1971; KlemensicMMcz uses the term "skupienie" in this sense). 

L3.2. NP's with adjeetive modifier(s) shoidd be clearly distinguished 
from other nominal eomplexes, es])ecia]ly from nominal eonipounds, since 
these tM'o nominal groups are most likely to be confused. 

1.3.2.1. In English the main criterion for the differentiation between NP's 
M'ith adjeetive modifier and nominal eom])Oiu\ds is the stress supcrfix. Naniely, 
the {' + ^} stress superfix characterizes English nominal compounds, whereas 
tlie + ' } stress superfix is t5T)ical of smface structure NP's with an adjective 
modifier (e.g. a'^blackbird] is a nominal compoimd as opposed to a black bird — a 
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nominal phrase). This traditioiuii distiiiotioji has boon adopted by Lees in 
his ekssic work ou Eiighsh iiomiiializations (lOOO), though the author ob- 
serves that tlie criterion is not absolute aad should he modified as far as Enghsli 
nominal eompounds are euueeraed (Lees I9(i() : 1 80 - 182), XP's with ad- 
jcetive modifier, Jiowever, "residt phonetieally in only the stress 
•superfix" (Lees J9()() : 1.81), so this ])hoaetie j'eflex of the syntaetie status ean 
safely be considered a eharaeteristie siu'faee sti-ueture feature of the Englisli 
.adjectives in NP's examined in this j)aper. Other ty])ical features of Engh'sh 
adjectives in NP's as dilTerent from English nominal eompounds (and nominal 
complexes oft he form X-N ) nuiy be enumerated as follows (see Lees 1960 : 180): 

(a) Adjectives in XP\s ean be se])ai'ated from their Jiead, nouns by an inter- 
vening element X (which may be another attributive adjective) whereas the 
elements of nominal eomi)()unds cannot he so sc])arated, e.g. a blue ivoollen 
jiwkei — Adj-X-X is ])ossible but '^a blue drunken jacket of the nominal com- 
pound a bluejacket is ungrammatieal and by no means does it carry the mea- 
ning of a drunken bluejacket — X-X"om. Com]). 

(b) Attributive adjectiv(>s ean Ix^ invecded by intensifiers but nominal com- 
pounds cannot, e.g. a very black board — Adj-X"*, is grammatical but *ft very 
blackboard — Xom. Comj)., is uuacecj)table. 

(c) Attributive adjectives in English X'P's may be geminated whereas gemina- 
tion is ineoaccivable in the ease of nominal compounds, e.g. a red, red skin — 
Adj-Aclj-X. is possible Init % redi^ed^kin — ^om. Comp., is ungrammatieal. 

1'ht' feature of attribntive adjectives specified in (b) has been distinguished 
l)y the structural school (see e.g. Francis 1958 : 2G8); feature (c) lias been 
I)()intcd out by Cliomsky (1957 : 19) and is listed in Lees together with features 
(a) and (b) (Lees 19()0 : 180). 

It siiould be remembej'cd that the above list of features of English modifying 
ndjt-etives is treated as a working and very general solution which will have 
to be modified and furtlun' s])ceified in the com^sc of closer investigation. 
It ean be observed that many lexical words in English generally considered 
<adjectives do not comply with all items of this characterization, e.g. such 
xecognizcd adjectives as wooflpn in XF a ^vooden leg or left in NP my left hand 
do not admit of intensification (feature b) and gemination (feature c), and the 
validity of these two features for the adjective identifying characteristics may 
"be questioned. 

1.3.2.2. In Polish, a classification of nominal complexes into ''adjectivo- 
-uominal compounds'' (corresponding to English nominal compounds) and 
■^'NP's consisting of a head noun and adjective modifier" has been introduced 
"by Marton (1970 : 62) on spitactic grounds ^ The distinction has been estab- 



1 The term "adjccbivo-nominal compouiici**, introduced by Marton,' does not strictly 
correspond to the Polish ton- *'zlozcnic'* understood in its traditional sense and XT*s of 
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lished on the basis of the followmg criteria: (a) word-order — "adjectival 
modifiers usuiilly take a prciioininal position whereas in adjectivo-noniinal 
compoiuids thej^ are post-nominally placed'' (Marton 1970 : 62), e.g. bmnatny 
niedzwiedz is Adj-N as opposed to niedzioiedz hrunatny — Adj. -Norn. Com- 
pound, (b) possibility of modification by an adverb or intensifier — * 'while 
most adjectives fimctioning as modifiers in NP's may be modified by in- 
tensifierScOr adverbs, none of the adjectives within the conipoimds can be so 
modified" (Marton 1970 : 62), e.g. hardzo mloda dziewczym — Adj.-N, is 
grammatical, but "^'staieh hardzo paroioy — a modified Adj.-Noni. Compomid, 
is imgi'ammatical. Maiton has also observed that (c) adjectives in nominal 
compoiuids cannot be separated fi-om their head nouns by an intervening 
element whereas modifying adjectives can, e.g. the NP homiczny aUor will be 
classified as Adj-N, since bardzo homiczny aktor and ten homiczny podstai^aly 
ahtor are grammatical, but the nominal complex ahtor homediowy will make up 
an adjectivo-nomiual compound, since the syntactic groups * ahtor hardzo 
homediowy and "^ahlor dohry ko^nediowy are imgrammatical. It seems to me, 
as a native speaker of Polish, that one more feature of Polish adjectival 
modifiers may be added to those outlined by Marton, namely (d) their potential 
ability to be geminated, e.g. an Adj-N pln-ase czamy, czarny las occurs and is 
grammatical in stylistically marked Polish (consider the line from a popular 
tale for childi-en: ''A w tym czarnym, czarnym Jesie stal tahi czarny, czarny dor?i" 
— ''And in this hlach, hlach forest there stood such a hlach, hlack house''), whereas 
the imit '^prqd elehtryczny, elehtryczny is unacceptable* 

The distinctions given above will be . adopted in the present paper as a 
starting pomt for further study. 

1.3.3. A.tentative juxtaposition, however crude and informal, of the charac- 
teristic featiu-es of attributive adjectives in the sm-face structure NP's in English 
and Pohsh that have been established here in opposition to English nominal 
compounds and Polish adjectivo-nominal compoimds respectively, may prove 
useful in collecting the data for fiu*tlier investigation. Consider, 



the type niediwiedz hrunatny should not be treated as subtypes of Polish "zlozenie". 
though tho term "compoiuid" may be found terininologically confusing I have adopted 
it in this paper after Marton feince Polish linguistic nomenclature does not have, to my 
knowledge, a separate term for the type of N-Adj combination considered hero. Combina- 
tion N-Adj is not a typical compound (zlozcnie) since its elements are independent 
morphemic words but in Polish the elements of the combination N-Adj are definitely 
more connected with each other theui the same elements in the combination Adj-N (zesta- 
wienie). When considered in opposition to typical Adj-N phrases, the term "compoimd'' 
for NP's of the type N-Adj seems justified. Terminological difficulties connected with 
rendering fche English term "compound" in Polish have been pointed out and described 
by Grzebieniowski (1962 : 164 n.3) 
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ENGLISH 
Adj-N 
■4-/"+'/,' 

— /very/ quitc_. N/ 

POLISH * 
Aclj-X 



Xoin. Coinpnimd 
+ /'-f-\/ 

—-/VCM'V/ ((UitC„ / 

-/ X. / 

— / g(Muinatioii/ 



a 1)1ju'U iMvd : a l)lack Inrd 
a very black board : 

"^'a very blaclvboard 
a blue ^voollcll jacket : 

'^a b 111 e-drunkeii- jacket 
a red. I'ed skin : 

* a redi*edskiii 



Adj -Xoiu. Coiujjouud 

1 [-^1 ^ - / 

/ bard'/o X; —/X bard/.o— / 
; X X / -/ N' X [ 

; -~ X / J [-/ X , / 

X'ote: X — an iiiterveiiiiifj; (^leiiuMit 



bi'uiiatiiy iiied'/lwiedz : 

n i ed z w i e( 1 i bi 'lu lat 1 ly 
l)arclzo inloda dziewcxyiia : 

*slalek bai'd/o ])aro^\y 
koiuio/uy ])odstarzaly aktor : 
'^aktor dol)i'y k()lnedio^\y 
ezaniy. (*/ariiy las : 
'''])rnd elektrye/iu'. eli^lctrvcziiy 



hWcu tiiis tentative and infonnai jnxtai)c)siti()n sliows lliat modifying ad- 
jectives in Knffiisli and Polish XP's eoni])ai'able and that tliey exhibit 
many similar features. It goes without saying tliat a thorough eoiitrastive 
discussion and further sjuH-iliea-tion of these features are needed. In this ])lace 
it may i)e noticed that the feature^ concerning orchn* and j)osition of adjectives 
in relation to their head iu)nns in Polish XP's will be the most imi)ortaut 
j)oint in English-Polish contrastive analysis of XP's containing adjectives. 
The features of gemination and inl(Misification, ^vhic•h nrr not present in many 
generally r(*eognized adj(»etiv(\s in either language, seem to be of a semantic 
rather than tyi)ical!y syntactic cliaracter. and tlnis, being ruuversal in a sense, 
they nuiA have little valu(^ for the jiraetical ])m^])oses in a contrastive analysis. 
This sui>i)ositioiL ho weaver. J'emains to be tested. 

It niust l)e remembered that the features specified here describe mainly 
tlie vast class of what nuiy be called '1)ona fide adjectives". Lees uses the terin 
in referenc(» to English attributive adjectives syntactically derived from '*X is 
Adj"' tmdcrlying structures (Le(\s lOGO: 180). Tlic ehavacteristie features of 
these adjectives aJid their Polisli equivalents are practically the santc ill both 
langiuiges. The corresponding cc[aiivale]it Adj~N phrases contaijiing these 
adjectives arc nearly ahvays congi^ient, having been yielded by identical 
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transformations-. Sometimes, however, the distribution of the features listed 
here is different in Pohsh and in English. For instance, the adjective drewniany 
in the NP dremiiany most has prenominal position, accepts, though not readily 
an intervening element — ten drewniany, z zelaznymi podporami most (Marton 
1970: 62), but does not admit of an intensifier ~ ten bardzo drevmiany most 
is imgi'ammatical in neutral Polish. The adjective wooden in the equivalent 
Enghsh NP a wooden bridge has prenominal position, but it does not admit of an 
intervening element — this wooden with iron props bridge is ungi'ammatical, and 
does not accept an intensifier — this very wooden bridge is also ungrammatical. 

1.4. Attempting to define some basic notions for this contrastive study, 
a few remarks on the syntactic function of adjectives in English and Polish 
NP's vnW now be made. It is assumed that adjectives in English and Polish 
nominal phrases are modifiers of the main noun of these phrases. Modifica- 
tion is understood . here as «the relation of the subordination of adjectives 
(attributes) to the main noun (centre or head) in an endocentrie siu'face NP 
structui-e (see Bloomfield 1933: 196 - 200). Kurylowiez calls this type of rela- 
tion '^attribution" („stosunek atrybiityvvny w szerokim znaczeniu tego termi- 
nu" — Kiuylowicz 1948 in Lewicki 1971: 37) and considers it a typical featxu'e 
of a syntactic group („grupa") as opposed to a sentence (''zdanie"). He observes 
that the same as the syntactic fimction of the element that is being defined 
in the group C'grupy tj. kompleksy, ktore w calo^ci zdania pehiiji t§ samq; fun- 
kcj§ syn.taktyczn£|;, co ich czlon okreslany" ~ in Lewicki 1971: 38). 

The linguistic material under consideration here shows that the fmictions 
of NP's in English and Polish sentences ai'e the same, UTespective of whether a 
given NP is represented by Det-N or by Det-Adj... Adj-N combination. Con- 
sider the basic syntactic fimctions in the following equivalent examples: 

NP as a subject 

This big yellow booh is mine. Ta duza zolta ksiqzka jest moja. 
Det ~ Adj ~ Adj - N Det ~ Adj — Adj-N 

This booh is mine. Ta hsiqzha jest moja. 

Det — N Det N 

NP as an object 

I have this big yellow booh. Mam tq duzq zoUq hsiqzhq. 

Det - Adj Adj - N Det ~ Adj - Adj N 

I have this book. Mam tq hsiqzhq. 

Det — N Det — N 



* The term "identical transformations" lias been introduced by Marton t<^ denote 
transformations that operate on two congruent strings in tho at* me way and result in two 
congruent transforms (Marton 1968 : 69) 
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Chomsky's [B,A] general rei)resentation of function (Cliomsky 1965: 71) 
may be adoj^ted here to describe the fnnction of adjectives NP's in EngHsh 
and Polish, and the follo\ving general definition of adjectival modification in 
nominal phi-ases is suggested for both languages: 
Modifier-of: [Adj, NP] 

1.5. The views on the stcxtns of Adjective in cniTent linguistic theory arc 
highly controversial (cf. e.g. Chomsky 1965, Lees 1960, C. Smith 1961; Mar- 
chand 1966, Winter 1965; Jacobs and Rosenbaum 1968). Chomsky recognizes 
Adjective as a gi-ammatical category but his TG considers only the simplest 
cases of adjectives derived from underlying constituent sentences of the ''N is 
Adj" type (Chomsky 1965: 107). Many of the existing TG grammars of English 
follow his general treatment, accounting for only a small number of the tradi- 
tional members of the class of adjectives. A complete description of adjec- 
tives in NP's in English and Polish should reveal the contrastive details of the 
nature of Adjective as fully as possible. Consequently, those adjectives that 
appear in smface NP's but are not or may not be derived from underlying 

is Adj" coj)ulative sentences should be considered in this study. According- 
ly, the adjectives to be investigated here will be divided into two main gi'oups 
from the point of view of their transformational derivation: (a) copulative 
adjectives, i.e. those adjectives that are transfonns of is Adj" underlying 
sentences, (b) non-copulative adjectives, i.e. those adjectives that cannot or 
may not be syntactically derived from ''N is Adj" sentences. An attempt to 
account for their transformational origin will be made in the pages to come. 

2.1. A technical description. 

In the follo\ving section of the paper a working description of TG deriva- 
tion of attributive adjectives in English and Polish will be attempted. Since 
the aim of this paper is only to point out the possibilities and indicate dii-ec- 
tions for fiuther research, the working T-rules postulated here should, by and 
laj-ge, be treated as temporary and highly tentative, Strict formalization is 
consciously avoided at this stage, so consequently the selectional featm-es and 
the morphological featm-es of gender and number are not specified, and the 
category of Determiner is not considered. The notation used is also greatly 
simplified. Categories are denoted by their conventional abbreviations: Adj — 
for Adjective, N, N', N" — for successive, different Nouns, V — for Verb, 
Pro — for Pronomi. Some additional features of these categories, when neces- 
sary, are given in parentheses ( ), e.g. Pro (Indefinite), N (Genitive); otherwise 
parentli^ses indicate optional elements. Slants // denote the categories from 
which the elements that are followed by these slants have been derived, e.g. 
Adj/N/ means ''adjective derived from N". Braces { } indicate choice; the 
hyphen /—/ is used as a concatQnation mark and the arrow > means 
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*'goes to^\ The following order of presentation will be observed: fost, appro- 
priate T-rnles with illustrative examples will be given for English and for 
Polish respectively (marked ET — for English, and PT — for Polish, and num- 
bered consecutively), then two lists of exemplificatorj'' NP's \vdth their respec- 
tive equivalents will follow with consecutively numbered examples, and finally 
some contrastive obsei-vations will be made. 

2.2. Copulative adjectives. 

2.2.1. ETl N— is — Adj ^Adj— N 

e.g., th^ girl is nice ^a nice girl 

PTl 'N— jest — Adj ^Adj~--N 

e.g., dziewczyna jest mila ^mila dziewczyna 

Examples: 

1. a beautiful gi) l — pi^kna dziewczyna 

2. an active person — aktywna osoba 

3. a significant decision — wazna decyzja 

4. a green cucumber — zielony ogorek 

5. stary czlowiek — an old man 

6. zolta ki-edka — a yellow pencil 

7. spokojny wieczor — a quiet evening 

8. kolorowy latawiec — a colourful kite 

It may be observed that the adjectives resulting from these transformations 
have the same prenominal position in both languages. Semantically, they can 
be described as directly denoting qualities of the noun. In the standard Pol- 
ish gi'ammars attributive adjectives of this type ai'e called "descriptive 
adjectival modifiers'' ("przydawki przymiotne charaktevyzuj^jjce'' or 'Svia^ci- 
wo^ciowe'') (see: Szober 1959:312, Jodiowski 1957: 321, Klemensiewicz 1969: 5G). 
Their prenominal position has been attested as basic in neutral PoHsh. (Many 
examples to this effect are quoted by Jodiowski 1957: 321, and Kurkowska 
1959; 213-216). In marked English, copulative attributive adjectives when 
single, are placed alter the head noun very seldom, and the stylistic effect of 
this device is strongly poetical. Consider, ..." my native shore fades o'er 
the waters blue'' (Byron). 

2.2.2. The rules suggested above do not accoimt for postnominally placed 
adjectives that modify indefinite pronouns^. The necessity of this modifica- 
tion \vdll be signalled here in the form of tentative amendment rules ETl -A 
andPTl-A: 

3 For a TG description of English post-nominal adjectives of this typo see C. Smith 
(1961). 
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ETl-A Pi-o(Inclefimte) is Aclj ^.Pro(Indefiiaite)-Ad3 

e.g., somebody is big >- somebody big 

PTl-A Pro (Indefinite - jest — Adj >Pro (Indefinite )- j^^j ^^^j. 

e.g., kt OS jest duzy >Mos duzy 

co4 jest d%Lze— > coi^ diizego 

Examples: 

9. someone bold — ktos odwazny 

10. anyone willing — ktokolwiek ch^tny 

11. nothing extraordinary — nic nadzA\yczajnego 

12. something romid — co^ oki-c^glego 

13. nikt wazny — nobody important 

14. ktos wysoki — somebody tall 

15. cos pi^knego — something beautiful 

16. cokolwiek ciemnego -~ an^iihing dark 

In the resulting transforms, and inflectional [+Genitive] feature can be 
observed in Polish adjectives modifying [— human] pronouns in the Nomina- 
tive and Accusative cases. Consider, 

Przydarzylo mi siq cos dzivmego — Something strange happened to me. 

Pro(Nom.)-Adj (G.) 
Zauwazylem cos inter esujqcego — I noticed something interesting, 

Pro(Acc.)"Adj (G.) 

Some interesting observations on this type of pronoxm modification in 
Polish are to be found in two articles by Pisarkowa (1967: 36, and 1968: 25 - 26). 
Following Klemensiewicz, Pisarkowa suggests that Polish adjectives in the 
Genitive case attain a clearly substantival function in the structure discussed 
(Pisarkowa 1968: 2G). 

As far as their morphological structxn-e is concerned copulative adjectives 
are either *'base'' or ''derived'' and at the present mgnient it is difficult to state 
which type prevails either in EngUsh or in Polish. (For the distinction between 
'^base'' and ''derived'' adjectives see Francis 1958: 270 S. for Enghsh, and Szo- 
bev 1959: 128 fif. for Polish). A contrastive morphological study of adjective 
derivation in both languages is a sej^arate subject that might illuminate many 
points in the discussion of transformational derivation of attributive adjecti- 
ves.- ^ / 

2.3. Non-copulative adjectives. 

Of the group of non-copulative adjectives, derived adjectives will be discuss- 
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ed fost. Describing English word-formation Marchand introduces the term 
''transpositional" (i.e. syntactic) adjective (1960: 229), which he further specifies 
in a later article (Marchand 1966), as denoting those modifying adjectives in 
NP's which are mere renderings of gi'ammatieal relations transposed from their 
miderlying sentences. Marchand views Adj-N plu-ases as ''morj^hologic combi- 
nations which go back to idtimate kernersentences''. In his opinion ''a morpho- 
logic syntagma is nothing but an explicit syntagma — the sentence" (1966: 
133). In Polish, a similar approach is advocated by Doroszewski who put for- 
ward the conception of syntactic interpretation of lexicology in Polish (his 
,,sldadmowa interpretacja slowotworstwa") (Doroszcwslu 1952: 282; for some 
interpretations of Polish derived adjectives see Bartnicka 1961: 212-219). 
In the present discussion the term ''transpositional adjective" will be used to 
denote adjectives s^oitactically derived from other parts of speech in both 
languages. The most frequent transpositional adjectives in English NP's are: 
(a) adjectives derived from nouns, (b) adjectives derived fi-om adverbs. These 
two gi'oups Vyill be discussed in the follo^ving sections. 

2.3.1. Transpositional denominal adjectives. 

In NP's that contain denominal non- copulative adjectives, at least foiu* 
transposed syntactic functions of the nouns fi-om which these adjectives have 
been derived can be descemed. These functions will be indicated before the 
transformational rules accounting for the transpositional adjectives in English 
and the corresponding mles for such adjectives in Polish are given. 

2.3.1.1. SUBJECT - OBJECT 

ET2 N - V -~ (preposition ~ N' > fAdj/N/-NO 

|Adj/N7-Nj 

e.g., the sun gives energy y solar energy 

the court deals with crime >a criminal court 

PT2 N - V - W y{W - Adj/N/ ) 

[N - Adj/N'/J 
e.g., slonce dajc ertergiq >energia sloneozna 

Examples: 

17. musical comedy /music accompanies comedy/ — komedia muzyczna 

18. atomic number /atom has a number/ — hczba atomowa* 



It "may bo observed that in eombination with the noiin bomb in NP atomic bomb 
the adjective atomic acquires a specific meaning, typical for this Adj-N combination only, 
and it loses its non-copulative status. (The sentence this bomb ia atomic is grammatical). 
The same phenomenon could be observed in other examples of the group of denominal 
adjectives. In the classification of adjectives into copulative and non-copulative the 
meaning of their head noims has to bo taken into consideration in each case since it 
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19. educational officer /an officer deals with education/ — pracownik ojswia- 
ty /cf. also „o^\viatoMy" in „laxltiu-aluo-oswiato\vy'7 



Examples: 

23. Papal appeal /the Pope appeals/ — apel Papieza /papieski/ 

24. German retreat /the Germans retreat/ — odm'dt Niemcdw 

25. human behaviom* /human beings behave/ — zachowanie ludzkie 

26. iowny kot /kot lowi rnyszyj — a mouser /Bartnicka 1969: 213/ 

27. ryki zwierz^ce /zwierz^ ^y^'^Yl — aninial roars 

28. opieka rodzicielska /rodzice opiekujq; si§/ — parental care 

2,3,1.3. VERB - PREPOSITION OBJECT 

ET4 N - V - Prep - N' >Adj/N7 - N'/V/ 

e.g., they elect the president ^presidential election^ 

PT4 N - V - N' — >N'7V/ ^ Adj/NV 

e.g., oni ivybierajq prezydenta nvybory prezydenckie 



usually determines the type of structure iinderlying the NP considered, consequently 
determining copulative or non-copulative type of the adjective. In this section of the 
paper only non-copulative denominal adjectives are considered which in the underlying 
sentences fimctioncd as nominal objects, subjects and adverbials. 

5 The example powiesc history czna may also have another interpretation of "powio^d 
o znaczeniu historycznym; powiesc, kt6ra stala si§ /jest historyczna" (a novel important 
in the history of literature), similar in meaning to ivydarzenie historycznc (a historical 
event) or postac historyczna (a historical character). In this meaning the adjective histo- 
ryczny can be described as copulative. 

« It may be interesting to note that in the case of the transpositional denominal 
adjectives which are non-copulative in this group, the position after the copula in the 
imderlying English sentences can be occupied by their corresponding nouns in the struc- 
tures with the main verb in the Passive Voice, e.g. in the case of they elect the president 

preisldential election, the structure Hhe election was presidential is ungrammatical but 
uhe corresponding noun president can occupy the position after the copula in the structure: 
it was president, who was being (to be) elected, 



20. 
21. 
22. 



szkola zawodowa /szkola uczy zawodn/ — a vocational school 
powesc historyczna /powies6 opisnje historic/ — a historical novel ^ 
orkiestra jazzowa /orkiestra gi-a jazz/ — a jazz-band 



2.3.1.2. SUBJECT - VERB 
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Examples: 

29. presidential adviser /he advises the president/ — doradca prezydenta 

30. spinal operation Ithey operate on the spine/ — operacja ki'^goshipa 

31. manual worker /he works with his hands/ — pracoAviaik fizyczny 

32. studia medyczne /oni studiujq; medycyn^l — medical studies 

33. konski pastuch /on pasie konie/ — a herdsman for horses /Bartnicka 
1969: 217/ 

34. rezyser fiImo\vy /on rezyseruje filmy/ — a film director 

2.3.1.4. VERB ^ PREPOSITION - NOUN /adverbial phrase/ 

ET5 N - V - Prep - N'-^^Adj/N'/ - N 

e.g., the bear lives near the Pole >a polar bear 

PT5 N V — Prep - N' fN ~- Adj/N'/ 

e.g., niedzwiedz zyje za krqgiem polarnym >niedzwiedz polarny 

Examples: 

35. an industrial worker /a worker works in industry/ — pracomiik prze- 
myshi 

36. a Canadian pine /the pine gi'ows in Canada/ — sosaa kanadyjska 

37. a nocttirnal flower /the flower blooms at night/ — kwiat, ktory zakwita 
nocfj; /e.g. krolowa nocy/ 

38. kiu^sy wieczorowe /km'sy odby^vajfi; si^ wieczorem/ — evening com'ses 

39. kwiat ogrodowy /kwiat rosnie w ogrodzie/ — a garden flower 

40. kawa brazylijska /kawa rosnie w Brazylii/ — Brazilian coffee 

2.3.1.5. Even this tentative survey of some English and Polish denominal 
transpositional adjectives considered fi'om the point of viewof their syntactic 
deriavation makes it j)Osible to observe that adjectives of this group are very 
closely related to English nominal compounds and Polish adjectivo-nominal 
comi^ounds respectively. Polish equivalents of the Englisli transforms residt- 
ing from the application of ET2 — ET5 are either adjectivo-nominal com- 
poimds (example 17, 18, 31, 36) or nominal complexes with the second ele- 
ment in the Genitive case (examples 19, 23, 24, 29, 30, 35). Enghsh equiA^alents 
of the Polish transforms resulting fi'om the application of PT2 — PT5 are 
NP's with a niodif^nng denominal adjective (examples 20, 21, 28, 32, 40), 
regular nouns (example 26), NP's consisting of a head noun and a nominal 
modifier (examples 22, 34, 38, 39 and possibly 27), NP's of the form N-Prep-N' 
(example 33), relative clauses (example 37). Lees (1960: 180) has observed 
that English NP's of the structure N-afF-N' (where N-afif corresponds to our 
Adj/N/) are similar to English nominal compounds in terms of their transform- 
ational derivation. The evidence of this contrastive analysis confirms this 
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obsei^ation. In view of what has been concluded it seeins advisable to treat 
English NP's containing denominal transpositional adjectives as a siibt}T;)e 
of nominal compounds in the contrastive study of Enghsh and Polish NP's. 

A relative clause structure in the Polish equivalent in example 37 suggests 
that the final PT5 transformation does not apply to the Polish string ,,kwiat 
zakwita noc^;'''. In this example the derivation stopped at the relative clause 
string, an obligatory stage in a detailed derivational historj^ of every example 
discussed here. More examples of this kind may be fomid in Polish and English, 
and a more extensive investigation sliould show in which of the two languages 
the transformations of the above series apply more frequently. 

2.3.2. Transpositional adjectives derived from adverbs, 

Jespersen accounted for the transformational chai^acter of English adjec- 
tives derived fr-om adverbs by describing them as ''shifted subjunct adjuncts" 
(Jespersen MEG, II: 285 ff.). The following rules attempt to account for the 
presence of transpositional -adjectives derived from adverbs in English and 
Polish NP's: 

2.3.2.1. ET6 N - V - Adv ^Adj/Adv/ - N'/V/ 

e.g., he rises early mn early riser 

PT6 N - V - Adv ^Adj/Adv/ *~ N'/V/ 

e.g., on wrocil nagle > nagly powrot 

Examples: 

41. a heavy smoker /he smokes heavily/ — ten, ktory duzo pali 

42. ' a hard student /he studies liard/ - ten, ktory duzo si^ uczy (Fries 1952: 

222) 

43. a rapid performance /somebody ])erfovmed it rapidly/ - szybkie ^vyko- 
nanie (Fries 1952: 222) 

44. wielki nudziarz /on bardzo nudzi/ — a great bore 

45. natychmiastowa pomoc /to pomoglo natychmiast/ — immediate help 

46. sihie bombardowanie /oni silnie bombardujj|/ — a heavy bombai-draent 

In botli languages the head noims modified by transpositional adjectives 
derived from adverbs belong to the group of nouns morphologically derived 
from the class of verbs. NP's resulting from the application of ET6 and PT6 
may be divided into those containing [+liuman] agent nouns (examples 41, 
42, 44), and those whose head noun is [— liunian]. Marchand (1966) observes 
wliereas those of the latter group refer to non-habitual actions. The distinction 



' The term "kwiat nocny'' though theoretically possible, is not used in the botanical 
vocabulary of Polish, the exact name of the flower (e.g. krolowa nocy) being used instead. 
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is also apparent in the morphological structm^e of the modified nomis in these 
transforms. The {-er} morpheme is tyiucal of [+ hnman] nouns. In Pohsh, 
mle PT6 seems to result mainly in NP's with [— human] head noims (examples 
45, 46 and the Pohsh equivalent in 43). In examples 41 and 42 Polish equiva- 
lents of English NP's with [+ human] head nouns are relative clauses which 
suggests that rule PT6 does not apply to them. Enghsh equivalents of Polish 
transforms of PT6 that would not be transforms of ET6 are veiy difficult to 
find and it seems that in respect to transformations ET6 and PT6 Polish might 
prove a "deeper'' language, but of course much more linguistic material has 
to be considered before this assumption is propoimded. 

It is interesting to note that in some cases single "suppletivc" nouns may 
beusedinPoHshtodesci-ibe [+ human] agent nouns in a derogatory manner. 
Consider such pejorative expressions as "kujon" or ''j)racus" Avhich may be 
interpreted as stylistically marked transforms of "somebody studies hard" and 
^'somebody works continually". Jodiowski (1964) discusses similar instances 
of uominaHzed adjectives in Pohsh. Consider e.g. his example pospieszmj 
(a fast train) which may be interpreted as derived from pociqg jedzie szybko 
(the train runs fast). 

2.3.2.2. A gi-oup of transpositional adjectives derived from adverbs of de- 
gi-ee will only be signalled here by way of some representative contrastive 
examples. Consider, 

47. absolute necessity — absolutna koniecznosc ^ 

48. perfect regularity — doskonala regularnosc 

49. utter darkness — zupelna ciemnosc 

50. kompletna ruina — utter ruin 

51. doskonala prostota — perfect simplicity 

52. ogi-omna proznosc — enormous vanity 

NP's listed here are morphologically derived from adjectives as far as their 

head nornis ai-e concerned. Consider, regular ^regularity, prosty vprostota. 

In English, NP's of this group may be interpreted as transforms of underlying 
structures of the type: "Sometliing — is — Adv Degree — Adj, e.g. something 

is absolutely necessary ^something is jofj absolute necessity. In Polish, two 

interpretations of examples 50 - 62 can be furnished. Consider, in the NP 
absolutna ciemnosc the head noun ciemnosc may have been derived from: 
(a) the adverb ciemno (Jest absohitnie ciemno), or (b) the adjective ciemne 
(cos jest absohitnie ciemne). It should be remarked that the adjectives of these 
examples do not properly belong to the non-copulative group discussed here, 
since some of them can enter is Adj" pattern in both languages. Consider 
e.g. his simplicity is perfect and jego prostota jest doskonala (example 61) 
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2.3.3. Jj) the preceding discussion only some types of non-copulative at- 
tributive adjectives in English and Polish NP's have been considered. Some 
other types, wliich seem to require a semantically based description, will only 
be signalled in this place by way of illustrative examples. Consider the fol- 
lowing gi'oups which should be accounted for in further investigations: 

1. A group of adjectives that form two-element sets in reference to their 
head noim /the type of: my left hand — iny right hand, lewa r^ha — ^ra- 
wa r^lcaj. 

2. A gi'oup of adjectives denoting materials ja wooden house — drewniany 
domj. 

3. Adj-N phrases which can be interpreted as the transforms of noun 
deletion transformation a. plied to the strings of the form: Adj-N-N 
/the type of: general stores — general goods store, sekretarz poioiatowy ^ — 
< — sekretarz komiteiu pomatowegoj. 

4. Adj-N phi*ases with figurative meaning /e.g. his hounden diity — jego 
psi l^wiQtyl oboioiqzek. 

ADJECTIVE SEQUENCES IN MULTI- ADJECTIVAL NF'S 

3.1. In oxu* discussion only NP's with one modifying adjective have so faa* 
been considered. The questions of inteiTelation and order of adjectives in multi- 
adjectival NP's in English and Polish are of equal if not greater significance 
in the present study because of their unquestionable impoi-tance in the teach- 
ing of both languages. Modifying adjectives in Enghsh and Polish NP's can 
occur in sequences, theoretically composed of an unlimited number of elements. 
In practice, sequences of more than fom* adjectives in one NP seem unnatural 
in neutral English or Polish. Adjective sequences occupy the position before 
or after the noim in both languages. Consider, 

53. an attractive, triangular, green stamp (Hornby 1962: 174) 

— atrakcyjny, trojkqfny, zielony znaczek 

54. moj piertoszy prawdzivxy bal (WieT^.hicka 1970: 129) 

— my first real ball 

55. the mountains, tall and majestic, rose above the valley (Pit Corder 1965: 51) 

— gdry, wysokie i majestatyczne, toznosily siq nad dolinq 

56. pamiQlam twarz mQzczyzny, szcztiplq, o skoinych oczach (Pisarkowa 1965: 
27) — / remember the man's face, lean, with slanting eyes. 

It should be remarked at this point that postnominal position of a string of 
adjectives, especially when they are joined by coordinating conjunctions, is a 
feature of the literary rather -than colloquial style in Polish as well as in English 
(consider examples 55 and 56). 
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3.2. Adjectives in sequences may be parallel or snecessive in their relation 
to the head noun, a distinction indiciited in both spoken and written English 
and PoHsh. Consider the following examples: 

57. a nasty, irritcMe, selfish man : 58. a nice little old man 

— wstr^tny, irytujqcy samolvJb : — mily staruszek (Strang 1970: 

137) 

59. pi^hny, stary, srebmy lichtarz : 00. tospaniale wielkie czerwone jablka 

— a beautiful old silver candle- — magnificent big red apples 
stick: (Wierzbicka 1970: 129) 

In examples 57, 59 adjtjctives arc parallel in their relation to the head noim, 
in examples 58, 60 they are successive. In speech, parallel adjectives are separa- 
ted from each other by clearly noticeable phis jnrictiu-es, in witing — by com- 
mas. 

Typically parallel adjectives all equally define the head noun, and it may 
be suggested that the}^ have been incorporated into their surfiice NP's through 
a series of conjunction transformations. Thus, examples 57 and 59 might be 
described as derived in the following way: 

57. the man is nasty \ 

AKD the man is irritable | ►the man is nasty and irritable and 

AND the man is selfish j selfish ►a nasty, instable, selfish man 

59. lichtarz jest pi§kny \ 

I hchtarz jest stary | ►lichtarz jest pi§kny i stary i srebrny 

I lichtarz jest srebrny j j-pi^kny, stary, srebrny lichtarz 

In some cases coordinating conjunctions are retained in the siu'facc struc- 
ture, which may be treated as an argument in favoin* of the basic approach to 
sequences of parallel adjectives in NP's through the conjimction transfor mation. 
Consider some sequences with coordinating conjunctions retained: 

61. a rainy and stormy afternoon — deszczowe, burzowe popoludnie 

62. a brilliant tJioitgh lengthy novel — blyskotliwa choc przydluga powiesc 

Tlie problem of the ordering of conjunction transformations remains to be 
solved in both languages. It seems that the resulting order of parallel modifying 
adjectives in NP's depends, to a gi-eat extent, on extralinguistic factors such 
as context of situation and the psj^'chological disposition of the speaker. It is 
less rigid than the order of adjectives successive in their relation to the head 
noun. 

3.3. Tt can be observed that adjectives successive in bheir relation to the 
head noiui ail belong to different "semantic groui)s'' (from the point of view of 
meaning adjectives are usually divided into groups denoting age, colour, size. 
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ie. gth, shape, quiility, etc.). It may bo suggested that ''successive" adjec- 
tives are mtrodueed into NP's through a series- od successively applied- rela- 
tive clause transformations. In view of this assumption, examples 58 and 60 
cotdd be analysed in the following way: 

58. a man is old ] a man who is old, who is little, is nice 

a man is little | a nice little old man 

a man is nice > 
60. jablka s^^ czcrwone \ 

jablka sq, wielkie | jab&a, ktore Sc^ czerwone, ktore s% 

jablka sq, wspaniale j wiellde, s^j; wspaniale -> wspaniale Avielkie 

czerwone jablka 

(This analysis has been suggested to me by Jacobs and Rosenbaum's TG 
description of relative clause embedding — 1964 : 261) 

From the preceding description it follows that the last-introduced ad- 
jective element modifies the whole Adj ... Adj-N group introduced before. 
Consider, 

63. a poor sick little girl <- a sick little girl is poor 
— biedna, ehora dzicwczynka 

64. a sick poor little girl a poor little girl is sick 

chora uboga dziewczynka r----^ ^ 

3.4. The question of adjective order is considered by the standard English 
grammar books but is treated as a marginal problem. Some directions to 
the student are usually given in the form of a general "table of adjective 
place in sequences'' which classifies adjectives into semantic groups (see e.g. 
Hoi-nby 1962 : 174, Pit Corder 1965 : 49, Strang 1968 : 138), but it is always 
remarked that the rules given are not inviolable. The problem of adjective 
order in Polish is not considered by the standard grammars at all and the 
phenomen on is thought to belong to the province of stylistics. (Some remiU'ks 
on the order of adjectives in Polish NP's can be found m Kurkowska 1959 : 213, 
and Wierzbicka 1970 : 129). 

In this paper only a few contrastive observations can be made on some 
aspects of adjective order in EngHsh and Polish. It is believed, however, 
that an English-Polish contrastive study of the phenomenon may ellucidate 
some of the points comiected with the elusive question of adjective order in 
Enghsh and thus the investigation may prove helpful in the task of finding a 
good method of teaching English adjective order to Polish students. -In the 
following list of equivalent examples a striking regularity can be observed. 
Consider. 

65. a beautiful young lady — pi^kna panienka 

66. a rich old man — bogaty starzec (also: bogaty stary czlowiek) 
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67. a nice French gii'l — aiiia Francuzka 

68. a naughty Httle boy — nicgrzeczny chlopczyk 

In these equivalent structures tlu-ee-word Enghsh phrases of the form 
Adj-Adj-N are matched by two-word Polish phrases of the form Adj-N. It 
seems that for certain Polish adjectives oxu* rule PTl (N — is — Adj ->>Adj-N) 
results in a single noun, not an Adj-N phi'ase. This regularity may be observed 
to hold for: (a) adjectives denoting age, (b) adjectives denoting nationality 
when they modify [+human] nouns, (c) adjectives caiTying the meaning of a 
diminutive, e.g. the adjective Utile. The fact that these adjectives can be 
incori)orated into head nouns in PoHsh throws some hght on their close-to-noun 
position in English. This observation may also facilitate fiu'ther investigation 
on tlie problem of ordering relative tra^isformations accountmg for sequences of 
successive adjectives in English, and to some extent also Pohsh NP's. 

The problem of adjective order is far fi'om being solved, and needs further 
thorough investigation. The main tjjpes of derivation proposed have partially 
accounted for the semantic difference between a sick yoimg boy {chory mlody 
chlopak) and a young sick boy (mlody chory chlopak — or mlody chory i.e. mlody 
pacjent), but they do not explain the contrast observed^in the order of modify- 
ing adjectives in e.g. the following English -Polish equivalent pairs: 

69. good old days — dawne dobre czagy 

70. ca good old friend ~ stary dobry przyjaciel 

As has been often indicated in this paper, the solutions proposed here should 
be viewed as no more than suggestions. It is hoped that some of them at 
least will prove useful for further research. 
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ENGMSH PARTICIPIAL COMPOUNDS AMD THEIR 
CORRESPOl^prNG FORMS IN POLISH: A TRANSFORMATIONAL 

CONTRASTIVE STUDY 



Mabia Gbala 

Adam Miclcievncz Vnivtrtilu, Poznan 



1.0. The present paper is a pai-t of the author's doctoral dissertation de- 
voted to active participles in Polish and Enghsh and aims at contrasting 
English participial compounds \vith their corresponding forms in Polish. The 
transformational model selected for the following contrastive analysis is based 
on the TG framework developed by Polansld (1967), as well as methods 
developed by Lees (1963), and Jacobs and Rosenbaum (1968). ' 

The starting and working hypothesis is that participial compounds in 
English and their Polish equivalents have the same derivation and that the 
surface differences are caused by the differentvjappli cation of the shift trans- 
formations. 

1.1. By a compoimd is meant a construction consisting of two or more 
independent words which are understood as one lexical unit. Syntactically 
the constituents of a compound may be of two kinds: copulative (paratactic 
relation) and attributive (hypotactic relation). When the modifing word 
precedes the modified one the compound is called regi-essive (characteristic of 
all Indo-European languages). When the modifing word follows the modified 
one the compoimd is called progressive. The most important featm'e of a com- 
pound is that the word order is fixed (GoLi,b 1970 : 645). 

1.2. English participial compoimds belong to the attributive, regressive 
types. In spelling they are joined by a hyphen, and although there is no rule 
stating with what compounds the hjrj^hen shold be used, it seems it is always 
used with participial compounds. A present participle forming a compound 
functions as a head-word to the whole construction (Hathaway 1967 : 267). 
It may form a compound with different parts of speech, with norms, adjectives 
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and adverbs being the most numerous (Scheurweghs 1966 : 155). The whole 
compound fimctions than as a modifier to a nominal unless it is in apposition- 
which rarely occurs. 

Certain compounds are Imown both in Polish and English although in 
English they are far more common. Nominal compounds, for example, are 
known to both languages (Marton 1970), while i)articipial compounds are a 
peculiar syntactic property of English. 

2.0. Although we can find 1 : 1 equivalence in Polish and English, at least 
in the case of a participle being modified by an adverb, the position of the 
Pohsh adverb is not fixed as it is in English; and such a construction offers 
no syntactic peculiarity. Nevertheless, it is interesting to comj)are English 
participial compounds with their cori-esponding forms in Polish from the jooint 
of view of the shift transformations employed in their derivation. 

2.1. Diagram I shows the difference in pattern between English compounds 
and their nearest equivalents in Polish. As will be observed later the Polish 
pattern as shown in the diagi-am is not the only possibility. ' 

Th^ 1 : 1 equivalence appears only in the case of adverbial modifiers 
though the position of the constituents in Polish equivalents is not fixed, and 
they do not form compounds. In the discussion that follows only the position of 
Polish constituents that directly corresponds to EngUsh pattern will be 
discussed. 
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well — 
long — 

far — 


wishing 
lasting 

reaching 


people 
flowers 

influence 


dobrze 

(^UgO 

daleko 


zyczficy 
trzymajo^e 

si§ 
ai^gajq-ce 


ludzie 

kwiaty 
wplyvvy 


adjoctive 


participle 


nominal 


adverb 


participle 


nominal 


good 

sweet — 
innocent — 


tasting 

smelling 

looking 


food 

flowers 

creature 


dobrze 
slodko 
niewinnie 


smakujfice 

pachnq-ce 

wyglttdajo-ce 


jedzenie 

kwiaty 

stworzenie 


noun 


participle 


nominal 


participle 


noun 


1 nominal 


honey — 
peace — 
sky — 


gathering 

loving 

brightening 


bees 

nations 

explosions 


zbierajj^ce 

milujOiCe 

roz^wietlajftce 


mi6d 
•pok6j 
niebo 


pszczoly 

narody 

eksplozje 



Diagram 1 

In the case of English adjectival modifiers, though the Polish pattern remains 
imchanged, the place of the adjectival modifier to a participle (position 1 in 
the diagram) is occupied by the coiTesponding adverbial modifier. Adjectives 
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in Polish caimot modify participles and that is why they are convei-ted into 
adverbs in our diagram. The patterns with noxms are different in the two 
languages. In English they may modify paHiciples, and in this function they 
may occupy position 1. In Pohsh nouns are participle complements, and in 
this function they always follow the participle; and none of the constituents of 
a participial phrase may be moved separately. 

3.0. As pointed oiit by Lees (1963 : 121) it is possible to construct on the 
basis of comx^ound transformations an indefinitely large number of compoimds 
which do not occm- in English. At present, however, attention is focused on 
the mechanism resi^onsible for creating participial compounds while disregard- 
ing the problem of which compoimds do and do not occiu' in English. 

3.1. Participial compounds mirror two gi'ammatical relations, viz., verb- 
object and verb -adverbial. The following phrase structm'e rules are necessary 
for the present analysis: 

EandP PS 1. S^NP VP 
E and P PS 2. VP^Aux MV 

EandP PS 3. MV^v{f°-j} 

CMannerl 
EandP PS 4. Advbl ^ Place 

(Time j 

(Adverb \ 
Pi-ep.Phr 
Adjectivej (only in English) 

3.2. When discussing the derivation of English pai-ticipial compounds and 
their corresponding Polish constructions it is assumed that the participial 
transformation has already been applied to relative clauses thereby generating 
constructions of the following form: 

a) E and P NP Part,,,, NP.^j^ct 

b) E and P NP Part^,,, Advbl 

where Partattr=an active participle in the attributive function 

a) bees gathering honey 
pszczoly zbieraj^iCe miod 

b) food tasting good 
jedzeiiie smakujqioe dobrze 

The^above constructions are generated from restrictive relative clauses. 
Nonrestrictive relative clauses may also be a source of pai-ticipial comj^omids 
when in apposition, but since appositive compoimds are rare and do not 
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repi^esent any syntactic pecularity, they are not included in the present 
analysis. 

In English the compound transformation shifts the participle modifier or 
complement to the front position (position 1 in the diagi'am) and the pai-ticiple 
to the position immediately following its complement or modifier (position 2), 
thus yielding 

E Tl. NP Pai\fctr NP'=>NP' Part^^t, NP 

E T2. NPPart.ttr Advbl=>AdvblPart3ttrNP 

The participial compoimd transformati^gp. introduces a hyphen between 
the constituents of the compound which is assumed to be a necessary property 
of the compoxmds in question. 

In Polish the shift rules generating equivalent constructions are as follows: 

P Tl. NP, Part,ttr NP'^Pai-t.^tr NP', NP 
P T2. NP Part^fctr Advbl=>AdvbL Part^^tr NP 
P T3. NPPart^ttr Advbl=:>Part^^tr Advbl NP 

(There are still more possibilities which, however, being beyond the present 
discussion are not included in this study). 

P T2. looks much the same as E T2., but P T2. exist concomitantly with 
P T3., and there is an optional choice as to whiclr of the two rules (P T2. 
or P T3.) will apply. The examples that follow illustrate our analysis. The 
structures xmderljring relative clause constioictions look as follows: 

E 1 bees which are gathering honey... 

P 1 pszczoly, ktore zbieraj^ miod... 

E 2 food which is tasting good... 

P 2 jedzenie, ktore smakuje dobrze... 

E 3 influence that is reaching far... 

P 3 wplyivy, ktore si^gaj^ daleko... 

After the participial transformation is applied we have: 

E Ij bees gathering honey... 

P li pszczoly zbieraj^ce miod... 

E 2i food tasting good... 

P 2i jedzenie smakuj^ce dobrze... 

E 3i influence reaching far... 

P 3i wplywy si^gaj^ce daleko... 

The shift transformation then generates: 

E I2 honey — gathering bees... (E Tl) ^ 
P I2 zbieraj^ce mi6d pszczoly... (P Tl) 
E 22 good — tasting food... (E T2) 
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P 2o dobrze smakiij^ice jedzeiue...(P T2) 

E 82 fav — reaching influence... (E T3) 

P 3., daleko si^gajq^ce wplywy... (P T2) 

P Si§gajq,ce daleko AV7)ly^V3^.. (P T3). 
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NEGATED ADVERBIAL PARTICIPLES IN POLISH AND THEIR 
CORRESPONDING EORMS IN ENGLISH 



Maria GraijA 
Adam Mickiewicz- VnivertUy, Poznal^ 

1.0 The present paper aims at contrasting negated Polish adverbial 
participles with their corresponding forms in English. 

We assume that participles functioning adverbially are, both in Polish 
and English, derived from either paratactic or hypotactic non-relative con- 
structions. The differences between negated adverbial participles in Polish 
and the correspondmg forms in English seem to be caused by the different 
transformations that apply in English at the sentence level. We extend the 
discussion on the. derivation of participial and other equivalent constructions 
in paragraph (3). 

In paragraph (2) we discuss eight types of English forms which ai-e found 
to correspond to Polish negated adverbial pai-ticiples. 
Our analysis is based on Polish material which includes: 

a) examples from contemporary Polish fiction (novels, and short stories), 
translated b}^ professional translators, 

b) examples found in the Ko^ciuszko and Stanislawski dictionaries, 

c) examples from Polish grammars, e.g. Klemensiewicz's and Szober's 
grammars, 

d) our own examples. 

Krst we divide Polish negated adverbial participles according to the way 
they are translated into English. Eorty-two typical Polish examples denoting 
various adverbial relations were given to English and American students 
who study Polish at Poznan University in the advani?ed course. They were 
asked to translate the given sentences into English. If they found more than 
one way of translating these sentences into English, they translated them in 
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several ways, marking the one which they would preferably use in the given 
context. The students' translations were compared vdth the original transla- 
tions. The results obtamed confirmed our observations; namely, that English 
tends to avoid negated pai-ticipial constructions. Furthermore, the comparison 
of various translations of the same sentences has enlarged the scope of English 
forms corresponding to Polish negated adverbial participles. 

We trace the differences and similarities between the Polish constructions 
imder discussion and their English con-esponding forms according to the 
methods introduced by Catford (1965), Di Pietro (1968), and James (1969), 
For our analysis we adopt the TG framework developed by Polaiski (1967), 
as well as methods developed by Jacobs and Rosenbaum (1968). In dealing 
with various ways of denoting negation in English we follow lOima (1964), 

2.0 In comparing all occurrences of negated Polish adverbial participles 
preceded by the negative particle ''nie" with their corresponding English 
forms, we observe that English tends to avoid negated participial construe^ 
tions preceded by "not". 

The following examples illustrate the variety of English forms correspond- 
ing to ''nie"-f-adverbial pai-ticiple in Polish. 



(1) Cofii^lem si§ 7iie opuszczajqc strzelby 



I stepped back 



a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 



not^ lowering my gun 
without lowering my gun 
failing to lower my gun 
keeping my gun at the level 
and/but didn't lower my gun 



(2) Nie lubiqc hidzi nie znajdziesz przyjacidl 



Not lildng people 
Without liking people 
Disliking people 
If you don't like people 



a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 



you won't find friends 



(3) Janek by! bardzo zmartwiony nie zdawszy egzaminu 



John was very upset 



a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
f) 
g) 



not having passed the exam 

at not having passed the exam 

at failing the exam 

not to have passed the exam 

because he didn't pass the exam 

as he failed the exam 

to have failed the exam 
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(4) Nie momqc ani slowa opu^cil pokoj 



Not saying a word 
Without saying a word 
Failing to say a word 
Saying no word 
He didn't say a word and 



a) 
b) 

c) he left the room 

d) 

e) 



We compile all the Enghsh forms rendering Polish negated adverbial 
participles in eight types, namely: 

Type I negative clauses: 

a) pai^atactic 

b) hypotactic adverbial (extensional) and intensional, 
Type II not+present/perfect participle, 

Type in negated gerunds: 

a) without+gerund 

b) (at, by)+not+gerund 

Type IV negated infinitives. 

Type V present participles with inherent negative meaning. 

Type VI forms mth negative prefixes: 
a) dis- +present participle, 
fpast participle) 
' I adjective J ' 

Type VII present particii:)les+ no (-body, -thing etc.), 

Type VIII present participles in the affirmative, with a meaning opposite 
to the Polish original. 

2.1 Type I includes paratactic, as well as hypotactic constructions. English 
negative paratactic clauses usually correspond to Polish negated adverbial 
participles denoting attendant circumstances. It^seems that their appearance 
depends on the neutralization between paratactic and hypotactic construc- 
tions, e.g., 

(1) Nie patrzqc na nikogo wybiegta. 

She didn't look at anybody y and ran out. 

(2) Poszedl spac, nie przebrawszy siq nawet w pizam^. 

He didn't even change into his pyjamas^ and went to bed. 

(3) Poszedlem w kiemnku wyjgcia szybko, nie oglqdajqc si^. 
I went quickly toward the exit, and didni look back. 
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Negated participial and geruudial constructions may be derived from 
hypotactic constructions, which are um-estricted in Enghsh and are frequent 
equivalents to the PoHsh forius under discussion, e.g., 

(4) Nie wydobywszy od niego zadriego myjahiienia, Avybral si§ do lekarza.( JD) 
Aa he didn't get any explanation from him, he went to see a doctor. 

(5) Staral si^ j^i; przekonac, 7iie proszqc jednak o przebaczenie. 

He tried to convmce her, though he didn't ask her forgiveness. 

2.2 Type II, ' 'not" + present participle is directly equivalent to *'me" + 
present adverbial participle. This construction, though avoided in many 
instances, may always appear in English, unless the whole ing- construction 
functions as a complement to a verb or predicate adjective, or as a direct 
object in passive constructions. In these functions it is replaced by a gerund 
or infinitive. The follo^^^ng examples illustrate Type II equivalents: 

(6) Trzasufijl shichawkq; nie czekajqc na slowa pozegnania ze strony Kiesla. 
(JD) 

He banged down the receiver, not waiting for Kiesel to hid him good 
night, 

(7) — Ha, ha, ha! — smial si§ nie loiedzqc, jak ma potraktowac jej odpo- 
wiedz. (JD) 

''Ha, ha, ha!" he laughed, not knowing how to react to her answer. 

2.3 Type III (a) is the most frequent among the corresponding English 
forms. Gerunds in this type are preceded by the preposition "without". 

(8) Chcial jak najpr^dzej ubrac si§ i wyj^(5 nie spotyhajqc Ksi^zaka. (SD) 
He wanted to dress as quickly as possible and leave without meeting 
Ksi^zak. 

(9) Nie mowiqc nic nikomii przebrala si§ i poszla na bal do A!S.P. (SD) 
She had di-essed up and gone to the Academ}'' dance without telling 
anybody. 

When the gerundial construction denotes cause or reason the gerund either 
appears without a preposition, or is preceded by "at", "by" (subtype (b)). 
The most frequently met verbs and predicate adjectives in tliis gi'oup are: 
surprise, please, dehght, annoy, upset used in a passive sense; where a gerund 
functions as a direct object; and glad, angry, happy where a genind fiuictions 
as a complement. 

(10) Byli^my zdumieni nie widzqc Janka. 
We were surprised at not seeing John. 

(11) Rozgniewalismy Sar^ nie wpuszczajqc jej do srodka. 
We annoyed Sara by not letting her in. 
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2.4 iype IV are negated infinitival constructions often interchangable 
with the gerimdial equivalents in Type III (b), e.g., 

(12) Byli^my bardzo zmaftwieni nie spotkatvszy ci^ w niedziel^. 
We were very upset not to meet you on Sunday. 

(13) Prawd^ mowi^jC, ucieszylem si§ nie otrzymawszy od niej zadnej odpo- 

wiedzi. 

As a matter of fact, I was glad not to hear from her. 

2.5 Type V comprises English active participles with an inlierent negative 
meaning. The most frequent form within this type is ''failing to", wliich has 
no direct equivalent form in Polish and under cei-tain restrictions conveys 
the meaning of ''not". The remaining forms have their direct equivalents in 
Polish, namely: 

avoiding — tmikajj]iC 

ignoring — uiiikajqjC, lekcewazq^c 

refusing — odmawiajq-c 

Nevertheless, "failing to" and the remaining three forms appear also as 
equivalents to Polish participles preceded by "nie", provided that the PoHsh 
fornas convey a similar meaning, or more precisely they act synonymously 
in the given context. There are, however, certain restrictions on- the usage of 
these forms: 

"avoiding" may be equivalent to "nie patrzii^o", "nie widzq;C", and "nie chc£|iC" 
+infinitive or gerund denoting perception, if it is followed by an action 
nominal, e.g., 

(14) Siedzial przed Itistrem nie patrzqc wen. (SM) 

He sat facing the miiTor avoiding his otvn reflexion. 

(15) Skr^cil za r6g nie chcqc spotkac chlopaha. 

He turned the corner avoiding meeting the hoy, 

"ignoring" followed by a complement (for the most pai*t, nominal one in the 
genitive case) may be equivalent to (jakby) "nie styszfi^c", "nie widzq,c", 
and "nie chcq;c"+in&iitive denoting perception. 

(16) Jakhy nie slyszqcjej slow, zapytal: ... (JD) 
As if ignoring her remark he asked: ... 

(17) Nie widzqc jej rosnqcego gniewu ci^gw^ dalej. 
Ignoring her growing anger he went on. 

"refusing" +infinitive may be equivalent to "nie chcf^c", although it conveys a 
slightly different meaning: 
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(18) Nie chcqc ii6 za nim uclalem cliorego. 
Befttsing to follow him, I pretended to be sick. 

It may also con-espond to **nie biorc^c'\ ^lie pray]mu]£ic" which, when put 
in the same context with ''odniawiajj^c", seem to be synonymous with tliis 
form, e.g., 

(19) Post^powal uczciwie nie hiorqc pieni^dzy. 

By refusing to accept money, he acted honestly. 

As abeady mentioned, the most frequent form of this type is "failing to" 
foUowed by the appropriate verb in the infinitive. UsuaHy "fail to" replaces 
'not" when the whole negated construction implies that there is no intention 
involved on the agent nominal. Syntactically, "failing to" functions as an 
ad^bial participle; whereas the English verb equivalent to the Polish 
participle functions as an infinitival complement to "failing", e.g., 

(20) Nie znajdujqc odpowiednich slow u^miechn^la si^. 
Failing to find the right words she smiled. 

(21) Nie zdajqc sobie sprawy z niebezpieczenstwa zapalil zapaili^. 
Failing to realize the danger, he lit a match. 

(22) Nie roz%miejqc o co chodzi stal bez nichu. 

Failing to understand what was going on, he stood motionless. 

2.6 Type VI comprises (a) present pai-ticiples with the negative prefix 
''dis-" and (b) past paii)iciples and adjectives with the negative prefix "un-". 
In subtype (a) we do not discuss English participles with negative prefixes 
other than "dis-", like "un-" and "ir-" (unwilling, irresponding), as they 
are not numerous, "im-" and "ir-" seem to be neither productive nor typical 
with present participles. The negative prefix "dis-", however, is fomid in 
many present participles. The most frequent paHiciples of that type are: 

disagi^eeing for nie zgadzajq-c si^ 

disallowing for nie pozwaiajfj-c, odrzucaj^c, odmawiajq^c 
disapproving for nie pochwalajj^c, pot^piaj^c, gani^c 
disbelieving for nie wierz^c, nie dowierzaj^c 
dishking for nie lubiac 
distrusting for nie ufaj.T;C, nie dowierzaj^c 

(23) Nie zgadzajqc siq na Tiasze propozycje postanowili zebrac si? jeszcze 
raz. 

Disagreeing with our suggestions they decided to meet again. 

(24) Nikomu nie dowierzajqp czul si§ samotuy i nieszcz§^liwy. 
Distrusting everybody he felt lonely and miserable. * 
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Past participles and adjectives of the subtype (b) appear whenever the corre- 
sponding English verb does not form the present participle, e.g., 

(25) Nie wzriLSzyxoszy si^ jej sytuacjq odmowil pomocy. 
Unmoved by her situation, he refused to help. 

(26) Nie obatoiajqc si^ niebezpieczenstwa ruszyl w kieriuiku wyj^cia. 
Unafraid of the danger he moved towards the exit. 

2.7. Whenever Polish has participial constructions with double negation, 
a common English equivalent is that of Tjrpe VII, namely, a participle followed 
by so-called ^'special negatives" (lOima's terminology) like ''no", "nobody", 
"nothing", etc., that is, "not" in the form of ''no" /no-/ is shifted to a comple- 
ment, for example, 

(27) Nie patrzqc na nihogo wybiegla. 
She rushed out, looking at rwbody. 

(28) Spal nic nie czitjqc. 

He slept, feeling nothing. 

(29) Nie mdwiqc ani slowa opu^cil pok6j. 
He left the room, saying no word. 

2.8. The last Type, namely Tjrpe VIII is represented by converted partici- 
pial phrases, i.e., in the affirmative, with a meaning opposite to the Polish 
original, e.g., 

(30) Pozniej szostka koni od karawanu, nie czttjqc ci^zaru, co chwila pono- 

sila. (SM) 

Li ter, T]\e six horses harnessed to the hearse, feeling the lightness 
of their load, kept on rtmning away. 

(31) Stali, nie zwracajqc na nas uwagi wi^kszej, niz zwracajq na podroznych 
przydrozne slupy. (SM) 

They were standing, paying as much attention to us as road signs 
do to passing travellers. 

(32) Nie chcqc mi zrobid przyhrosci dobrala salatki. 
Trying to please me, she helped herself to more salad. 

3.0 Negated adverbial participles in both languages' are constructions de- 
rived transformationally from negative sentences embedded into, (in case of 
hypotactic constructions) or adjoined to, (in case of paratactic constructions) 
another sentence. (Polanski 1967: 17) 

Negation is a very complicated issue in TG. Should it for instance be treated 
as an element which acts on the whole sentence like some quantifiers or should 
it be treated as a part of verbal modality? The definite solution to these ques- 
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tions has not yet been worked out. In dealing with participles, essentially verb 
forms, we find it useful to treat negation as part of the auxiliar3^ (Polaiiski, 
1969: 93) 

Negated sentences, as a som'ce of negated participles and some other 
derived forms have been embedded or conjoined to other sentences according to 
one of the following re\^Titing rules responsible for recursiveness of S (Jacobs 
and Rosenabum 1068: 44 - 50, 192 - 108, 253 - 263), 

paratactic constructions 

S ->Si So 
hypotactic constnictions 
S ->NP VP 




P: (ja) poszedlem (ja) nie ogladalcm sig 

szybko w kierunku 
wyj.scia 

E: I went quickly (1) didn't look back 

towards the exit 



Type I (b) may he derived in the fohowing way: (Pohinski. 1967: 141) 




P: (on) (on) uie wydobyl od niego poszedl do lelcarza 

zadnego wyjasnienia 
E: he he didn't get any exphuui- went to the doctor 

tion from him 
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In the above examples we assume that a Con j (unction) has ah*eady been 
inserted, as a i)art of mpdality (Polanski, 1969: 94 - 95). After the gene- 
ration of a participle it may be optionally deleted. 

In Polish both occiuTences of NP, if they are i^ersonal pronoims, may be 
deleted because the ending of the main verb indicates which personal pronoun 
is missing in the smface striictm'e. 

3.2. Type II equivalents, namely **not" + i:)resent pai-ticiple, ai-e derived 
thi'ongb a set of participial transformations which apply to negative clauses 
illustrated in the above pai-agraph. 

In English they accoimt for: 
the deletion of NP constituent identical to NP matrix, the deletion of Tense 
and BE in the progi-essive forms, the deletion of Tense and the insertion of the 
participial suffix -ing in so-called **non-activity" verbs: 

Tense+ V^oa^t =>Snfptc+ Vi^f 
where Vy^jj3t. = constituent verb 

Snfpt^=participial suffix 

Vjjjf = infinitive, basic form 

In English the form of a participle, namely, present or perfect depends on 
the tense form of the constituent verb, e.g., 

is/are/was/were witing ->wi-iting 
have/has/had been miting -shaving witten 
love/s, ed/ --^loving 
have/has/had loved --^having loved 

In Polish they accoimt for: 
the deletion of NP constitixent identical to NP matrix, the deletion of Tense 
and the separation of the constituent verb stem, V,, , and the insertion of the 
participial suffix -t\>c: 

Tense + =>Siifptc + V, 

In Pohsh, the j)articipial suffix depends on the features of the constituent 
verb. Polish Present Adverbial Participles are formed fxom imj^erfective verbs, 
while Past^Adverbial Participles are formed from perfective verbs. 

Thus the asj^cctual feature <±perfective> must be j^laced on the verb in 
order to specify the i>roper suffix. 

ft 

When the feature is <— perfective), the suffix is -£};C, 

when the featiu'e is <+ perfective), the suffix is -lszy/-wszy. 

The next in the set of participial transformations is the affix transformation 
which accounts for the proper order of elements in Polish, and in English 
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when the constituent verb belongs to the "non — activity" category, 
yielding: 

The last is an optional shift transformation Avhich may move the generated 
participial phrase to any position appro j)riate for an adverbial modifier. 

3.3 The smface differences between negated adverbial participles in Pol- 
ish and Type III (a) constructions in English, namely, those in which we have 
the preposition "without" + genmd is accounted for by a different set of 
transformations that maj^ apply in English at the sentence level. It seems that 
in Enghsh at the sentence level, there is a choice between several transforma- 
tions, among others, the participial and the gernndial transformation. The 
genmdial transformation generating "without" + germid may apply to nega- 
tive adverbial elans cs, unless the clause denotes reason. 

The genmdial transformation nnder discussion accounts for: the deletion 
of NP constituent identical to KP matrix, the deletion of Tense and, in ease 
of the progressive form, the deletion of the particij^ial suffix -ing (INGi). 
Next the transformation changes ''not" into the inJierent negative prex^osition 
'Svithont". Whenever "without" is present in the generated construction, the 
genmdial transformation applies and inserts the gcrundial suffix -ing .(ING2) 
in the j^lace of Tense, jdelding: 

Tense+V,,,=>ING,+Vj,, ^ 

The affix transformation accounts for the proper order of elements. 

3.4 In comieetion wath the generation of the main representative of Tyx)o V, 
namely, "faihng to" we suggest that the vast majority of negated verbs, i.e., 
not + verb is ambiguous, e.g., 

(33) Not making a decision, he reached for the next documents, 
may mean: 

(a) He didn't intend to make a decision or, 

(b) He didn't make a decision, without however, any intention on 
his part, i.e., he was imable to make a decision, he might have 
wanted to but he did not succeed. 

At this point we woidd like to offer one of several possible hypotheses to 
account for the above sort of ambiguity. In order to solve the problem of ambi- 
guity as shomi in (33) (a) and (b) we divide English verbs into two groups: 

Groui) I comprises unambiguous verbs, namely those, that are cither 
unspecified as to intention, that is, denoting an action or state that cannot be 
affected by om* will, or specified x^ositively, that is, having the feature <-|- in- 
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tention). The verbs of Gh-oup I are not numerous. The most frequent are: 
grow, have, know, be born, and want which has the featxu'e <+ intention). 

Group II contains the remaining verbs, i.e., those whicla when preceded 
by **not'' may denote intention or lack of intention. Sometimes the siuTounding 
context, in which tlie negated verb appears, resolves the ambiguity as is the 
case in the following sentences: 

(34) Not speaking English fluently you camiot work liero. 
(i.e., not knowing the language) 

(35) Not cooking dinners she has a lot of spare time. 

If the context does not specify the negated verbs as to intention or lack of 
intention, the construction may be understood in two ways, for example: 

(36) Not low^ering liis rifle he stepped back. 

(a) he did not low^er his rifle on j)wpose, 

(b) he did not lower his rifle unintentionally, for example, he did not 
think to lower it. 

(37) Not looking at anyone, she ran out. 

(a) she did not want to look at anybody, 

(b) she did not look at anybody without any intention on her part, not 
realizing what she was doing. 

(38) Not taking part in the conversation, he sat-^hst- the corner. 

(a) he didn't take part in the conversation because he did not intend to, 

(b) he didn't take part in the conversation because he could not follow 
or did not know the topic. 

We find that, in the majority of cases, ''fail to" as a participial con.strue- 
tiou, that is ''failing to'', may replace ''not" followed by a participle derived 
fi'om verbs of the second group whenever the lack of intention is meant, as is 
the case in (33) (b), (36) (b), (37) (b), (38) (b). 

(33) (b|) Failing to make a decision, he reached for the next document. 
(36) (bi) Failing to lower his rifle he stepped back. 
(^'7) (bj) Failing to look at anyone, she ran out. 

(38) (bi) Failing to take pai^t in the conversation, he sat in the comer. 

"Fail to" or "failing to" cannot replace "not" iiTcspective of the fact whether 
it is followed by verbs or pai-ticiples of the first group or those of Group II 
where the context imi:)lies intention, e.g., 

* Failing to know the situation he couldn't help his friend. 

* Failing to cook dinners she has much spare time. 

We suggest that the ambiguous constructions of the type illustrated in 
examples (33), (36), (37), and (38) are derived &om two structures, namely, 
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those denoting thomoairuig of (3:i) (a), (30) (a), (37) (a), and (38) (a) ax avcII 
as all the verbs of Grou]> T and those of Group II illustrated in (34) and (35) 
are derived from negative elauses ^vith "not''. Coustr net ions of the ty])e il- 
lustrated in (33) (b), (30) (b), (37) (b), and *(38) (b) are derived from the 
following strueture: 

NP V it S 
where V=^fail 
The following tree illnstrates this construction: 

He failed to go 



S 




he fail . he goes 



An o})tional traiislonnation may change this<*onstruetion into one with ''not", 
jianu^ly, ''he does not go", whieh, as already stated, is ambignous, that is. it 
eoidd also be derived trom "lu^ goes" by the insertion of ''jiot*' from an aux- 
iliary, yielding **lie does not go". 

Sonietinies, however, we find that a eonstrnetion with "fail to" eorre- 
sjKMKls to a ''not" eon.striietion, where ''not" is genei'ated from an auxiliary. 
In sueh a ease wr are ])ro])ably dealing with a nentralization of the contrast 
between the .semantic value of "jiot*' followed by a verb and ''fail to" followed 
by an iidlnitive. " Fail to" in this fuiu-t ion isfreqnently n\(4 whenever the whole- 
e(Mistruction im])lies that the ])erson did ri:at do what he was exj)ected to do 
and what he sh(ndd have done, as in tlu' following exam])les: 

(39) He failed to utili'/e his talents. 

(40) He failed to res])onfl. 

"Fail to" is also ni(4 in this fuiu'tion when followed by "take" in the sense 
"to avail on,eself of something". AVJien the given coi\text poiiits to intention 
'^■foil to" followed by '"take" in the above sense has only one reading, e.g., 
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(41) Failing to take a position in the Reformation contvoversj^ he was 
ostracised by both sides. 

When the given context does not s^jecify the construction as to intention, 
it may be luaderstood in two ways, e.g.r 

(42) Failing to take tlie oi^i^ortimity he lost his chance. 

(a) He didn't want (intend) to take the opjiortnnity. 

(b) He didn't manage to take tlie opportiniity. 

In the sense of (41) and (42) (a) ''failing to'' is interchangeable with ''refus- 
ing to". 

Whenever "fail to" is used with the verbs of Group I, the verbs are used 
in the meanigs different fi-om the basic ones, Hke in the following sentences: 

(43) He fiiiled to know his adversary (where "know" means "get to 
know"). 

(44) He failed to know the potential involved in the atom (where "know" 
means "understand"). 

Sentences Hke (43), and (44) seem to support oiu* considerations, as the}^ are 
used whenever tJie speaker does not specifically want to imply intention on the 
part of .the agent. 

The remaining types of English corresponding forms, namely. Type III (b), 
rV, VII, and VHI will be the subject of a separate paj^er. 

4.0 The material examined in the previous paragraphs (2 and 3) seems to 
confu-m oiu' observations that the construction "not -|- participle" in the ad- 
verbial function tends to be avoided in English. 

A possible explanation for the avoidance of "not + participle" in English is, 
that typically, "not" is fused with the auxiliary. It receives support from the 
auxiliary, whereas in the "not+participle" construction, the "not" appears 
exposed, too prominent, and therefore this construction tends to be avoided. 

For instance, "to+not+infinitive", e.g., "to not go" is considered ungi*am- 
matical, and yet this construction is used, because "not" fused with the infini- 
tive is less exj)Osed than when preceding the whole infinitival construction, 
* namely, in front of "to". As a common mistake with native speakers, "to+not + 
+ infinitive" represents how they feel about their language, despite the norms 
of prescriptive grammar, and may serve to strengthen any hypothesis that the 
negative particle "not" before a verb tends to be avoided. 

List of tho quoted aiifchors 
JD — Jan Dobraczyiiski 
SD -— Stanislaw Dygat 
SM — Slawomir Mrozek 
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NEGATION IN ENGLISH AND POLISH* 



Jan Cygan 

Wroclmo University 

I. INTRODUCTION 

LI. Definitions of negation are not plentiful in linguistic literatTire. About 
the only cattempt at defining negation that was found by the present author 
was by Mavouzeau (1951), and is quoted here in the original Erench: 

**Nigaiion. Expression propre soit a constanter (negation proprement difce) soit a 
pr^tendre (den^gation) que telle chose n'est pas ou n'est pas ce qu'on dit". 

The above statement is not, however, of much help in a formal study. Much 
more helpful in this resjject is the rest of the entry, where various kinds of 
negation are enumerated. Thus Marouzeau distinguishes absolute negation 
fi'om one related to a statement, which is termed syntactic. The latter, in its 
turn, can bear upon a word (word negation) or a sentence [sentence negation). 
This division is a reliable one, since it is based on formal Mchotom3^ The other 
division that Marouzeau gives, that into simple negation (containing onl}^ the 
negative idea) vs. compound negation or negative word (negation attached 
to an idea of time, person, object, etc.) does not appear to be so clear-cut. 
The dichotomy should rather be continued by sajang that within the word 
negation group a special group of words can be distinguished, often termed 
quantitative negatives (most of which are 'compound' negations). Marouzeau 



* This work was carried out within the Polish -English Contrastive Analysis Pro- 
ject sponsored by the Ford Foundation arid the Center for Applied Linguistics, and 
co-ordinated by the Institute of English Philology of the Adam Mickiewicz Univer- 
sity, Poznan, Poland. Most of the examples were taken from A. A. Mil no's Winnie- 
'the-Pooh and The House at Pooh Corner and thoir Polish translation by Miss 
Irena Tiiwim. 
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also mentions semi-negatives — words sewing to lessen an affirmation, which 
have to be considered as well, since they displa}^ some of the formal features 
of the negatives. 

1.2. Ai'rauged in a systematic manjier the different kinds of negation coiild 
be represented in the followmg diagram: 

Negation — Somi -negation — Affii-mation 
Absolute Syntactic 

Sentence Word 

. /\ 

Quanti tat i ve 0 ther 

The existent terminology is by no means consistent. Thus corresponding to 
'sentence' and 'word' negation, Jespersen (1917) introduced 'nexal' and 'spe- 
cial' negation respectively. 'Grammaticar vs. -lexical' are another pair of 
terms covering the same distinction. 'Quantitative' negatives (as distinguished 
from all the rest which were 'qualitative', both terras introduced by Gebauer 
and Mourek in 1902), were termed 'words of negative totality' by Palmer 
(1924). In this paper the term special will, for the sake of convenience, be used 
for that group of lexical negations which are not quantitative negatives and 
are denoted as 'other' in the diagram above. 

1.3. The order of dealing with the different kinds of negation in this paper 
will be as follows. 

(1) Absolute negation, 

(2) Sentence negation, 

(3) Quantitative negation, 

(4) Special lexical negation, 

(5) Semi -negatives, and 

(6) Implied negation in affirmative form. 

Other aspects, such as negative 'attraction', strengthening of negatives, 
double negation, etc. vriW be dealt with at the most convenient places within 
that general scheme. But first the formal exponents (marks) of the category 
both in English and Pohsh have to be reviewed. 

11. EXPONENTS OF NEGATION 

2.1. Exponents (marks, signals) of negation, like those of other grammatical 
categories, can be foimd at v.arious levels of linguistic r,nalysis. In English 
they are the following: 
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1. Negative words 

(a) simple: no, not; 

(b) comi)om\cl: none, Tiobody, 7hothing, nowhere, never, neither, nor; 

2^ The negative i)article -nt (or -not, as in cannot), always joined to a s])ecial 

finite; 
3. Negative affixes 

(a) i)refixes: un-, dis-, in-, a-, non-; 

(b) suffix: -less. 

Other exponents taken into consideration were the words hardly and scarce- 
ly (semi-negatives) and nearly (because of its negative Pohsh equivalent), 
as well as the negative preposition without. The determinative any (and its 
compounds) which might be termed a secondary exponent of negation, since 
it signals it only when accompanying another negative element in the sentence, 
has been automatically included with the negative sentences. The above list 
is probably incomplete, since such words as e.g. lest might also be included.. 

2.2. Some of the above exponents {no, not, neither, any) may be ambig- 
uous if taken at their face (dictionary) value, and it is only at other levels 
that one can distinguish between various kinds of no, not, etc. 

Thus at the phonological level some not's have a strong stress, and some a 
weak one. The same is true of any. The any we are concerned with (the one 
accompanying a negative word) is always unemphatic and weakly stressed;, 
but there is also a strongly stressed my which is not negative. Of. 

I won't go to any cafe — Nie pojd^ do zadnej kawiarni 
vs. I won't go to any cafe — Nie pojd^ do byle jakiej kawiarni. 

The phonological level is, in its turn, of some help for the analysis at the 
grammatical level, where it is already possible to discern most of the exponents, 
and to classify them according to their function. Thus it is seen, on the one hand, 
that there is actually no difference in function between -n't and the unstressed 
7idt, the two forms often alternating and always negativing verbs {verbal 
negator). On the other hand, we can distinguish between two kinds of stres- 
sed not, one negativing the following word {lexical negator), the other rejDlacing a 
whole negative clause. There are also two kinds of no, one functioning as an 
absolute negation ('prosentence'), the other as a determiner or adverb of quan- 
titative negation. 

There are other phenomena: to be observed in syntax. A verbal negator 
{-n't or not) is a form bound to its place after its special finite {-nH having almost 
become an inflexional element, not admitting only of insertion of a pronoun 
subject, including there). A general lexical negator {not) is free to be placed at 
any point in the sentence in front of the word that is to be negatived. Occasion- 
al ly inversion takes place after front-positioning of negatives like never, etc. 
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There are also exponents to be found at the lexical (semantic) level (the 
negative Import' of a word, etc.). 

2.3. In Polish the ex]30iicnts of negation are: 

1. me, often spelt together with the word negatived; 

2. 7hi-, found only in compomids, e.g. iiikt, nic (both in their various 
case forms), nigdzie, nigdy, and ani; 

3. zaden (in.various case forms of its three genders). 

The list can be completed by i^refixes such as hez-, and the preposition hez. 

At the phonological level one might contrast nie having its ovm stress ^vith 
nie depending for its stress on the immediately foUoAving word it qualifies. 
This latter nie, will appear now as stressed, now as unstressed, the mechanism 
of this phenomenon being as follows. Stress in Polish regularly falls on the 
penultimate syllable of a word, or rather stress-gi'oiip, so if the word qualified 
by nie happens to be a monosyllable, the stress will of necessity have to be 
automatically trausfen-ed to nie, cf. 

nie b'ylo vs. . nie ma 

with stresses mechanically superimposed on the penultimate syllable in each 
group. This system in Polish helps to understand why there is the possibility 
for the negative particle to be linked together with the following word in spel- 
ling: a procUtic word within a stress gi'oup has the same status as a'syllable 
has within a word. 

The stress-system differences tie up with grammatical distinctions, the 
absolute negation nie being always stressed, while the sentence negation nie 
is proclitic. At the syntactical level it may be observed that a ni- word ap~ 
pearing in a sentence is always accompanied by nie (verbal negator). Objects 
of negative sentences appear in the genitive case (instead of the normal accusa- 
tive), etc. 

2.4. A tentative tabulation of the two sets cf formal exponents against one 
another taken at their face value and aixanged according to their functions 
would yield the following scheme. 

Function 

Absolute negation 
Sentence negation 
Quantitative negation 
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Pol 


no 


nie 


not (-n't) 


nie 


no 


zaden 


none 


zaden 


no one 


iiikt 


nobody 


nikt 


nothing 


nic 
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Siiecial negation 



nowlier.e 


nigdzie 


never 


iiigdy 


neither 


ani 


nor 


ani 


not 


nie 


un- 


nie- 


in- 


nie- 


-less 


bez- 


without 


bez 



The above comparison is hy no means absolute. It is only meant to show, 
at a fii'st approximation, that there is no 1 : 1 coiTespoiidence between the ex- 
ponents of negation .in the two languages, the Polish exponents being fewer 
(in form) than the English. Thus 

no and none are both rendered by zaden, 

^ nobody ,, no one ,, '^ikt, 
neither nor ^"^^h 

un- „ in- „ „ nie-, etc, 

Fiu'ther complications will appear presently. 

in. ABSOLUTE NEGATION ^ 

3.0. The absolute negation in English is no (contrasted with ijes). Tliis no, 
marked ^no (1)' by Palmer (1938), together vr\t\i yes constitute a special gi-oup 
of function words in Fries's' (1952: 102) classification: they are the two alter- 
native answers to general questions. 

3.1. No sometimes constitutes the whole of a response utterance (hence the 
name 'absohite' negative), but mostly only introduces a response utterance. 
The .standard PoUsh equivalent is me, best seen in citation form as in the fol- 
lowing example; 

Ho had been sa^nng ''Yes'' and ''No'' in turn 
mowil tyUco "tak" i "nie". 

Genuinely absolute occtrrrences are not very numerous. Their domain ap- 
pears to be in situations where the negative answer is hasty, abnipt, or deci- 
sive and final, e.g. 

Are we at the top? No. 

Are we going to the top? No\ 

(The second speaker is obviously annoyed b^^ the first speaker's questions.) 
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3.2. But in most cases no serves only to introduce a fuller resi)oiise. This 
may be in the form of 



3.3. Atypical negative answer in English, however, consists of the absolute 
negative no followed by a negative special finite with its pronoun subject. 
There being no auxiliaries of that khid in Polish (except for the auxiliary of the 
imperfective futm'e tense b^dq, etc.) the full (negatived) verb ha.s to be used 
here: 

Do you know what A means, little Piglet? 

No, Eeyore, I don't. 

Nie, Klapouszku, nie mem. 

I can see mine! cried Eoo. 
No, I can't, something else. 
Nie, nie widzq, to co innego. 

3.4. In all the above instances no was rendered by nie. or "nie plus' in Polish, 
i.e. by a negative. There are, however, instances where it has to be rendered 
by an affirmative: 

That's no good. 

No, said Pooh, I thought it wasn't. 
To iiiedobrze. 

Tak — zgodzil si^ Puchatek — i ja tak mysl^. 

What was Pooh saying? Any good? 
No, said Pooh sadly. No good. 

Co Puchatek powiedzial? Zdaje si^, ze nic mq^drego. 
Tak, — westchnq,! Puchatek — nic m^idrego. 

These result from differerkt systems operating in the two languages. In 
English the comment or answer addi'esses itself to the fact, irrespective of the 
form of the preceding statement or question; in Polish it depends on the form 
of the question as well, or rather on the relationship between that form and 
the actual situation. The two systems can be represented as follows. 



(a) 



a full separate sentence, often expressing a contrast: 
Hallo, Piglet! he said. I thought you were out. 
No, said Piglet, it's you roho ivere out. r 
Could you stoj) turning round for a moment? 
No, said Eeyore. / like turning round. 

a formally negative sentencev extending and sui)poi-ting the absohite 
negative: 

No, said Pooh. That would not be a good plan. 



or (b) 
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Form of Question 
or Statement 



Situation 



Ans\ver or Comment 
English Polish 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
W 



positive 
positive 
negative 
negative 



positive 
negative 
positive 
negative 



yos 



no 



tak 
nie 



no 



yes 



nie 
tak 



The disagi-eement shoAvn above for cases (3) and (4) is impoitant, the more 
so, that it is not a peculiarity of the Polish-English contrast only. As stated by 
Catford (in Quirk and Snrith 1959: 176): "There aa-e many languages in which 
affirmation and denial of the 'yes' or 'no' type consists in acceptance or re- 
jection of the form of the qtiestion, and not, as in English, of the facts. It so 
happens that ... languages, although in other respects very different fi*om each 
other, agree in this point in disagreeing with English". Or, more precisely 
(Oatford 1965: 40): "In English, selection of yes or no in response to a question 
(or statement) depends on what we may call 'the polarity of the situation'; 
situation positive, answer 'y^^'J situation negative, answer 'no' (irrespective 
of the polarity of the preceding utterance). In many other languages, selection 
of the appropriate response depends on the polarity-relationship between 
question (or statement) and situation: same polarity - answer X] different 
polarity — answer 

As pointed out by Blackstone (1954: 15), "It is most important to note that 
agreement with negative questions is expressed in English by '5^o. Much confu- 
.sioa is caused by failm*e to observe this rule, and Englishmen hving abroad 
lea3'n by bitter experience to follow a rule of theii* OAvn: Never use a negative 
question when addressing a foreigner". 



4.1. Negative Sentences. 

Traditional grammar textbooks often establish tlie tripartition of sentence.s 
into affirmative, interrogative, and negative. Such a tripartition should be look- 
ed upon with criticism, since one cart easily find sentences which are equally 
well classifiable with both interrogative and negative t;^^es, the divisions not 
being mutually exclusive. Upon a closer inspection the tripartition tiuuis out 
actually to he a combination of two binary oppositions intersecting each other 
and yielding a total of foiu* (not three) different kinds of sentences. The two 
contrasts are 

(a) Affirmative vs. Interrogative, 

(b) Positive vs. Negative, 
ami the foiu* types of sentences are 
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1. Afiii'mative positive (traditional Affii'iimtive), 

2. Interrogative positive (traditional InteiTOgative), 

3. Affii'mative negative (traditional Negative), 

4. Inten^ogative negative. 

The marked members of the oppositions are Interrogative and Negative 
respectively, wherefrom it follows that type (1) is immarked and type (4) 
doubly marked, as observed in the traditional terminology, the term 'inter- 
rogative-negative' (or negative-inteiTOgativc) being actually used in s^ito of 
the tiipartite division. 

4.2. The negative sentences, which are our concern in this chapter are 
the marked member of the above oj)position (b). The marker is (in witing) 
7iot placed after one of the 24 special finites, or -iiH witten jointly with them. 
In spoken English the latter exponent is used almost exclusively, the negative 
-n't having in some instances so amalgamated with the special finite as to 
become inseparable from it except by the eye (trying to subtract the negative 
clement from do7i't, ivon't, sJianH or ca7i'i one is left with what sound like 
•^dough': 'woe', 'Shah' or 'car'! — in RP). 

One absolute exception to tlie rule is the case of am: there is not a form 
like "^•amn't. According to Jespersen (1917 : 20) it would be 'unpronounce- 
able\ The form I'm not is used instead, with the reduction of am, to '???,,• the 
weak forna of either not or the special finite being imperative (Palmer 1939 : 124). 

The two tendencies arc foi^nd to compete in the case of are, ^^^llerc both 
're not and aren't can be found, although Palmer (1939 : 261) asserts that the 
form arenH seems to be avoided by educated speakers. On the other hand, 
not is rather isola^ted. The full paradigm of the Present Negative of the 
auxiliarj^ verb to he would then seem to be (Palmer 1939 : 138): 

I'm not ^^'■e'rc not 

j^ou're not you're not 

he isn't they're not. 

Li the Literrogative-iidgative Isn't and Aren't are general. 

Extrem.e reduction of the negative don't is sometimes shown by the spelling 
d'linno for 'don't know'. 

The full (written) forms of both the special finite and not are fomul only 
in the following instances: 

(a) purely gi'aphieal representation: 

PLEZ CNOKE IF AN RNSR IS NOT REQID 
(Owl's illuminating notice on his door), 

(b) formal style: 

My remarks do not, of course, apply to ,.. 
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iiieTaetrof emphasizing the globcal negative special finite form as it is, 
instead of decomposing it into the (j^ositive) special finite plus emphasized 
negative not is important, because it helps to establish, parallel to the op- 
position 

'negative particle zero' 

the opposition . 

'negative special finite — special finite', 

where the special finites aqnire the affirmative value of the logical contrary of 
the negative 7Wt. 

4.3. Special finites are distinguished from all the rest of finites by their 
functions as syntactioal oj^erators {Firth 1957 : 13, Cygan 1969). The most 
striking formal difference, however, is their nse joined to the contracted form 
-n'l. (Hornby 1954 : 3 even proposed — for beginners — the term ''the 24 
friends of wo^'). A special position among them is held by the auxiliary do. 
This, unlike the rest, has no independent meaning, but serves pm'el}^ as a>'. 
eaiTier of the exponents of various gi-ammatical categories normally expressed 
^vith the help of special finites. The forms don't, doesn't, and didn't are piu'e 
negatives (cf. Sweet 1898 : 91). 

The negative special finites constitute the gi'catest part of the bulk of 
the negative exponents in an English text. They are the negatives far ex- 
cellence. Tliis follows from the fact that the category of negafeon is in a definite 
and rather special relationship to the category of verb. For the negative 
accompanyhig the verb makes the whole utterance negative, whereas a negative 
standing by any other part of the sentence may not affect the general positive 
sense of the utterance. By far the most frequent among tlie negative special 
finites are the empty negation carriers, since all non-auxiliary finite verbs 
are made negative ^\^th the help of the auxiliary verb do, 

4.4, From the point of view of their Polish equivalents it is convenient to 
di\nde the negative special finites into two groups. 

Group 1 would include those special fijiites that actually function as 
auxiliaries in conjugation, viz. do (carrier of negation), be (Continuous and 
Passive auxiliary), have (Perfect auxiliary), shall and will (when marking 
pure futm'ity and in Conditional). To this gioup should also be added can 
when used with verbs of perception (cf. / can't see being equivalent to I don't 
see). 

Group 2 will include the special unites used as verbs with meanings of 
their own, thus he denoting existence or used as copula, have denoting posses- 
sion, and all the modals retaining their modal meanings {can, must, need, etc.). 

The negative finites of the first gi'oup are rendered in PoHsh by nie only 
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(immediatel}^ followed hy a fiiiite foj'in of the corresponding full vevh to be 
negatived). 

The negative finites of the second gi'oup are rendered hy nie+an equivalent 
of the special finite (in the case of modals followed hy the infinitive of the full 
verb). 

Examples of the fii'st group: 

Tiggers dont like honey — nie lubiq, 
I'm not throwing it — nie rzucam 
I ImvenH seen Roo for a long time — nie widzialem 
Perhaps he won't notice you — nie zauwazy 
I shouldn't be surprised — nie zdziwilbym si§ 
. GanH you see? — nie widzisz? 

Examples of the second gi'oup: 

Oh, yait're not Piglet — nie jestes Prosiaczek 

I haven't another balloon — nie mam dmgiego balonika 

Tiggers cant climb downwards — nie mogq zlazic 

One mustn't complain — nie mog^ narzekac 

I needn't be face downwards — nie muszq lezec... 

4.5. Apart from this general scheme, individual special finites of Group 2 
•call for some more remarks. 

Thus with the verb to he, the equivalents are: 

(a) niejestem, etc. (Present), nie bylemy . etc. (Past); 

(b) nie alone, in case of omission of the copula in Polish (Present only; 
the Past form is regularly nie hylem^ etc.); 

(c) there isn't, there aren't arc rendered by nie ma (Present only; the Past 
is regularly nie bylo.) The subject of the sentence is in the genitive case here 
(supplementary exponent of negation). 

Examples: 

it isn't a sponge — to nie jest gqjbka 

but spelling is7i't everything — 7iie wszystko 

It wasn't Pooh's fault — nie byla wina 

Pooh is7i't there — nie ma Puchatka 

The more he looked inside, the more Piglet wasn't there 

— Pi'osiaczka tarn nie bylo 

The standard equivalent of haven't is nie ma, etc., with the 3rd j^erson 
Singular identical in form with nie ma above. The two used to be kept apart 
in the old system of Polish oii}hography, where nie ma ('hasn't') was con- 
trasted with nie ma ("there isn't'), but that puxel}^ graphical differentiation was 
abolished in the last speUing reform in 1936 (Jodlowski and Taszycki 1936 : 
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37). The new sijelling system sijecificd that both cases should be spelt discon- 
nectedly in accordance with a more general rule of spelling nie disjointly 
With all verbs (except for the cases where the verb did not exist without the 
negative particle, e.g. iiienaioidzic 'to hate'). 

/Ihe subject of nie incv *has not' is in the nominative case. As a transitive 
verb, however, nie nm can take an object, and this — like all objects of negative 
verbs in Polish — is put in the genitive (corresponding to the accusative of 
the positive forms). An exception to this rule is the form nic, which wiW be 
commented on later (5.2.4). 

Of the modals, canH is rendered by nie tnog^, nie umiem, nie potrafiq, etc., 
all of these expressing incapacity to do some thing or ignorance how to do it. 
The impersonal you can't is rendered by nie mozna. GanH liel'p — by (1) nie 
mozna, etc. \vith negative infinitive, or (2) musz^ with positive infinitive. 

Mustn't is rendered by nie moze, nie foioinien, nie wolno indicating pro- 
hibition (opposite of may); needn't by nie rnuszq (opposite of must), expressing 
absence of obligation or necessity. 

4.6. One of the peculiarities of the special finites is that they can function 
as 'propredicates' (Joos 1964 : 65) or 'code fijiites' (Firth 1957 : 13), or, as 
traditional gramm»^ ri'U it, are used to avoid repetition of verb. There being 
no device of that kind in Polish, there are two kinds of possible equivalents 
with negatives: 

either (1) the full verb form is repeated with negative 
nie preceding, 

or (2) the negative nie alone is used, the verb being 'understood'. 
Examples: 

(1) but instead of coming back the other way, as expected, he JiadnH — 
nie wfocil 

I think — began Piglet nervously. 
DonH, said Eeyore — nie mysl 

(2) sometimes the Place was Pooh's nose and sometimes it ivasn't 

— a czasem nie 

whether you want him or whether you don't 

— czy si^ go potrzebuje czy nie 

In some instances me alone may be ambiguous, being identical in form with 
the absolute nie ('no'). To avoid ambiguity the full verb is added: 

Can't you see them? No, said Pooh. — 

Czyz ich nie widzisz? Nic^ odpowiedzial Puchatek, nie widz^. 

(For the same reason an absolute 7io has sometimes to be rcpl/iccd by a 
negatived verb in Polish, since nie alone would mean 'yes', see abovn 3.4). 

20 Papers and Studies v. II 
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Example: 

But, Pooh, cried Piglet, all exeited, do you know the way? No, said Pooh. 
Alez Puchatku, zawolal Pi^osiaczek aiocno wzbiu'zony, przeciez ty nie znasz 
drogi! Nie znam, rzeki Puchatek. 

The same problem occurs in the so called shoi-t answers to questions in 
apposition to an absolute negative. Tn this case, however, only the full re- 
petition of verb is possible in Polish (or entii'e omission of the apposition). The 
reason again is the rendering of both the absolute no and -^n't in Polish by nie, 
whereby the retention of nie alone after the absolute nie would result in an 
awkward repetition of two stressed nie's side by side. 

4.7. Another important peculiarity of the special finites is their use in 
Disjunctive or Tag Questions. These consist of the statement and the comment 
in the same .utterance. The tags are either negative or positive, depending 
on whether they are attached to a positive or a negative sentence respectively. 
In Polish the difference is lost entirely. There are formaUy two equivalents: 
the seemingly negative nieprawda {nieprawdaz) and the positive prawda, but 
they seem to be used quite freely in translation, irrespective of the English 
tag form. Of. 

Seventeen, isn't it? — nieprawda? 
Fourteen, wasn't it? — prawda? 
I'm not Roo, am I? — nieprawda?^ 
They didn't catch it, did they? — prawda? 

Occasionally other equivalents are found, negative {czy nie'\ chyha nie^ or 
positive (CO? taki, etc.). 

4.8. Sometimes English verbal negation is not rendered in Polish by 
negativing the verb. Listead of a negative sentence (negative verb) we have 
the negative element placed next to some other part of the sentence, the 
result being a positive sentence with only part of it negatived. Tliis phenom- 
enon has been called negative attraction (Jespersen) and explahied by the 
power of some words of attracting the negative particle to themselves. The 
follo^ving are typical examples of this kind of substitution of word negation 
for sentence negation. 

But it isnH everyone who could do it ~- ale nie hazdy to potrafi 
but it isn't quite a full jar — ale garnek jest niezupelnie pelen 
Pooh (who tm5 w7goingtobethei-c) Puchatek (ktory mial bye nieobecny) 
You don't often get seven verses in a Hum — NieczQSto bywa siedem z^vro- 

tek w mruczance 

This did7i't help Pooh much — Niewiele to powiedziaJo Puchatkowi • 
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he didnt like the idea of that — to nui si§ nie bardzo iismiechalo 
We can't all — nie wszyscy mog?^ 

After all, we can't all have houses. — Zreszt£i, nie kazdy moze niiec wla- 

snq. chatk§. 

I ^OTi'i mean you, Christopher Kobin. — Nie ciebie mam na my^h, Krzysiu. 

4.9. One more point i^eeds^^to- be mentioned in comiection Avith sentence 
negation. Tliis is the case oi donH think [suppose, expect, etc.) with a subordi- 
nate clause, which can be rendered in Polish in several ways: 

(1) sometimes exactly coiTcsp^nding to the English version: 

I don't expect we shall get very far. 
Nie sq;dz§, zeby^my poszli bardzo daleko. 

(2) but move often by the i^ositive in the main clause, the negative 
being shifted to the subordinate clause: 

I don't thiiik we'd better eat them just yet. 
Mysl§, zeby^my ich jcszcze nie jedh. 

(3) A third possibility is the use of chyba nie, which is perhaps the best 
idiomatic rendering: 

But I don't think he meant to 
Tylko, ze on chyba nienaumyslnie 

The second of the above types (the most logical one) seems to be in favoiu* 
in Polish while in English the preference is for type (1), cf. Palmer (1939 : 263): 
"When either the main clause or the subordinate clause may be made negative 
without materially changing the meaning of the whole statement it is usual 
to introduce the negative into the main clause (i.e. the clause that i^recedes)." 

4.10. A construction coiTesponding to 'he Pohsh type (2) does, however, 
exist in Enghsh, and may conveniently be mentioned here. It is found in 
sentences of the type / thcmgJit not where not does not negative the i)receding 
verb (which is not a special iSnite), but is equal to a negative clause beginning 
with that. Palmer (1938 : 121) calls it 'not IIT (contrasted with so), and states 
that constructions of that type are less usual and move formal than those of 
the ''I-don't-tlilnlv-so" type. 

V. QUANTITATIVE NEGATION 

5.1. The second biggest group of negative exponents are quantitative 
negatives. 

Although sentences containing tliis kind of negation may be equivalent 
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in meaning to sentences with verbal negation, they are not formahy negative. 
One has to distingtiish here between two different bases of classification: 

(a) a formal basis, according to which a sentence is either negative or 
positive, depending on wliether it does or does not contain a negative special 
finite, and 

(b) a functional (semantic) basis, according to which it either asserts or 
denies a fact. 

Combining the two aspects we arrive at the following diagram. 

Function 

Form Assertion Denial 

Positive (1) I go somowhero (2) I go nowhere 

Negative (4) I don't go nowhere (3) I don't go anywhere 

The interesting thing is that the two singly marked members (2) and (3) 
mean the same thing, thus 

I don't go anywhere =1 go nowhere, 
while the doubly marked member I donH go nowhere in English comes to mean 
the same as the unmarked I go somewhere. 

The above diagram, however^ does not apj^ly to Polish, for at least two 
reasons. 

(1) First, the top right sentence type (2) is quite imipossible since a quanti- 
tative negation in Polish is mutually expectant of a negative verb form (nega- 
tive sentence). For the same reason the other sentence on the right hand side 
(3) is also impossible. The only type of sentence with a quantitative negative 
in PoHsh is the double negation type (4). 

(2) Second, that double negation type form in Polish is, at the semantic 
level, exactly the opposite of the formally equivalent English sentence, i.e. a 
regular negative (as in substandard English, cf. I ain't done nothin). 

The Polish system is thus much simpler, having instead of the four Enghsh 
sentence types a straightforward extremal opposition (both formal and func- 
tional at the same time) of a positive vs. negative sentence, con-esponding in 
form to the two left hand side sentences in the English diagram, (1) and (4), 
respectively, viz. 

Form Function " 

Positive == Assertion (Id? gdzie^) 
Negative = Denial {Nie id§ nigdzie) 

The important conclusions following from the above discrepancy of the 
English and the Polish systems that are already predictable at this stage 
are that: 
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(1) English sentences containing a qiiantit<ative negative will have to 
be rendered in Polish by negative sentences. 

(2) In any such sentence there will normally be at least two exponents of 
negation. 

(3) The EngHsh negative sentences (described in the preceding chapter), 
when contahimg a word like any, ever, etc. (secondary negative) will equally 
appear in Polish as sentences of double (or multiple) negation, undistinguish- 
able from those under (1). 

5.2. The quantitative negatives in English are: 

1. 7iO (both determinative and adverb; Palmer's (1938 : 118) to 2), contrasted 
with all; and its absolute form none; 

2. noun-pronoims formed from no: no one, nobody, nothing; 

3. Negative adverbs (formed by prefixing no- or n- to the interi'ogative 
form: nowhere, never; 

4. negative conjunctions: neither, nor. 

Peculiarities to be noticed are: 

(1) at the phonological level: nothing with / A /; 

(2) at the gi-aphical level: no one. A spelling hke 'noone' would inevitably 
be associated with an /u:/ soimd in prommciation. The spellings no one and 
none are two alternatives to avoid that difficulty. Other solutions would 
have to make use of hyphens or diacritics [no~07ie, nodne'i). The xmrallel 
compomuls someone and anyone present no such problems. 

The Polish equivalents of the individual words of quantitative negation 
will now be reviewed one by one. 



1. The regtilar Polish equivalent of the determinative no is zaden (in any of 
the case and gender forms of its full adjectival declension), e.g. 

and there was 7hO need — i nie ma zadnego powodu 

where no ships came — dokj^d zaden statek jeszczo nie "przyplynt^l 

no exchange of thought — zadnej ^vymiany my^li 

2. lu most cases, ho^^'eve^, zaden is omitted altogether, since it would 
often soimd emphatic and superfluous, or else reminiscent of a caique from the 
German kein. Thus most English sentences containing no (det.) are rendered 
in Polish as simple negative sentences with the verb only negatived, e.g. 

There was no wind 

— Nie bylo ^ wiatni (not: zadnego wiatru) 
Eeyore took no notice of them 

— Klapouchy nie zwocil na nich ^ uwagi 



5.2.1. No 
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No blame can be attached to him 

— Nie mozna rzucac na niego ^ oskarzeiiia 

3. No (det) is sometimes rendered by means of the i3rej)Osition bez, always 
governing the genitive: 

Well, it's a very nice pot, even if there's 

710 honey in it nawet bez miodu 
No brain at all, some of them — Bez sladu mozgu 

4. No (adverb) is translated by 7iie, e.g. 

No better from this side — Wcale nie lepsze z tej strony 

5.2.2. None is rendered by nikt and ani jeden, but zaden is equally admis- 
sible. In spite of being held to be singular- (as equivalent to TWt one) in English, 
it is often used as plural in the spoken language, e.g. 

I suppose none of you are sitting on a thistle 

by any chance? — Czy nikt z was ... 
He hummed in his throat a little, so that none of 

the words should stick — zeby ani jedno slowo ... 

5.2.3. Nobody 

The standard Polish equivalent is nikt, and its ease forms nikogo (gen.-acc), 
nikomii (dat.), nikim (instr.-loc), e.g. 

There must be somebody there, because somebody must 

have said ''Nobody'' — Tam musi ktos bye, je^li powiedziai, ze nie ma 

nikogo 

so there's really nobody but Me 
slowem nie ma nikogo procz Mnie 

5.2.4. Nothing 

Nothing is rendered by nic (nom.-acc.) and its other case forms: niczemu 
(dat.), niczym (instr.4oc.). It is interesting that the genitive form niczego is 
not used as object of a negative verb or subject of the me ma construction, 
and the form nic (acc.) is used -instead. The phenomenon is explained by 
Szober (1957 : 227) in the following way (my translation, J.C.): "The form 
nic is, in its origm, also a genitive form. Ti'aces of that origin have been 
preserved to this day in those expressions, miusual for the present-day feeling 
of language, where after negatived verbs we use as object the form nic which 
has today the meaning of accusal^iw. Alongside with the forms "nie widzialem 
pana, nie slyszalem ani slowa" we say "nic nie v/idzialem, nic nie slyszalem", 
and not "niczego nie widzialem, niczego nie slyszalem." 
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The above explanation may be supplemented by the following. The re- 
placing of niczego by nic might well be due to the mechanical tendency in 
the language to bring closer the two parallel paradigms, cf. 

Nom. nikt nic 

Acc. nikogo nic 

Gen. nikogo ni czego > ni c 

Dat. nikomu niczemu 

Instr.-Loc. nikim niczyin 

where the relationship (gen.) niczego : (acc.) 7iic is changed to nic : nic parallel 
to the relationship (gen.) nikogo : (acc.) nihogo. Whatever the explanation, 
the form niczego sounds pathetic and ai'tificial. The normal examples are: 

Christopher Robin said nothing — nic nie mowil 

nothing camo out — nic z tego nie wyszlo 

All that wet for nothing — Tyle chlapaniny na nic, 

5.2.5. Nowhere 

The dictionary equivalent is nigdzie. With verbs of motion one might get 
donikqd] in prepositional phrases do niczego, etc.: 

Where are we going? said Pooh. Nowhere — Donikqd. 
I mean,. it gets you nowhere — do niczego nie prowadzi 

5.2.8. Never 

1. Never with reference to time (contrasted with ahoays) is regularly 
translated by nigdy, e.g. 

They're funny things. Accidents. 

You never have them till you're having Lheni. 
^Wdy go nie ma, dopoki si§ nie wydarzy. 

A frequent phenomenon here is the inversion in English: 

Never had Hemy Pootel Piglet nm so fast as he ran then. 
... never had he seen so much rain. 

2. Never is also used as emphatic verbal negator in English. In this case 
it is not rendered in Pohsh by nigdy, but by nie, often strengthened by some 
emphatic word [wcale, etc.) e.g. You never told me — wcales mi nie powiedzialo 

3. Never mind (if translated by a negative at all) will have nic, not nigdy, e.g. 
Nic nie szkodzi, to nic, etc. 

5.3. Quantitative negatives are also rendered by positive forms of the 
coiTesponding Polish pronoun, 
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(a) in the nie ma constniction with following infinitive — hy Ido, co, 
gdzie, etc., e.g., 

so it's no good — ^vi§c nie ma o czym mowic 

poor Eeyore has nowhere to live — nie ma gdzie mieszkac 

(b) in questions (direct or indii'ect) — by kto{s), co{i), etc. e.g. 
To see that nobody interrupted it 

— csy hto^ tego przypadkiem nie Avj^jadl 
Nobody can be nncheered mth a balloon. 

— Bo Jcogo nie uciesz^'-lby balonik? 

They can also stand by themselves (absolute fimction), as laconic answers 
to questions, e.g. 

Isn't there anybody here at all? Nobody. 
Why, what's the matter? Nothing. 

You don't often get seven verses in a Hum, do you. Pooh? 
Never, said Pooh. 

5.4. Quantitative negation in English can also be expressed in another 
way, namely by a group -negative made up of not-^-a wovd of the anything 
type. In other words, it is possible (as has been already mentioned) to set 
up the ibllowing equations: 



There is a theory of the distribution of the two t3'pes (Palmer 1939 : 291), 
based on the' assumption that the negative element should be placed as near 
to the beginning of the sentence as possible. Thus the forms on the left would 
usually be found 

(a) in laconic answers, 

(b) when the subject itself is negative, 

and the compound type forms in most other cases. Never, beuig already in 
pre -verbal position, is used in preference to not ever. 

Sweet (1891 : 85) contrasts the use of spoken {not any type) and lit-erary 
{no- type) forms. 

When two (or more) expressions of quantitative negation are used in 
English in the same sentence, the negative element is used only once, wixh 
the first word capable of having it, e.g. 



na/none 
no one 
nobody 
nothing 
nowhere 



not any 
not anyone 
not anybody 
not anything 
not anywhere 
not ever 
not either, etc. 



never 



neither 
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nobody has taken any notice 
nobody said anything 
nothing ever liappens 

never before had anyone sung ho for Piglet 
you've never been to see any of xis 
he never comes to any harm 
he never midei^stands anything 

also: I suppose that i^n't any good either. 

5.5. Polish, of comse, as might be expected, follows the opposite trend 
here. The negative exponents are discontinuous, scattered throughout the 
sentence, being attached to every word capable of receiving them. Jespersen 
(1933 : 302) pointed to it as *'the tendency to spread a thin layer of negative 
coloiu'ing over the whole of the sentence." 

All the Polish quantitative negatives, except zaden, contain the negative 
pai-ticle ni' prefixed to the word. This particle is felt to be more emphatic 
than the verbal negator nie, and is often put earlier in the sentence, before 
the verbal negation, cf. the follomng example (with an accumulation of 
foiu* negative elements): 

Nikt mnie nigdy o niczym nie zawiadamia. 

(The English original was: Nobody keeps me informed). 

5.6. The tendency in Polish to multiply the exponents of negation is 
also conspicuous with negative intensifiers. By negative intensifiers are meant 
such intensifiers only as would rarely if ever be used in a non-negative sen- 
tence. It is a matter of common knowledge that exponents of negation in 
English may be intensified by at all. This is rendered in Polish by wcale, 
w ogole, hynajmniej, ani krzty, etc. 

5.7. One more point still needs to be mentioned in connection with the 
pleonastic exponents of negation in Polish: negative conjunctions. The English 
negative conjimctions neither and nor both have their regular equivalent in 
Polish am. 

1.. The negative conjimction ani must be repeated when joining any 
element to something negatived, e.g. 

nic nie bylo slycha6. ani widac 

Nie biorQ tu oczy^vi^cie pod uwag§ Malenstwa ani Prosiaczka 

Nic jest to warczenie, ani mxuczenie, ani szczekanie, ani tez chrzi^kanie 

2. Ani is often put before the first element as well. The resulting combina- 
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tion ani . . . ani (with the same coimective repeated) is of ca t}^e iiiikiiown in 
English where there are two different conjunctions only {either ... or). E.g. 

ani ty, ani Puchatek nie macie poj§cia 

i^igdy juz nie zobaczy ani Krzysia, mi Puchatka, ani Kiapouchego 



VI. SPECIAL ISTEGATION 

6.1. The quadripai-tite system shown at the begiiuiing of the preceding 
chapter for Enghsh is not entii'ely absent from Polish. It is found there in the 
case of special (lexical) negation, and the correspondence of the two languages 
is in this instance a perfect one, both formally and semantically, cf. 

Meaning 

Form Assertion Denial 

Positive (1) ^PP^ unhappy 

^ ^ Jest szczg^iwa ^ ^ Jest nieszcz^liwa 

Negative (4) ^^^^^'^'*^^PPy. ,3) ''^''^^^L 

Nic jest nieszcz^liwa ^ ' Nie jest szcz^^liwa 

This is "the case where double negation in Polish (as usually in English) 
expresses affirmation, though a httle self -restrained (cf. Wackernagel 1924 : 
: 298). The distinction between types (2) and (3) is that the former is somewhat 
stronger, this being appreciated when an intensifier like very is added to each 
of the two sentences (Jespersen 1917: 43), cf. 

She is very xmhappy vs. She isn't very happy. 

In Polish, xmlike in the case of quantitative negation, where the negative 
element was the emphatic ni- contrasted with the usual me, there are here 
two negative elements of the same (xmemphatic) form me, suggesting the same 
order of prominence. The negative power of both is thus equally balanced, 
each nie being independent and capable of standing alone in a sentence. The 
negative particle and the word it negatives are felt strongly to belong to each 
other, and can in fact as a whole always be replaced by another word of syno- 
nymous meaning but positive in form. This is reflected in Polish orthography 
where nie is as a rule spelt jointly with noims, adjectives, and adjectival 
adverbs (Jodlowski & Taszycki 1936: 36). 

Special negation is formally expressed in English in two ways: 

(a) by prefixing a negative not to the word (this not, termed not II by Pal- 
mer, (1938) is a lexical negator, always stressed and never weakened to n^t), 

(b) by changing the word into its complementary negative word (this is 
done with the help of negative prefixes or suflSxes). 

The two methods are essentially of the same rank. As Sweet (1891: 26) 
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puts it, ''Such a derivative element as un- is an ultimate sense-unit with a veiy 
definite meaning, being so fai* on a level ^vith the word not. But it is not inde- 
pendent: for while not can stand alone, and can be put before any word with 
which the general rules of English gi'ammar allow it to be associated, un- 
cannot stand alone, and can be used only Avith certain words''. 

What Sweet meant here would, in present-day lingmstic terminology, be 
the difference between a boimd morpheme (im-) and a free morpheme {not), 
the latter being capable of functioning as linguistic miit of a higher rank 
(a word). 

At the semantic level a word of negative 'import' (Jesperser's term) may 
be used (see chapter VIII). 

6.2. Not 

Not is used to form the negative of words other than finites and of parts 
of sentences. It is regulaxly rendered in Polish by nie (sometimes, e.g. with 
germids, spelt together). Nie preceding the negatived word is so universal 
here that even a change in constniction of the sentence in translation (e.g. 
the rendering of a participle by a gerund or an infinitive, etc.) makes no differ- 
ence as far as negation is concerned. The sentences are formally positive 
(affirmative), the finite verb not bemg negatived. 

Examples: 

1. With non-finite verb gx'oups 

Pooh wa'j so busy not looking where he was going 

— byl zaj^ty niepatrzeniem 

So he got into a comfoi-table position for not listening 

— Wi§c usado^vii si§ w ten sposob, aby moc nie shichac 
Oh, said Piglet, and tried not to look disappointed 

— i usitowal nie ^vygl^JJdac na rozczarowanego 

2. With nominal groux)S 

(To show the contrast clearly an adversative conjunction, like a or ale is 
often used preceding the negative.) 

and the conversation would go better, 

if he and not Pooh were doing one side of it 

— gdyby on, Px'osiaczek, a nie Puchatek 
Not the big ones — Ale nie z tych wielkich 

(Not a ^vith a norm is a stronger no): 

We are going for a Short Walk, he said, not a Jostle 
. — a nie na zadnq ^vypraw§ calq, band?^. 
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3. With adverbial groiii^s 

Not at this time of year — nie o tej porze rokii 
Not round and romid — ale nie w kdlko i w kdlko 

4. With clauses 

noi so as to be unconifortable 
not that it's easj'', mind yon 

6.2.2. Tlieiiseof?ia^ in lieu of a subordinate clause {not III) has been men- 
tioned earlier (4.10). 

6.2.3. In what-not not has lost its negative meaning, and especially in 
enumerations comes to mean "everything' b}'- way of double negation (Jesper- 
sen 1917: 24). The Polish translation is always positive, e.g. 

Pencils and what-not. — 016wki i coS tam jeszcze. 

6.3. Negative Afl&xes. 

There are several of those (mostly prefixes) of various origin: Germanic 
(?m-, -less), Romance (in-, non-, dis-), Greek (a-). 

6.3.1. The most important of these is un- which is also by far the most 
frequent. Historically it goes back to two different soirrces (Sweet 1891: 454 f., 
Jespersen 1942: 464, 476), the fact being of importance for the comparison 
\vith Polish, where the original distinction of meaning is clearly reflected in the 
translation equivalents. It is useful, then, for oiu- purpose to distinguish be- 
tween 

1. ^tn- I, the negative prefix added to adjectives in the broadest sense, 
simple and derived, and adverbs, and 

2. ?m- II, the privative prefix added to verbs. 

The former is always rendered in Polish by nie, wliile the latter is never 
translated by nie, but some prefix like od-, z-, roz- 

1. Examples of I Nominal -prefix words: 
imcertain — niepe^vny 

imdoubtably, undoubtedly — niewq^tpliwie 
miexpected — nieoczekiwany 
luifavourable — niesprzjj-jajti.cy 
unhapp3' — nieszcz^sliwy 
miprecedented — nie notowany dotycliczas 

2. Examj)les of ?m- II Verbal-prefix words: 
unbuttoned — odpi^la 

unhooked — odczepil 
unlocked — otwieral 
untied — od^vic^;za^ si§ 
imwoimd itself — rozkr^cil si^ 
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This ixse of ^m- witli verbal roots is quite puzzling to the Polish learner, 

6.3.2. The meaning of reversal or undoing of the verbal action is also car- 
ried by the Romance i^vefix dis-, which is more readily accepted and normally 
translatable into Polish by me-, e.g. 

disobey — nie shichac (si§) 
disbelieve — nie wierzyc 
disagi'ee — nie zgadzac si§ 
dislike — nie lubic, etc. 

6.3.3. Also regularly rendered by me- is the negative Romance prefix 
in-y which is used with Romance words, and rivals with the Germanic un- I. 
It is prefixed in accordance with Latin rules, i.e. in- is assimilated to im- 
before labial consonants, to il- before the lateral, and to ir- before r (in spelling), ■ 
cf. impossible, immortal, illegal, irrational. In the pronunciation of the last 
three examples, as well as that of the normal form in- before n as in innoxious 
there appears of coiu^se the same allomoi-ph, simple /i/, accoi-ding to the rules 
of English phonology, which prohibit double consonants, though variants 
vnth double consonant may be heard, no doubt due to the clear-cut mor- 
phemic boundarj'- (cf. Francis 1958: 211). 

The difference in usage of the two rivalling prefixes, the Romance in- 
and the native un-, has been specified by Marchand (1960: 121) as follows. 
''On the whole the difference between in- and un- is that the latter is the regular 
prefix with adjectives belonging to the common vocabulary of the language and 
accordingly stresses more strongly the derivative character of the negatived 
adjective. The prefix in-, however, can only claim a restricted sphere: it forms 
learned, chiefly scientific words and therefore has moi-phemic value ^vith those 
speakers only who are acquainted with Latin and French." 

6.3.4. Even more restricted to terms belonging to science is the Greek pre- 
fix a- {alpha privativum), ^vith its allomorph an- occun-ing before a vowel 
(also ixspirated) according to the hnguistic laws of Greek, e.g. 

amorphous — bezksztaltny, nieksztaltny 
asymmetric — niesymetryczny 
anhydiide — bezwodnik 

6.3.5. The most universal prefix, attached chiefly to nouns, even those 
modifying other noims, is the always hyphenated, unchangeable prefix non-. 
The regular Polish equivalent is me. E.g. non-intervention, non-existence, 
non-condiictor, non-metal, but non-party member [bezpartyjny). 

6.3.6. The privative suffix -less has to be rendered by some prefix, there 
being no negative suffixes in Polish. There is, again, a choice of two prefixes: 
m*e- and bez-, e.g. 
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careless — beztrosko, uiedbale 
hopeless — beznadziejnie 

6.4. Negative prepositions. 

The frequent rendering the negative affixes by bez- leads us to the ques- 
tion of the negative preposition vnthout. This is used in English Avith (a) nomi- 
nals, and (b) gerundials, and rendered in Polish b}^: 

1. prei3osition bez preceding a nominal form. e.g. 
TOthout Pooh — bez Puchatka 

without thinking — bez namyshi 

without its meaning something — bez powodu 

2. nie preceding a non-finite verbal form, e.g. 
without waiting — nie czekajf^c 

without falling in — aby nie Avpa^6 

3. a negative relative clause goveraed by bez (with a necessary antece- 
dent pronotm tego), e.g. 

without getting up again almost at once 

— bez tego, zeby po chwili nie trzeba bylo wstac 
without something having been sneezed 

— bez tego, zeby ktos nie kichufil 

As has already been mentioned, bez governs the genitive (like the negative 
verb). 

Looking from the other side, we shall find the following equivalents of the 
Polish preposition bez in Enghsh: 

(a) , vnthoiit 

(b) vntli no, e.g. bez prezentow 1 torcika 

mill no presents and no cake 

VII. SEMI-NEGATIVES 

7.1. jF/arcZZ?/ and scarce??/ are the words usually referred to b}?- the above term. 
It is also convenient to discuss nearly under this heading, in view of both its 
semantic int en-elation with hardly and the Polish equivalent. 

Semantically hardly is equal to nearly (or almost) + a negative word, and 
combinations like nearly nothing, nearly never are usually replaced by hardly 
anything, hardly ever (Palmer 1939: 262), there being a preference for negat- 
ing the first word (see above 5.4). Formally, then, hardly has here a function 
like that of not in combinations of the not anything type. Like full negatives, 
it can also be strengthened by at all. 

The Polish equivalent of hardly is ledwo (or ledtpie), while hardly ever is 
rendered by rzadko. The sentence in Polish is positive, cf. 
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he could hardly speak — ledwo mdgl m6m6 r-^n 
which hardly ever happened co rzadko si§ zdarzaio 
On the contrary, nearly, which is positive in English, is translated in Pol- 
ish by o malo co, the sentence behig negative, e.g. 

and nearly catch a woozle i o male co nie iapiq, lasicy 
he nearly fell down — o malo co nie przewi-ocil si§ 
Not nearly is also rendered by a negative sentence, e.g. 
It wouldn't soimd nearly so well 

— Zreszt^; to nawet nie brzmialoby ladnie 

In isolated cases hardly is translated by a negative, and nearly by a posi- 
tive, i.e. in formal agi-eenient with English, e.g. 

Hardly at all — raczej nic 

When they had all nearly eaten enough 

— Gdy wszysey juz sobie dobrze podjedli 



VIII. IMPLIED NEGATION 

8.1. So far we have been dealing with such instances of negation in English 
only as had the negative idea expressed clearly hj means of clear-cut expo- 
nents, formally describable at the gi-animatical. phonological and graphical 
levels. 

But it has been mentioned already (6.1) that a particular negatived word 
is actually equivalent to a positive word of synonymous meaning. Thus sub- 
stituting the formally positive word miserable for the negative imhappy in the 
diagram in section 6.1, we obtain the following scheme: 

Meaning 

Form (Assertion) (Denial) 

Positive She is happy. She is miserable. 

Negative She isn't miserable. She isn't happy. 

This system, however, is different fi'om the previous one in two major 
respects: 

(1) There are only two formal types rei>vesented here (instead of four), 
the left hand side formally exactly corresponding to the right hand side. 

(2) The difference between the two sides is entnely at the lexical (semantic) 
level, i.e. in the inherent negative meaning of the positive form miserable. 
But the most impoiiiant point is that, though miserable in tliis pair is naturally 
looked upon as negative (mis erable= 'not happy*), the order could be logically ^ 
inverted {happy = "not miserable*). The headings 'Assertion* and 'Deniar 
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would then have to be interchanged to agi*ee with the new way of viewing the 
situation (hence the brackets). 

8.2. Tlie problem of mutual relationship between words of positive and 
negative import in English (or Polish) is not, however, our concern in the pre- 
sent grammatical study. Besides, the study was based on the formal exponent 
of negation, in at least one of the languages under consideration. This chapter, 
therefore, piu'ports to review only those formally positive EngUsh words, 
the negative import of which is explicitly reflected in their Polish equivalents 
by means of a formal negative element. The words can be divided into several 
groups, according to their Polish eqmvalents. 

1. Negative element is the only possible equivalent, e.g. 

anxious — niespokojny 
awkward — niezgi'abny 
danger — niebezpieczeristwo 
dowdy — zaniedbany 
extremely — niezmiernie 
hate — nienawidzic 
sui'prise — niespodzianka 
upset — niepokoic 

2. There are two possibilities, but 

(a) The negative element is more colloquial, e.g. 

hostile wvogi niej)rzyjacielski 

shyly bojazliwie niesmialo, etc. 

(b) The negative equivalent is milder, e.g. 



bad 


zly 


iiiedobry 


foolish 


ghipi-— J 
malo ^ 


niem^diy 


little 


niewiele 


miss 


chybicL 


. nie trafic 


near 


blisko 


niedaleko 


often 


cz^sto 


nieraz 


silly 


ghipi 


niem^dry 


slight 


drobny 


nieznaczny 


soon 


wkrotce 


niedhigo 


wrong 


zly 


nieshiszny 



(c) The negative equivalent expresses a self-restrained approval, e.g. 

good niezla 
nice niebrzydka 
well niezle 
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3. The negative eqiuvulent used does not correspond truly to the original 
word, since 

(a) It is rather exaggerated, e.g. 

fancy nie do ^vialy 

grand nieslychane 

very nicslychanie 

wonderful niez^vykly 

(b) It is not exactly synonymous, e.g. 

accidentally niechcf^cy 

crossly z iiiezadowoleniem 

different niepodobny 

excited niespokojny 

fierce niebezpieczny 

meekly nie^mialo 

miserable nieszcz^^li\vy 

The choice in groups 2 and 3 may, to a large extent, be dependent on style, 
and falls outside the scope of the I3resent study. 

8.3. Indirect expression of a negative idea can also be effected by various 
syntactical means. We are now passing on to such cases where various types 
of formally positive Enghsh sentences become negative in the Pohsh render- 
ing. 

1. The fii'st big gi-oup is Questions. 

(a) A number of English positive general questions appear in Polish as 
negative questions. The positive 'form would be quite unobjectionable in 
Polish, but it is more u.sual to use the negative. Jespersen's (1917: 97) explana- 
tion of the fact is that there is scarcely any difference between the two forms of 
questions, the real question being a disjunctive one (of thq Will-you-or-will- 
you-not? type). The paiiiicular way of simplifying that complex construction 
depends on the language: in English a negative question might sound rude, 
while in Polish it is just the move pohte way of asking (^Would-you-mind' type), 
e.g. 

Have .you seen him between eleven and twelve? 

— Czy nie widziales go ... 

Ai-e you hiut? — Ozy^ sobie czego 7iie zrobil? 

Could you ask your friend to do his exercises somewhere else? 

— Czy nie moglbys ... 

Would you write 'A Happy Bkthday' on it for me? 

— Wi^c czy nie zechcialby^ napisa6 ... 

21 Papers and Studlc* v, IX 
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Owl looked at hi in, and w^ondered whether to push him olf the tree 
— czy go nie str^i-cic 

The disjiuictive pattern of the deep .structiu'e postulated by Jespersen 
appears in: 

^nd wondered if it woukl rain 

— i mj^^lal, czy b^dzie deszcz, czy nie b^dzie. 

(b) Questions impljdiig negative statement are often translated simply 
hy negative sentences (affirmative or inteiTOgative), e.g. 

Ally good? — Zdajesi^jze nic niq-di'ego. 

do you know the way? — przeciez ty 7iie znasz di^ogi! 

What about me? — A o miiie mc? 

(c) Also sentences implying imcertainty (asking, wondering, etc.), i.e. 
question-like in meaning, are made into negatives in Polish, e.g. 

i ve been wondering about him 

— Nie wiem, co si§ z nini dzieje 
Con'ect me if I am wrong 

— Nie jest ^^7'kluczone, ze si§ myl^ 

2. Nctrative is also foimd regularlj^ in Polish in subordinate clauses after 

(a) verbs expressing anxiet3% doubt, uncertainty, etc., e.g. 
\\dshing that he had gone in for SA^amming instead 

— zahij^c z duszy serca, ze zamiast tego nie zacz^i;! plywac 

(b) the conjunctions poki, dopoJci, and frequently with other conjunctions 
such as zanimy odhqd, etc., e.g. 

until he had learned it off by heart 

— dopoki nie nauczyl si§ jej na pami^d 
before it was too late 

— zanim -Taie b^dzie za pozno 

I make it seventeen days come Friday since anj'-body spoke to me 

— odk^d nie zamienilem z nildm ani ^lowa 

3. A large gi-oiip of sentences are made negative by 

(a) the use of an opposite concept, e.g. 
But the noise went on 

— Ale rumor nie ustawal 

He was out — Nie byio go w donm 
You'll be all right 

— Nio ci si§ nie stanie 

(b) Negation is also implied in expressions ^^d[th too, and some comparisons 
of the as as tjrpe, e.g. 
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This was. too much for Pooh 

— - Tego jiiz Piichatek nie mogl zniesc 
as hai)py as coiild be 

— szcz^^liwy, jak jeszcze nigdy w zyciu. 

(c) Words like other [othemnse, else, different, etc), only, difficttU are used 
as implied negative terms, e.g. 

There arc lots of noises in the Forest, 
but this is a different one 

— ale tego jeszcze nigdy nie styszalem 
I thought I was the only one of them. 

— A myslalem, ze wi^cej takich nie ma. 

4. Gone is often readeved by nie via, there being no Pi'esent Perfect tense 
in Polish, cf. 

but, after all, what are bii'thdays? 
Here to-day and gone to-mon'ow. 

— Dzis sj];, jutro ich nie ma. 
But the Extract of Malt had gone. 

— Ale Tranu juz nie bylo. 

But positive equivalents are also possible, e.g. 
they are gone — znikajq; 

Cf. also: He's been there — Byl, ale go nie ma, where the negative makes ex- 
plicit in Polish the idea implicit in the English Pi*esent Perfect. 

8.4. The same phenomena are foimd to occur in the reverse direction, 
i.e., English negative sentences become positive in Polish. Cf. 

— 1. The use of an opposite concept, e.g. 
no doubt — napewno, z jjewnoscif^ 
said nothing — milczal 
nobody's business — moja sprawa 
weren't there — byli daleko 
xoon't have more — mial dosyc 
ivoiildn't stop — kr^cil si§ dalej 
mthoiit saying — w milczeniu 

2. The use of words meaning 'different, else, only, difficult', instead of nega- 
tion, e.g. 

you couldn't deny — trudno bylo zaprzeczac 
didn't thinlc — byl innego zdania 
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3. The use of rhetorical questions, obviously implying a negative, e.g. 

no hmiy — j>o co si§ ^pieszyc? 

he canH help — co on moze zvobic? 

and vice versa, e.g. 

aren't we high? jestesmy \vysoko. 

A negative question as in the last example in English always implies a 
positive statement. Cf. Fries (1952:167), *'The question don't yoiijlike to 
dance assumes an affiimaative situation, in contrast with the question without 
the negative, do you like to dance, which is entirely Avithout commitment 
concerning any expected situation." Also Sweet (1891 : 173): ''Negative 
(general) inteiTOgative sentences imply the expectation of an affirmative 
answer''. 



IX. CONCLUSION 

9.1. General conclusion to be dra\vn from the above compaiison of the 
English and Polish systems of negation can be summed up under thi'ee head- 
ings, coiTesponding to the thi'ee main functions of negation, viz. 

(1) absolute (contextual, situational) negation (comments on statements 
and answers to general questions, chapter 3), 

(2) grammatical negation (negative sentences and quantitative negatives, 
chapters 4 and 5), 

(3) lexical negation (exphcit formal negation and implied semantic nega- 
tion, chapters 6 and 8). 

The systems operative in the individual types differ between the two 
languages as well as among themselves in each language, and are as follows. 

1. Absolute Negation 

In answers to general questions (and in comments on statements) in the 
English system the form of the question (or statement) does not count, the - 
answer (comment) being entirely dependent on the actual fact (extra-lin- 
guistic situation). In Pohsh two factors, viz. both the form of the question 
(statement) and the situation are interrelated and bear upon the form of 
the answer (comment). 

If the two systems are thought of in mathematical terms, tiie English 
system is reminiscent of addition of a relative (positive or negative) number 
to a number which is indifferent as to its sign, i.e. 0 (since only 0=+0 or —0). • 
Thus we get for Enghsh 
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Mathematically Liixgiiisticaliy 

(addition to nought) Form of Question Fact Answer 

(1) o-fl-fl)^-!-! (positive) positive yos 

(2) o+(— 1)= — 1 (positive) negative uo 

(3) 0 + (+l)=H-l (negative) positive yes 

(4) o + ( — 1)= — 1 (negative) negative no 



The Polish system, which involves two factors, resembles mathematically . 
multiplication of relative numbers, where two identical signs >ield a positive 
result, while two opposite sign$,result iu the negative meaning of the product. 
Thus for Polish we have ^ ^ 

''i^' (System II) 



Mathematically Linguistically 

(multiplication) Form of Question Fact Answer 

(1) (>|-l)(>j_l)=j-fi positive positive tak 

(2) ( + 1) ( — 1) = — 1 positive negative nie 

(3) ( — 1)(+1)= — 1 negative positive nie 

(4) ( _ 1 ) ( 1 ) — -j- 1 negative negative tak 



The two systems agi-ee only in two oixt of fom cases, viz. when the form of 
question is positive (mimarked), cases (1) and (2). 



-2. Grammatical Negation 

*■ 

Systems operative in sentences containing a quantitative expression are 
even more different in the two languages. In English the system is one of 
the already familiar multiplication type (System II), the verb and the quanti- 
tative expression both bearing upon the meaning of the sentence. The mean- 
ings of the individual combinations are: 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 



Verb 


Quantitative 


Meaning 






Expression 






positive 


positive 


positive 




positive 


- negative 


negative 


(^nothing' type) 


negative 


positive 


negative 


(*not anything' type) 


negative 


negative 


positive 


(double negation type) 



In Polish the .markers do not influence each other in this way, but are 
cumulative, again resembling addition, but this time addition of two unities of 
equal importance (thus different from that in System I). The system is: 
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(System III) 

Linguistically 

(uoii-existeut forms) 
negative moaning 

Instead of the usual *r of the other systems, the results here are either 
or thus indicating a different natme of the system, means that 
some constructions have no meaning (and no form), *2 shows the cumulative 
meaning of some forms. In point of fact, the Polish positive here syncretizes 
both positive form with assex'ting functdon, while the Polish negative combines 
den^'ing function with negative form. Thus to the English 4-term (two-di- 
mensional) system corresponds in Polish a 2-term (one-dimeubional) system. 
Agi'eement is foimd between the two languages only in type (1) sentences, 
i.e. when no negation is involved. 

3. Lexical Negation 

In this case the two languages have systems identical both in form and 
meaning. The systems are of the ^multiplication' type (System II). Agi'ee- 
ment is complete in all cases. 

The distribution of the above systems in the two languages is then as 
follows. 

English Polish 
Absolute negation I II 

Grammatical negation II III 
Lexical negation II II 

The only system conmion to both languages is system II. System I is 
absent from Polish, while system III is absent from English, so those two 
would present most difficulty. System III does, however, exist in substandard 
English 

(cf. Cornier 1968 : 202: 

I ain't never got nothinfrmn nobody), 

which may thus help to bridge the gap between English and Polish, while 
the systems of absolute negation are totally incomparable, and result in 
fr-equent confusion of type (3) and (4) sentences. 

9.2. Apart fi'om the fimdamental systemic differences discussed above, 
there aje a number of specific points likely to create difficulty for Polish 
learners of English, which ^vill now briefly be enumerated. 



Mathematically 

(1) (-|-l)-|-(-|-l) = -|-2 

(2) ( + l) + (-.l)= o| 

(3) (-l)-|-(-|-l)= 0/ 

(4) (_i)-|,(^i)^_2 
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1. Uiilike in English, the absolute negation and sentence negation in 
Polish both have the same form nie. Poles may therefore find it difficult, 
especially in the beginning stages of learning English, to use no and not in 
their proper places. 

2. The use of negative siDecial finites in shoii) answers in apposition to 
no may present difficulty. Poles are inclined to say either more or less than is 
necessary, i.e. they would either repeat the full verb or di'op the special finite 
altogether. 

3. The special finites in question tags present a difficult problem of choosing 
the right one out of a large number of possible forms, where Polish offers 
practically no choice. Isn't it is often misused here. 

4. Of the two types of hypotaxis, viz. I don't iAmfc+ positive clause vs. 
/ ^AmA:+negative clause, the latter is much move popular in Polish and tends 
to be used for the former in English. 

5. With expressions of quantitative negation there is a tendency to use 
the (structm'ally closer to Polish) ""not amjthimf type in preference to the 
compact ''nothing'' type. Of com'se, the principle of a single negative exponent 
in English has first to be acquired. 

6. The difficulty in the use of no vs. none (both corresponding to Polish 
zaden) is probably of the same order as that of distinguishing my from nine, etc. 

7. Neither ... nor for ani ... ani can be learnt easily. Poles find it more 
difficult to remember that in joining anything to a negative*m*!Engiish positive 
conjtmctions [and, or, etc.) must be used for the Polish universal negative ani. 
On the other hand, even and why alone are often misused for not even and 
why not. 

8. The different negative prefixes [un-, in-, etc.) equivalent to the uniform 
Polish prefix me- have to be learnt rather as lexical items. Quite puzzling 
for the Polish feeling of language is the use of im- with verbs. There is no 
negative suifix like 4ess in Polish, but adjectives of this type are readily 
negatived by means of an equivalent negative prefix (&e2-, nie-). 

9. Semi-negatives are usually encountered at a more advanced stage when 
the student is already familiar ^vith the chief peculiarities of English negation 
and can fit them in the appropriate pattern. 

JO. There is a strong tendency to use Negative-interrogative where Inter- 
rogative is normally used in English. The former type is probably more 
polite in Polish, contrary to the English usage. 

11. Negative verb is de rigeiir in Polish in subordinate clauses with 'pohi, 
dopoki, etc., but these also come up at a later stage. The learner had mean- 
while been put^ on his guard here in coimection with another peculiarity of 
such clauses (the use of the Present for the Future tense.). 

12. Likely to cause confusion at the semantic level is the case of rmistnH 
which, on analogy to Polish, is mistaken to mean the negative of must. 
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13. The way of negativing all may present problems. Poles are most 
likely to say (logically) Not all is lost, etc. 

14. On the other hand, some other obvious discrepancies seem to be of no 
consequence for the interference of the mother tongue. E.g. the use of the 
genitive with Polish negatives does not interfere with the English system. It 
will probably present a difficulty for an English learner of Polish, but not 
more difficulty than any other use of PoHsh case forms. 

15. It may also be pointed out that the peculiar English use of do in 
negative sentences, difficult as it is in written Englisli (where the full forms of 
negatives are used), in spoken English cori-esponds very neatly with the Polish 
system, the global form don't (purely negative in meaning) fitting readily 
into the bilingual proportion: 

I don't go : I go == Nie id§ : Id§. 

Apai-t from the obvious differences (changes occurring in the auxiliary rather 
than in the main verb) the general pattern of the negative preceding the verb 
is much more natural to the Polish learner than the postposition (as in German) 
or negative entourage (as in French). 

Incidentally, the empty auxiliary do in the inten-ogative also fits in the 
Polish structural pattern with the empty general question marker czy, of. 

Do they think : They think == Czy (oni) my^lq. : (Oni) my^lq,. 

Thi» is worfch noting, since negatives (and inteiTOgatives) with do are more 
numerous than those with any other special finite. 

16. In connection wth structural differences one more point might be 
worth mentioning. English very often makes use of the determinative no 
in nominal phrases. As has been pointed out in 5.2.1, the Pohsh equivalent 
zaden does not fit very well in the Polish system. Therefore everyday notices of 
the type No smoking, No entry, etc. are never rendered by zaden, but always 
changed in such a way as to make it possible to use some other, more suitable 
negative exponent, e.g. Nie palic, Przejscia nie ma, etc., or Palenie wzhronione, 
Droga zamkniqta, etc. 

"Which once again proves that there is more than one way of expressing 
negation in language, and the present limited study does by no means pretend 
to have done justice to all their interesting variety. 
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Coatrastive analysis concerned with drawing implications of structural 
sjmilarities and dissimilarities between two langiiages must involve both 
formal and semantic criteria. No relevant relationships between two systems 
can be established on the basis of semantic equivalence alone, although perfect 
formal -semantic or even formal correspondences are rare. Equivalence, which 
is the most crucial criterion of selecting particular constructions for comparison, 
should concern "meaning, shape and distribution" (Whitman 1970 : 193). 

The notion of equivalence of grammatical str^ictures such as "pronominal 
objects" in English and Polish presupposes the existence of basically cor- 
resi)onding forms, i.e. "pronouns'' and "objects" in the two languages. The 
difficulties met in establishing such correspondences are obvious: no form has 
been more confusingly defined than the pronoun, both in English and Polish 
gi'ammars^, since the definitions and classifications offered there are usually 
based on various admixtm-es of semantic and formal gi'oxnids. For tlie purpose 
of the present analysis ^ the pronoims will be treated as primarily a syntactic 
category, closed in membership and occurring in noim position (the so-called 
"substantive'' or "nounar* pronouns) (see Long 1961 : 45; Klemensiemcii 
1962 : 53). However, a few traditional subclassifications will be kept, since 
in both English and Polish grammars the corresponding x^ronouns can be 



^ For detailed reviews of charactcfistic treatment of the pronoun see: B- Orymes, 
(1968) and K. Pisarkowa, (1969). 

- The analysis to be produced is essentially neutral with respect to various theories 
concerning the ''nature'' of pronouns, alternative ways of presenting pronorainalization 
in the generative grammar, etc. 
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foimd under the same labels, e.g. personal, indefinite, reflexive, demonstrative, 
relative, interi'ogative, etc. 

The notion of object and its subcategorization based, again, on a variety of 
criteria involve a lot of problems in a contrastive stndj. Here attention will 
be drawn primarily to formal contrasts, although, occasionally, more tradi- 
tional lines will be followed. 

A contrastive analysis should proceed through fom* steps: description, 
selection, contrast and prediction (Wlaitman 1970 : 191). First, separate 
parallel descriptions of the pronominal object constructions in English and 
Polish will be presented before they are juxtaposed in order to establish the 
basic correspondences and contrasts, with the aim of localizing jjossible 
sources of interference. 



1., THE PKONOMmAL OBJECT IN ENGLISH 

LI. Both traditional and structural grammars have recognized and 
provided terms for several lands of objects, the occurrences of which being 
dependent on the types of verbs they accompany. The well-established sen- 
tence patterns containing a single object or two objects expressible by pro- 
nouns are Lhe following (see Jespersen 1969b : chapt. 11; Zandvoort 1969 : 200- 
201; Francis 1958 : 348 - 355; Roberts 1962 : 37 - 39): 

(a) Subject 4-vcrb+ direct object 

She saw John there. 
She saw me there. 

(b) Subject+verb+indirect object+direct object ^ 

We gave hira money. 
We gave him something. 

(c) Subject+verb+direct object+objective complement 

They call him a fool. 
They call him that. 

(d) Subject-}- verb+prepositional object 

They looked at John. 
They looked at him. 



3 There is by no means a uniformy of solutions as to some double object sentences, 
as in: 

They taught me Latin, 
where Jespersen (1969a: 141) suggests a combination of two direct objects. 
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It must be emplicosized that Modern English makes no distinctions in form 
with respect to the various kinds of pronominal objects (as seen in the ex- 
araj)les below). 

cf. He called her. (direct object) 

He called her a taxi. (indirect object) 
He called on her. (prepositional object). 

1.2. A single object to a transitive verb is known as direct object. It may- 
be expressed by all kinds of ''substantive" pronouns. The syntactic function of 
an object is usually signalled by its position, immediately followng the verb 
(including composite predicates, as ''have taken" etc.). It is woiiih noting 
that in the case of the so-called "separable" verbs (verb + adverbial particle), 
for wliich the nominal object may optionally intei-vene between the verb 
and the i)article, a pronoim object obligatorily intervenes: 

cf. Look the word up in the dictionary. 

Look up the word in the dictionary. 
Look it up! 

1.3. The presence of two (pro)nominals after a verb is familiar tuider the 
names of indirect object and direct object. The slot indirect object is typically 
limited to pronouns denoting some sort of animate being, while direct object 
is typically limited to noims or pronoims denoting some sort of inanimate 
object (that is, something expressible by it). 

The rule which is almost imiversal is to place the indirect object before 
the direct object, this combination being obligatory when the indirect object 
is a pronoun and the direct object a noim: 

The men can give you that information. 
They can give you that. 

Exceptions to the general rule are only foimd in the case of weakly stressed 
pronominal direct objects, chiefly it, occasionally them, which can be placed 
before another pronomi (indirect object): 

Mother told it ns. 

The English forms prefer the order of 

Give it me, 

wlicreas Americans 

Give me it. 

It is nearly always possible to substitute a gi-oup wi rh the preposition to 
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for the indirect object^, the construction being a more emphatic expression of 
the relation other^\'ise indicated b}^ the indirect object: 

Give it to me. 

Sometimes the to-plu'ase is preferable to the indirect object or even ob- 
ligatoiy when the pronomi is shifted to the initial position 

To him they showed everything, to me nothing. 

1.4. Ill the case of object+objective complement construction it is usual, 
though not universal rule, that only the fii'st of the forms can be expressed 
by a personal pronoun /Hill 1958 : 296/: 

I call John a fool. 
I call him a fool. 

The only exceptions are the pronoims this and that which can occiu- as objective 
complements regardless the form of the direct object: 

Don't call John that. 
Don't call him that. 

1.5. A number of transitive verbs are used with prepositional objects. 
English makes a free use of substantive pronoims in this function, e.g. 

He looked at her. 
I never thought of that. 

etc. 

1.6. Summing up, it should be stated that pronouns in English can occiu* 
as all the basic kinds of objects, sometimes as forms preferable to nouns (e.g. 
the indirect object) or, as will be-shown later, even as grammatically impera- 
tive forms (the reflexive and reciprocal objects). The distinctions between the 
types of objects are not signalled by the case forms of the pronouns, but they 
are indicated hy other significant structiu-al signals: position, correlation of 
forms, type of substitutability. 

1.7. Among the pronominal objects, some of them occm-ring exclusively 
in a pronominal form deserve special attention. When the object of a transi- 
tive verb has the same referent as the subject, strict constrahits ai-e placed on 



* For exceptions see O. Jesporsen {1969: 115). 

^ There are also a certain number of verbs and set phrases nearly always combined 
with to {e.g. "ascribe, attribute, dedicate, introduce, etc"), cf. O. Jespersen {1969b: 116). 
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the object form and the use of a reflexive pronoun in the object fmiction is 
obligatory: 

Direct object: He defended himself. 

Indirect object: She made herself some tea. 

Prepositional object*^: She looked at herself in the glass. 

The reflexive forms in English are usually restricted to the literal meaning 
of the reflexive. There is a tendency, however, to dispense with these forms 
whenever no ambiguity seems likely: 

I washed and dressed and went out. . 

Some reflexive objects cannot be left out: 

The teacher introduced himself, 

but frequently, reflexive pronouns are unexpressed after many verbs, other- 
wise transitive: 

cf. Don't bother! 

but Don't bother me (him, anybody, etc.) 

Sometimes the occurrence of the reflexive is optional, but its presence adds 
the feeling of ''effort or achievement or resj)onsibility" (Long 1961: 352): 

cf. She is starving to death. 

She is starving herself to death. 

English has a number of verbs which are always ixsed reflexively (the so- 
called absolute reflexives , e.g. absent, avail, perjure, bestir, pride, etc.). Their 
only possible objects are reflexive forms: 

e.g. John absented hiraself from all classes. 

1.8. The reciprocal object (expressed by the pronominal forms each other and 
one another) is related semanti easily to the reflexive object, but it occurs only 
when the subject and the object are in the plural, having the same reference, 
and there is a grossing of relationships between the agents and the objects 
of action: 

e.g. 

They congratulated each other (=X congratulated Y and Y congratulated X). 



* If tho preposition has a purely local meaning the simple pronouns are used: 
He looked behind him to see if anyone was watching. 
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As in the case of reflexives the reciprocal is often impHed rather than expres- 
sed: 

Th^y meet occasionally. 
They kissed. 

1.9. The specific object fimction of the pronoun it should not escape atten- 
tion. As other personal pronouns of the 3 pers. sg. and pL, it is used chiefly 
anaphorically (in the deictic function, given a strong stress, it must be substi- 
tuted for by tJhat). However, as an object, it can signal anticipatory reference 
as well, representing subordinate clauses and infinitival plnases, used as de- 
layed appositions to it in constructions which permit postponement of these 
structurss: 

e.g. I know it for sure that she might be ill. 

I think it wi*ong to lie. 

In tliis finction it is called a "provisional object" (Zandvoort 1969: 135), or 
"preparatory if' (Jespersen 1969b: 154). 

Sometimes it has no clear semantic content and yet formally functions as an 
object ["formal object" (Zandvoort 1969: 136) or "unspecified it" (J[espersen 
1969b: 156)]: 

Rough it! 

He likes to lord it over people. 



2. THE PRONOMINAL OBJECT IN POLISH 

2.1. Investigations in Polish descriptive grammar have usually been con- 
centrated on studies of case systems with the objective of finding syntactic 
meanings for each case''. As regards objects, the definitions and classifications 
foiuid in grammars are usually based on strictly semantic grounds, or on case 
distinctions. However the formal criterion of the possibility of pasaivization 
with respect to the verb has served as the basis for distinguishing between the 
direct and indirect objects (Szober 1962: 310- 311; Klemensiewicz 1969: 41). 
The correspondences between these two types and the case distinctions can be 
presented as follows: 



' A results of this approach is for instance, double and overlapping classification of 
objects, aa that presented by Z. Klemensiewicz {1969: 40 - 48). Objects are classified 
pr/marily on the basis of their semantic relationships with the verb (e.g. *'tlie receiver 
of the action", *'the instrument*' etc.). Parallel classification is based on caso distinctions 
and an attempt is made to associate particular case functions with respective meanings 
of objects. In view of the very heterogeneous relations between verb and object tliis 
classification cannot serve as the basis for any contrastive analysis. 
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Direct Object: Indirect Object: 

Genitive 0. Genitive 0. 

Accusative 0. . Dative 0. 
Instrumental 0. Accusative 0. 

Iiistrumeiital 0. 

Prepositional 0. (prepositions +all dependent cases) 

2.2. The direct object may be expressed by a vaiiety of substantive pro- 
nouns, the personal, indefinite and demonstrative pronouns having the most 
fi'equent occuiTence (Pisarkowa 1968: 188). The cases typical of the direct 
pronominal object are the accusative and genitive, the instrumental being less 
common. 

Examples: 

acc. D. 0. Zuam jq^ (I know her), 

gen. D. 0. Nienawidz^ jej (I hate her), 
insti-. D. 0. Pogardzam (I despise her). 

The lexical meanings expressed by verbs governing each particular case are 
so heterogeneous that it is hardly possible to classify these verbs into any se- 
mantic subcategories. However, it is worth noting that the genitive case has a 
tendency to combine witli negated verbs, as well as verbs of negative quality 
with no phonological reflex of negation [e.g. zapomniec (forget), odmawiac 
(refuse), etc.]; it also occm^s in structures implying quantitative restrictions 
(the so-called partitive genitive^), and with many, other verbs. 

Examples: 

Znam jq. /acc./ (I know her), 

but, if negated: 

Nie znam jej /gen./ (I don't know her) 
Partitive gen.: Pr6bowatem tego (I have tried that). 

An exception to the general rule that the direct object following a negated 
verb must be in the genitive is met in the ease of the indefinite pronoun nic 
[nothing). After a negated verb both nic (acc.) and niczego (gen.) occur^, 

* The apparent contrast, seen in Polish between accusative and genitive (partitive) 
direct objects, e.g. 

Daj mi chleb (Give me the bread). 

Daj mi chleba (Give me some bread), 
is not a difference in the syntactic function of the object (pro)nominal relative to the verb, 
but is rather a difference which in English falls into that area of syntax that deals with the 
effect of the choice of article on the semantic content of the associated noxin. 

22 Papers and Studies v. ii 
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although the lattei' form usually requires some complementation (an accom- 
panpng adjective or adverb): 

Nie M'idz(^ nic. 

Nie widz^ niozego tutaj. 

Nie widz§ nic godnego uwagi. 

Nie widz§ niczego godnego nwagi. 

The instrumental is not affected by negation: 

Inter csuj^ si§ tym. 
Nie interesuj^ s\q tym. 

2.3. As can be sho^ai the term indirect object in PoUsh refers to a much 
wider range of constructions than the coiTCsponding term in English. It covers 
the grammatical meaning of the English indirect object together with some rela- 
tionships which in the equivalent English constructions are expressed by direct 
or prepositional objects: 

e.g. 

(Ind. dat. 0.) Przynioslam mu ksi^zk§. = I brought him a book (Ind. 0.) 

(Ind. dat. 0.) Pomoglam mu. = I helped him. (Dir. 0.) 

(Ind. instr. 0.) Nie martw si§ tym. = Don't worry about this. (Prep. 0.). 

(Ind. prep. 0.) Zaczekaj na niego. = Wait for him. (Prep. 0.). 

The dative pronominal object (partly c responding to the English indi- 
rect object) it. a very common structure in Polish (Pisarkowa 1968: 194). 
As a rule it is exi^ressed by an animate personal pronoun and accompanied by 
another object, direct or. indirect-prepositional. In the case of two pronominal 
objects the distinction direct — indirect is signalled by their case forms, the 
ordering of the two elements being nondistinctive and syntactically irrelevant. 
Some regularities observed in the placing of pronominal objects are largely 
dependent on the means of expressing emphasis, as will be shown below(see 
2.5.)- 

In the prepositional object the pronoun may occiu' m all dependent cases. 
The case governed by the prej)Osition is part of the basic information about it 
and must be learned along with its lexical meaning. 

2.4. The reflexive ex])ressed by a reflexive ])ronoim occtus when the subject 
and object have an identical referent. A reflexive pronoim functions both as the 



♦ There is no necessity of signalling the case oppositions, since the pronoim nic does 
not occur in a positive sentence. 
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clii-ect and indirect objects, and can, consequently, assume all the dependent 
case forms (gen. sobiel si^t do^t. sobie, acc. siebiejsi^, instr. sobq, loc. sobie). 

Examples: 

Direct ace. 0. Skaled|ylam si^. (I cut myself). 

Indirect dat. 0. Zrobila sobie herbaty. (She made herself some tea). 

Indirect instr.. 0. Zachwycala si^ sobq;. (She admired herself). 

Indii-ect prep. 0. M6wila do siebie. (She talked to herself). 

It is worth mentioning that the reflexive forms are identical for all persons, 
all gender and number distinction being lost: 

cf. Skaleczyiam si^ (I cut myself) 

On skaleczyi si^ (He cut liimself). 

A distinction sliould be made between the occmxeuces of the reflexive 
pronouns in the accusative or genitive (si^), fmictioning as tjie direct object, 
and the uses of the enclitic particle si^, accompanying a number of intransitive 
verbs, e.g. smiac si^ (laugh), bawic siQ (play), etc. 

• A formally reflexive constrg^ion is frequently used with inanimate subjects 
when no mention is given to the **performer" of the action: 

Waza si^ sthikla (The vase got broken). 
Samochod si^ zatrzymal (The car stopped). 

The reflexive particle siQ is also found in impersonal **subjectless'' sentences 
indicating an action \vith no regard to the performer: 

Tu mowi si§ po polsku (Polish is spoken here). 
(Note that with the subject expressed the verb would not take the particle 

The reflexive pronoun siebiefsi^ may imply reflexive meaning or, sometimes, 
with the subject in the plural, a reciprocal meaning: 

Oni oszukujr^ si^. 

cf. English: 1) They cheat themselves. 

2) They cheat each other. 

2.5. Some of the personal pronouns occurring in the object fimctions have 
alternative forms in the dative and accusative, tlic so-called longer or full 
forms, and shorter or enclitic forms ^*^: 

Nominative: Dative: Accusative: 
ja (I) mnie/mi mnie/nii^ 

ty (you) tobie/ci ciebie/ci^ 



^0 Actually there is also the third form in the 3rd person sg. and pL (e.g. 7iiego, niej, 
nitmu etc.) used only and always after propositions. 
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on (he) 
ono (it) 



jemu/mu jego/go 

jcmu/mu je 

sobie siebie/si^ 



Generally speaking, with respect to the aeeiisative case, the sliorter forms 
are the common ones, with the exception of the 1st person sg. (Pisarkowa 
1968: 188). The full pronominal forms are used in the initicil position in a sen- 
tence, or after prepositions, or when giveji extra stress (Klemensiewicz 1962: 
84- 89): 

cf. Widzielismy go (We saw liini). 

Jego widzieli^my na idicy (We saw him in the street). 
Widzielismy jego a nie ja (We saw him and not her). 

In dative ease objects the use of the longer and shorter forms is optional to 
some extent in positions other than the initial one. The longer forms are oblig- 
atory in initial positions and after prepositions governing the dative case: 



In the following section an attempt will be made to bring out some cor- 
respondences and dissimilcirities between the pronominal object structm'es in 
English and Pohsh, together with a few suggestions concerning the possibility 
of interference. 

3.1. A detailed examination of the lexical equivalence of pronouns occur- 
ring in object positions in EngHsh and Polish falls outside the domam of the 
present stud3\ It seems, however, that the choice of corresponding pronouns 
in each of the two languages offers little difficulty, since the uses of these pro- 
nouns appear to be fairly parallel. 

An a])parent contrast, however, occm's with respect to the selection of 
substitutes with relation to gender. Gender in English is mainly a matter of the 
choice of one of the three personal (or possessive) pronouns in the 3rd person 
sg.. dependent on the type of reference: animate mse. — he, animate fern.. — 
she, and inanimate — it (the principle sometimes being crossed by other con- 
siderations). In Polish, where gender is a gi-ammatieal Ccitegory apptying 
to a number of pronouns, the pronomi must show agi'cement in grammatical 
gender with its referent. For instance, the equivalence of 3rd person pronouns 
in the object forms is as follows: 



Jemu nikt nie moze pomoc (Nobody can help him). 
Walczyli przcciwko niemu (They fought against him). 



3. CONTKASTIVE ANALYSIS 
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ALsc. jeinu/mu, jego/go, (^t( 
Xout, joinii/mii. jo, etc. 
FcMu. jn. qU\ 

3,2. As rcti'iU'ils fonual rquivaloncc^ f)('tli(' objcM't foiislnictious in the two 
]aiiguag(\s it has Ixuni slu)Wii tl\at the basic (Hstiiictioii Wiww^w direct — i)uU- 
recl ol)j(M-ts is rcH-ogiiiztHl botii in English and PoHsb grammars. It should be 
(Miiphasi'/cd, howcvej'. tiiat thviv is by no jueans a ono to ono convspondcnce 
betwocntho n/sjK't-tivc in ti)o two iaugnagos. If ])assivization is cmployod 

as th(^ basic tf^sl for id(Mititying the direet ()!)ject it can be observed, for iustatur . 
that the EngHsit direct object may follow a ])j'e])usition, which does not hoki 
tnie for Polish: 



of. 



Hk^n' sciit {'or him. 
He was sent for. 



Poslali ])() ]nego. 



A uumbcj' of English A^crl^s, transitive and followed by a dircM*t object, 
eorres})ond to intransitive vcubs in Pohsh: 
ef. 



She 



,)ed 



(V+i)ii', 0.) = Ona mi ])omogk (V+Ind. dat. 0.) 



I was helped i)y lu^r. 

Some E!iglish ])r(^j)osit ional objects correpond to .]\)lish indirect noii-]3j'e- 
])ositiona[ instrumental objects (see 2,:],). 

fn view of sneh diserc^paiieies as presented above, it may be assunu^d thai a 
h^armn* of eaeii (»f the two lantrnagc^ is apt U) have some diffienlties Vith the 
ideiitilieation of ccjuivalent bul form.diy dijfercnt olj(v*l consi met ions. 

3.3. As hiis bct'U pointed out, PijIi^Ii, a highly inllecti()ii;d language, distin- 
guishes b(4we(Mi obj(H-ts also according' to case, w hcu'cas iMiglish has no such 
disthietions. T]icoreti(*ally, (/ne object '*abe form in JCnglish corres])on(],s to live 
ease forms in Polish: 



Emjlish 



Ohjrrf c;is(^ form 




g(Ml. 

dat, 
ac(\ 
instr 
•j)re]) 



Polish 

Object 
Oljjeet 
01)j(^et 
Object 

Loeativ(* Object 



Since all substantive proiunnis arc declinable, an English jcarncr of Polish, 
may face irnmciisc difficulties in making a correct choice ^in regard to the case 
In which the pronoun object should appear. 
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3.4. The same coucern.s the ju-ej^ositioual object, since various prepositions 
govern all dependent ease fovnis. some ot'them taking objects in more than one 
case with different nieai)iiig.s: 



of. Eufjlisli , Polish 

on bd (do, dla) niego (gen) 

again^U^^IIi::^^^ pj'zeciwko nieinu (dat) 

at — ^^;::^lniu na (o) niego (acc) 

behind-;;;;;;;;^^ za nim (instr) 

ow^^-""^'^^^^ na (o, pvzy) niin (loc) 



3.0. As is well known. English differentiates between various (i)ro)noini- 
nal sentence structnres n^ainly by ]>osition, whereas Polish primarily by case 
distinctions. .An ini])ortant contrast, then, is the significam-c oL' word order in 
.signalling the syntactic functions of the pronominal objects, h^nglish struc- 
tures disj)laying rigid ordering patterns, Polish, on the other hand, showing 
^rreater freedom of disposing of the pronomiiuil objects (ef. 1.3, and 2.3., 
respectively). In lilnglish the pronoun usually follows the verb, almost alway.s 
directly, fn Polish the position ty])ical of the prononiinal object appears to be 
aUo that after the verb, yet the pos.sibility of extensive frc(^ variation is com- 
monly recogni'/ecl. For example, the jn'onominal direct object in Polish is 
([uite likely to be shifted to tlu^ initial position: 

cf. Powiem ci wsx.\stUo, ([ will tell you everything) 

i»r \^s/.ystko ei powi(Mn, 

;in English such dcparturf from the fundamental ordering is significant and 
recpiires a special phrase-si^pai'ation by means of intonation, whci'cas in Polish 
it is iu)t relevant syntactically. 

ft should be remembered that X\\v jH>sitioning of the Polish ]>ronouns, com- 
moidy eiu'litie in tlu^ objiM-t functions, is sul)jcct to stress re(iuir(Mnents, Con- 
se(pientl\, a proiH)un may (M^en intervene between the t\\'o parts of the com- 
posite predicate, which is im])0ssible in English, 

Jutro b^Hl/ies/ t(> mial (You will have that tmuorrow). 

As regards tlHMloubleoi)jcct senteiu-e ty])es it can be noticed that the Eng- 
li>sh constructions usually follow well-established ordering ])a.tt(M;ns. whereas 
Polish constructions reveal gr(Nit flexibility in the dis])osing of pronominal 
objects (see 1.3. aiul 2.3.). 

Considering all this, it seems that in English errors are likely to be made in 
word-ordering witli respect to the positions of pronominal objects. 
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3.6. Attention should be drawn to the use of some dative pronominal object 
structures in Polish, which correspond to non-object constructions in Enghsh. 
The personal pronomi often occius in the so-called *'subjectless" sentences, 
where, formally, it performs the function of the dative object: 

iitil mi go bylo (I was sony for him). 

Bylo mu zimno (He was cold). 

Chce mi si§ spac (I am sleep}''). 

etc. 

As can be seen, this dative object finds a subject equivalent in English. 

Another, extremely common ty[)e of the dative object is the so-called 
'^dative of interest'' (Klemensiewicz 1968: 42 - 43). With intransitive verbs 
this structm'e occurs only in Polish, being no longer found in Modern English. 
It usuall}'^ coiTcsponds to English possessive structraes: 

XJmarla mu matka (His mother died). 
Zginf^l mi zegarek (My watch has been lost). 

With some verbs this construction is occasionally found also in English although 
-the possessive form is more regular: 

cf. Patrzyl jej w oczy — He looked her in the eyes. 

but: The occulist looked in her eyes. 

It seems that English learners of Polish might tend to extend the distri- 
bution of possessive pronoims to contexts usually employing the ^'dative 
of interest''. 

3.7. Some points should be raised with respect to the reflexive object and 
the use of reflexive forms in the two languages. In both languages the same con- 
straints are placed upon the identity of the subject and object forms, requiring 
that the reflexive pronoim is used in the object fimction (cf. 1.7. and 2.4.). It 
mu-Rt be observed, however, that in Enghsh the reflexive pronoun is frequently 
dispensed with, whereas in Pohsh its occun'ence is obligatory: 

cf. He washed and dressed. 

Umyl si^ i ubral. 

In view of tlie fact that Polish makes an abimdant use of the reflexive 
foi ms also with intransitive verbs, the Polish learner of English may tend to use 
the reflexive pronouns with a t3'^)ieal frequency, whereas the English, learner 
of Polish ma}^ tend to omit the reflexive pronouns that are not parallelled in 
comparable English ex|3ressions. 

It should also be noted that the two languages differ in the use of pronouns 
ex})ressing tlic reciprocal relationships. English differentiates between the 
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reflexive and reciprocal formally (by means of dififerent prouoxms), whereas 
Polish Tises one common pronominal form to denote both relationships (cf. 
1.8. and 2.4.). 

It is worth noting that the reflexive prouotui will occur in Polish also in the 
contexts where English uses a simj)le pronoun, namely, in prepositional phrases 
with an adverbial function; 

cf. Patrzyla prosto przed siebie. 

She looked straight in front of her. 

3.8. Snmining up the results of the anal^^sis it shonld be stated that the 
jn'onouxinal object constructions in English and Polish are basically compa- 
rable, frequently equivalent with respect to lexical meaning and formal simi- 
larities. The most essential contrasts brought out in the analysis concern the 
means uf expressing various object relationships (case distinctions, positionmg, 
eoiTelation of forms), essentially different in the two languages. A few points 
liave been raised with regard to px^onominal object structmes not parallelled 
formally in the eoii-esponding striictures of the other language. It seems, 
however that the formuJation of a j)redietion of difHciilty or error should be 
supported by f^ome moi'e direct applieations of psycholinguistic theory. 
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ATTITUDINAL ADJECTIVES IN ENGLISH AND POLISH 



Alicja Wot^OSZYK 
Adam Mickiewicz UniversUu, Pozmn 

The task of the present paper is to classify attitudinal adj(3etives in EngHsh 
and Polish, present tlieir syntactic featiu-es, and compare the relations between 
attitudinal adjectives of these two languages. The model wloicli will be fol- 
lowed in the paper is that of Fillmore's as described in the article "The Case 
for Case" (cf. Fillmore 1968) and modified by D.Terrence Langendoen (1969) 
and Ekk(^hard Konig (1970). The cases wliich have been found useful in the ^ 
description of these hingniages and which A\ill be most often used lun'c are the 
following: 

Agent (A) — the animate^ perceived instigator of the action identified 
by the verb. 

Objective (0) — the somantically most neutral role, the case of any noun 
whose role in. the action or .state identified by the verb i« identified 
by t\\Q semantic interpretation of the vc^b itself. 

Experieneer (E) — tlic entity which receives, accepts, experiences or utulef- 
goes tlic effect of an action. 

Instrument (I) — the immediate cause. 

(ef. Konig 1970: 61) 

The Ibrmations lalcen into consideration here are the following: 

1) Equi NP Deletion — wliieh deletes the NP in the embedded sentence 
identical to the Np of the matrix sentence. 

2) Subject Raising Ti-ansformation — wliich raises the subject NP of the 
embedded into the matrix sentence and makes it the derived subject of fhe 
whole complex structure. 
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3) Extraposition Ti'ansformation — wlilch copies a clause at the end of a 
clause in which it is contained and deletes the original clause or replaces it by a 
pronoun "if' (in English). 

Let us analyse English attitudiual adjectives to show their syntactic and 
semantic peculiarities. We shall adopt Elckehard Konig's manner of jM-esenta- 
tion from his description of English and German attitudinal adjectives in 
''Adjectival Constructions in English and German. A Contrastive Analysis." 
(1970). 

The class of English attitudinal adjectives consists of such items as fol- 
lowing: careless, clever, crazy, absurd, foolish, mean, silly, {un)wise, rttde, polite, 
sensible, mad, stupid, noble, naive, rash, perceptive, bold, civil, ungrateful, 
honest, just; all of them judging or describing human behaviour. Two more could 
be added: false and splendid but the imperatives of these are very odd. 



Attitudinal adjectives may occur in imperatives: 
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El. Be honest! 

E2. Don't be stupid! 

They can also co-occm- with the progi'essive asj^ect of the present tense: 

E3. John is being imgi'ateful. 

The above examples show that attitudinal adjectives have Agent as one of 
their arguments. This argument is reahzed as John in the series of the examples 
below. These, at the same time, are the constructions which define the class 
of attitudinal adjectives in English. 

' E4a. It was rude of John for him to insult me in front of all these people. 
E4b. It was rude of John that he insulted me in front of all these people. 
E4c. It was rude of John to insult me in front of all these people. 
E4d. Lisulting me in front of all these people was rude of John. 
E4e. It was rude for John to insult me in front of all these people. 
E4f. Jolni was rude to insult me in front of all these people. 
E4g. John rudely insulted me in front of all these people. 

Attitudinal adjectives have certain selectional properties. They may choose 
Agent as one of their arguments. The embedded clause in the above sentences 
may be analysed as Objectives. Experiencer may be another argument that 
can be selected by attitudinal adjectives. 

E5. She was very unkind to me. 

Two subgrouj^s of attitudinal adjectives may be distinguished. Adjectives 
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like tvisG or hold are two j^Ihcc pi-edicates and may comi)iue witli Agenis and 
Objeftives. Their arguinont sti-ucture is rc'prc\scM\t('d as follows: 

wise I- (A20)] (of. Koaig 1970: 78) 

Wlu-ther or not A i.s 0])tional deju'iids on the choiee of Equi NP Deletion or 
Subject Raising in the dee]) analysis of, let us say. E4f. The interlocking pa- 
rentiieses mean tiuit at least one element in the ])aventheses inust be selected 
ti)ough botii may be. Noun phrases with the funetion Objective nuist be re- 
Avritten as S. as is the case in the embedded seiitenees in E 4. 

Aceoi'dingto Konig adjectives which involve a certain ''morar' component 
.such as mean, nasifj conld be analysed as three-j)lace ])i'edicates. In his opiiuoii 
however, tiiey cannot combine with three arguments. On the other hand exam- 
])les sucii as 

John was mean to me to insult me in front of all those people. 

show titat Www are gi'ammatical sentences in which adjectives like 7ne(m or 
-nasty can eombiiie Avith three arguments their order being as follows: AEO. 

The senteuces listed under p]4 have undergone certain transformations. 
In E4a. b. c. d and e the Objective has been subjeetivalized; E4a. b, e and e 
have undergone Extra])osition: in E4a and b the .second NP John has been pro- 
}ninaiizcd. E4c and d are the result of the Equi XP deletion. In E4a and E4c 
•tl^<. I^'or — to compkMuentizci' has been inti-oduced. A\'e may assume that no 
Agent lias been selected for the u\atrix sentence in the underlying stiiietiu'e of 
FAW 

S 




John insult me 

ivif eouid id.so l)e derived from this underlying .structure by im^ans of vSubjeet 
lt;d^ing ti-ansformation. wlicj'e the suhject XP John of the embedded sentence 
liectuues the subject of the whole comi)lex senteiu'e. 

If we iissume that in K4f the Agent has been chosen as subject in.stctid of 
a;^:?nung that the Agent is unsi)ecifie(l. we shall avoid the jiossiblc difference 
in iti^'auing between K4f and the ])reeecling sentences. Otherwise avc can assume 
th«-iT E4f implied thai John was unaware of his rude action or that he did not 
ini )id it. 
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If subjects are choseai from the set of cases associated with a particular 
predicate a certain order of priovitj^ sliould be observed. In n\ost cases the order 
is A, E, I, 0, etc... For most adjectives, however, attitndinal adjectives in 
particular the order of priority for snbjectivalization is 0, A. 

In E4f the Agent was chosen as subject, for reasons explained above. 
The following transformations are tlms aj)plied to A in the course of deriA^a- 
tion of E4f: first. Agent Johji is snbjectivalized, then the NP John of the einbed- 
ded sentence is deleted by the application of Equi NP deletion. This transforma- 
tion is obhgatory when the Agent is chosen as .subject. For-to complemeutizf^ 
is also automatically deleted fi'om the personal constniction. 

Seatences such us E4g differ in communicative function from the rest of the 
examples. One could assume that E4g is deleted from: 

E6. John insulted me in fi'ont of all these ])eoi)le and that was rude of him. 

\vhere that is the result of prosententialization. 

E4g includes information and comment; it can also be relativized: 

E7. John insulted mo in front of ail these people which Avas rude of liim. 

E4g includes an adverb. In Ei)glish oidy a subset of the list of attitudiual adjiM-- 
tives can form constructions like E4g and })ernnt adverb fonnatiou: coiirkohs, 
kind, 'polite, rude, generous. {mi)ivise. oplimisti(\ spnsihlc, selfish, naive, right, 
ridiculous, bold, ambitious, clever. 

An adjective in initial ])osition, not necessarily an n.ttitudinal on.(\ may })e 
senumtieally equivalent to an attitudiual disjunct or the same adjective as 
base. They may be analysed as su])erordinate ehuit^t^s to wliich Ihr n^liit(^d 
clauses are .subordirtated. They diffiT from disjuuets in thcit iliey are immobih^ 

(i) It is ADJECTIVE BASE (tliat) CLAUSE 

ESa. Strange, it \v7is liim, ])(«u. who hi.d ahvrys wtuited to th^ iv. 
E8b. Strjuigr" how he always \V'uit(Hl to ^^o th(Tc. 
E8e. ^'Strangely how he al'uays wan.tid lu go tliere. 

The above example^ are ve-'bless eljiuses witli zero Jt is. The next f\\;un])Ie is a 
clause with zero What is. 

(ii) What is ADJECTIVE, CLAUSE 

E9a. Strange, it was him. Don. who had always wanted to go there. 
E9b. What is strange, it was him, Don, who had always wtinted to go 
there. 

This clause corresponds to the following one: 

(iii) What is ADJECTIVE is (tliat) CLAUSE 
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ElO. What is strange is (tliat) it was liim, Don, who Imd always wanted 
to go there. 

What here coixesponds to which in: 

Ell. It was him, Don, who had alwaj^s wanted to go there which is strange. 

Adjective gi'oups with comparatives more or most also may be semantically 
equivalent to attitudinal disjuncts that have the same adjective bases and are 
similarly modified. 

El 2. Even more important, he may have reached the place by now. 



Attitudinal adjectives in Polish have the same semantic function as they 
hare in English. They describe contemporary human behaviom*. The follow- 
ing items belong to the class of attitudinal adjectives in Polish: 

Pi. uprzejmy, gi'zeczny, wi'azliwy, rozsq^dny, szalony, ghipi, nierozwazny, 
ordynamy, mq,dry, szlachetny, niewdzi^czny, naiwmy, odwazny, 
podly, uczciAvy. 

Attitudinal adjectives may occm* in the following constructions: 

P2a. To bylo bardzo ordyname ze strony Piotra, ze nas obrazil. 

P2b. To bylo bardzo ordynarne ze strony Piotra — obrazic nas. 

P2c. Obrazenie nas bylo bardzo ordyname ze strony Piotra. 

P2d. Piotr byl bardzo ordjmarny, ze nas obrazil. 

P2e. Piotr byl bardzo ordynarny obrazajq;C nas. 

P2f. Piotr ordynarnie obrazil nas. 

Let us test Polish attitudinal adjectives in the same way as we tested Enghsh. 
All attitudinal adjectives can occm m nnperatives: 

P3. Bq,dz grzeczny! 
P4. Nie bf};dz naiwny! 

This suggests that one of the arguments has the role of an Agent, which is 
realized as Piotr in all the P2 examples. The embedded clauses can also be 
analysed as Objectives. 

Attitudinal adjectives may also seject another argument — Experiencer. 

P5. Ola byla dla nuiie bardzo ^vyl•ozumiala. 
In many instances tlie word order in Polish is a matter of topicahzation. We 
could alfeo say: 

P6. Ola byla bardzo wyi'ozumiala dla mnie. 
or: P7. Ola dla nmie byla bardzo ^vyrozumiala. 
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Word order, however, is a matter of secondary importance since it is a surface 
stractiire. phenomenon. 

As in English or German, there are tiiree-place predicate attitudinal adjec- 
tives in PoHsh. They may co-occm* with Agents, Experiencers and Objectives. 
In Pohsh, as in English, there is a specific construction in which all the three 
arguments may be selected: 

P8. Piotr byi ordynarny wobec mnie obrazaj^ic mnie przy nich wszystkich. 

In both the languages, however, adjectives like loise and bold or rozsqdny are 
restricted from realizing tlii'ee arguments: 

P9. rozsqdny [-(A][0)] 

All the examples of the constructions in which the attitudinal adjectives 
may occur in Polish are similar or even equivalent as far as meaning is con- 
cerned. The only minor difference that can be noticed in conveying informa- 
tion is that between P2f. a^d..the rest of P2,. Examples P2a, b, c, cl, and e 
could hardlv serve as a means of informing somebod}'^ that Piotv was rude 
to us. This is assumed beforehand. Only sentence P2f. conveys this as some- 
thing new. 

Since all these examples are paraphrases of a certain underlying structxu'e 
it might be worthwhile to derive them frp.m one structure. The underlying 
structure for sentences like P2a, b, c, d, e may be represented as follows: 

Ph I. 

S 
I 

VP 

Pred Objective Agent 



bvlo ord^aiarne prep NP . ..mev NP 

I >\ \ 

S ze strony Piotra 



Piotr obrazil nas 

The question ma}' arise as to whether the imi^ersonal or j^ersonal construction 
should be taken as basic and what is the direction of the derivation. P.S. 
Rosenbaum's theory would be best applicable to Polish since in Polish, as 
well as in German, attitudinal adjectives can be nominalized in impersonal 
constructions but not in personal ones: 

PlOa, Byio niegrzeczne z jej strony spozniac si§ tak bardzo. 
; PlOb. Bylo brakiem-grzecznosci z jej strony spozniac si§ tak bardzo. 
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In Polish sentences P2a, b and (; the Agent has been subjectivalized and 
the sentences have undergone Extraposition. 

In a Polish sentence with, an emotive predicate like P2. there is a possibil- 
ity of substituting a participle for the construction ie+S (i.e. that+S) with 
no change in the meaning of .sucli a sentence. Both solutions arc possible 
because the sentences are derived from the same construction, cf. examples 
P2d and e. 

In E4b the second occiuTcnee of the noun phrase John has been pro- 
noininalized, whereas in Polish it is impossible for reasons of style. 

If the phrase marker PA / undergoes Ecjui NP Deletion we will get sen- 
tences like P2b and c. 

Ph 11. 



S 




Piotr obrazii nas^ 



If we apply Subject-Raising Transformation to this underlying structiue we 
may get sentences like P2e. Subject-Raising Transformation raises the sub- 
ject NP of the embedded sentence into the matrix sentence and makes it the 
derived subject of the whole complex structxu'e.^^This transformation occms 
fairly often in Polish. This nright, however, change the meaning of P2e, 
since the NP Piolr is moved out of an underl3^ing Objective, and^thcre is no 
Agent in the matrix sentence. One M'ould expect Piotr to be unaware of the 
fact that he wns rude. But there is no difference in nreaning between e and 
the rest of the examples, so w'e can assume that Agent in this sentence has 
been chosen as subject. The other solution would be to assume that no Agent 
has been selected for the matrix in the underlying .structure. The fir.st possibil- 
ity, however, is preferable and the transformations a])plied to Agent in. the 
course of derivation are: Subjcctivalization and Equi NP Deletion. 

In Polish the order of ])riorit}' fhr subjcctivalization is A, 0 since imi)ersonal 
constructions arc nmch rarer in Polish than in English. 

. Sentences like P2f. are derived from coordinated structures like the follow- 
ing: 

Pll. Piotr obrazii nas i to byio ord^marne z jego strony. 
to is the result of a prosentcntialization and corrcsi)onds to English thai. 
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Containing iiifornxation Piotr obrazil nas and a comment to bylo ordynarne 
zjego strony, the sentence is a ])arapha-ase oi P2f.. If it undergoes velativiza- 
tion, we will get; 

Pr2. Pioti' obrazil nas, eo bylo ordynarne z jego strony. 

- The Polish examples P2 from a to e show that there is a great deal of 
coiTCspondence between English and Polish as far as these constructions are 
concerned. It is, however, not always j)ossible when considermg a construc- 
tion of this type with a ceii.ain adjective in one language to predict that the 
resportivc constr.uction Avith the lexical eqiiivalent of that adjective will be 
acce])table in the other language. In both the languages there are irregularities 
in the distribution of the lexical items that occur in these constractions. 
Some adjectives may occiu* only in personal constructions {zly, oszxtkany) 
other only in impersonal ones {niepraiudopodobny , niewytlumaczalny), Incon- 
gi'uity may exist between structural correspondence and lexical correspon- 
dence between two languages even in case of two formally very similar con- 
structions. Sentences P2f and E4g may serve as the example. They are for- 
mally similar but in English attitudinal adverbs precede the verb, and in this 
respect differ from adverbs of maimer which usually follow intransitive verbs. 

El 3a. John generously contiibuted. 
El3b. John contributed generously. 

In Polish, however, since the word order is leas strict than in English, the 
corresponding adverbs follow the main verb and the indirect object, or they 
may occupy the initial position. They also resemble sentence adverbs and 
may cause structural ambiguitj^ e.g. 

Pi 3a. Jan szczodi-ze zaplacii robotnikom. 
Pl3b. Jan zaplacii robotnikom szczodrzc. 
Pi 3c. Szczodrze za,piacii Jan robotnikom. 

This may either be interpreted as manner or attitudinal adverbs. K tlaere is 
only one interpretation possible in such cases this will probably be due to 
certain selcctional restrictions between verbs aiid those two types of adverbs 
whicli arc not understood adequately at present. 

In Polish almost all attitudinal adjectives can form adverbs, and what 
follows, almost all of them are permissible in constructions Like P7. The only 
exception is a small group of adjectives expressing the state of mind: szalony, 
(as opposed to ''szah'Aczy''), postrzelony, wrazlhvy, rozezlony, rozivscieczony. 

In Polish as well as in English we can fijid adjectives in the initial position 
equivalent semantically to attitudinal disjuncts. 

P14. Dziwne to wiasnie on marzyi, zeby tarn pojechac. 
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Three groups may be distinguished here: 

(i) It is ADJECTIVE BASE (that) CLAUSE 

Pl4a. Dziwne, ze on zawsze marzyl, zeby tarn pojechac. 
Pl4b. Dziwnie, ze on zawsze inarzyl, zeby tarn pojecha6. 
but 

Pl4c. On dziwnie zawsze marzyl, zeby tarn pojechac. 

(ii) What is ADJECTIVE, CLAUSE 
may be represented in Pohsh by 

Pl4d. Co dziwne, to wla^nie on marzyl ... 
which may come from 

Pl4e. Co wydaje si§ dziwne, to wlasnie on marzyl ... 
with wydaje siq deleted. 

(iii) What is ADJECTIVE is (that) CLAUSE 

Pl4f. Co (jest) dziwne to to, ze marzyl aby tam pojechac. 
Co jest dziwne may also appear in the fuial position and correspond to English 
which is strange: 

Pl4g. To wlasnie on marzyl, zeby tam pojechac co g-^| dziwne. 

Adjectives in the comparative degrees may also occur in clauses as groups 
equivalent to attitudinal disjuncts: 

Pl4h. Co dziwniejsze, marzyl, zeby tam pojechac. 



Let us now sum up the similarities and differences between English and 
Polish attitudinal adjectives. 

1. English attitudinal adjectives co-occur with the Progressive Aspect of the 
Present Tense. There is no Progressive Aspect in Polish. 

2. Bi both the languages attitudinal adjectives may occur in imperatives. 

3. Both English and Pohsh attitudinal adjectives have certain selectional prop- 
erties, 'riiey may choose Agents, Objectives and Experiencers as their 
arguments. 

4. In Polish and in EngUsh attitudinal adjectives may be two- or three-place 
predicates. 

5. As far as the term ''subject'' refeiTing to underlying structm'es is concerned, 
there are two theories discussing the direction of the derivation of persona 
and impersonal constructions in English. In Polish P. S. Rosenbaum's 
theoiy is more applicable: personal constructions are derived fi'om im- 
personal ones. 

23 Papers and Studies v. II 
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6. In both^ the languages constructions resulting fi'om the application of 
Subject Haising transformation are fairly common. 

7. The order of priority for subjectivalization in the case of attitudinal ad- 
jectives is 0, A in English. In Polish it is' A, 0 since the impersonal con- 
structions are not so commonly used, as they ai'e in English. 

8. In both the languages attitudinal adjectives form two groups of which one 
can occur in personal constructions while the other occurs only in impersonal 
constructions. 

9. There are only subsets of the set of attitudinal adjectives which permit 
the formation of adverbs in ]both the^ languages. 
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ENGLISH AND POLISH VERB PHRASES 
OF THE STRUCTURE V+ADJ 
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Both in English and in Pohsh adjectives ^ can be used either attributively 
or predicatively, for instance: 

Eng. a big table, The table is big. 
Pol. diizy stoi, Stol jest duzy.- 

Among sentences of the structure 

]SrP+V+Adj 

the verbal element is the appropriate form of BE iii most cases. However, 
there are many instances of such sentences in which V#BE. 

In this paper, a tentative analysis of certain types of such sentences is 
attempted, along with a suggested classification of these types into several 
groups. Since more types of Verb Phi*ases of this structures appear in English, 
the division would apply to English sentences in all cases, whereas in Polish 
in some instances equivalents must be looked for among other sentence struc- 
tiu-es. For the same reason the English language will be given first here, since 
no Polish sentence type not having an equivalent in an English adjectival 
sentence — that is, a sentence in which the adjective is used predicatively — 
has been observed.^ 

^ For our purposes an adjective can be very informally defined as a word symboliz- 
ing "some attribute or quality possessed by the person or thing that a particular noun 
symbolizes" (Thomas 1965 : 151). Sec also S. Jodlowski (1971 : 153). No better defini- 
tion serving our purposes has been found. 

« Discussion of the problem: which adjectives in. both languages can be used only in 
one of these positions has been omitted here. See Bolinger (1967) and also Sm61ska (1969). 

3 In this paper, English phrases with preparatory it as well as English and Polish 
sentences with passive verb forms have been omitted. Only adjectives in the positive 
degree have been considered. 
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1. Graimuariaus do not agree on what s^aitactic value should be attached 
to the constituents of VPs in such sentences, nor according to what criteria 
such VPs should be classified. 

As far as the Enghsh language is concerried, a variety of terms, suggesting 
various apj^roaches, have been used. 

0. Jcspersen (1927: 355-404) distinguishes two basic kinds of j)redic- 
atives (in oiu discussion we shall only consider predicative combinations 
consisting of a verb and an adjective, not for instance a noun etc.): predic- 
atives of being and predicatives of becoming. Each of these gi'oups can in 
tium be divided into quasi -i^redicatives and (real) predicatives, the basis Tur 
suclr division being the fact that sentences with real predicatives are wholly 
or nearly comj)lete without the quasi -predicatives, whereas sentences with real 
predicatives are not complete without the predicatives, for instance: Pi*e- 
dicatives of Being a) quasi-predicative: She married young; b) predicative: 
She looks pale; Predicatives of Becoming a) quasi-predicative: She ivoidd grow 
up pretty: b) predicative: She turned pale.'^ 

T. Grzebieniowski (1964: 189 - 190) in a way follows Jespersen in his 
description, this time dividing VPs into three categories on the basis of the 
fimction played by the verbs: 1) VPs with linking verbs with their original 
meaning preserved: He fell silent (?); 2) VPs in which the predicate is both 
complemented and exi^anded: He looks healthy; 3) VPs in which the predicate 
is expanded: He lived poor and he died poor, 

A. Reszkiewicz (1963: 7, 34, and 38) in defining Main Sentence Elements 
in Modern English makes use of two basic concepts: connotation and deter- 
mination. Among twelve main sentence elements he discusses two i^articuhu* 
ty])es of adjectival PVs and applies the terms Secondai*y Subject Complement 
(Po) to Adjs in sentences like He seems/looks happy, and Secondary Predicative 
Appositive (Ao) to Adjs in sentences like She married young. 

A. S. Hornby (1956: 68 - 69 and 119 - 124) only discusses the so-called 
Subject X Verb x Subject Comi^lement combinations (He seemad much older) 
and he distinguisJies an entire group of VPs in wliich V=Inclioativo Verb 
{The leaves are tnryiing hromn). 

X. W. Francis (1958: 343 - 346 and 318) distinguishes VPs in which Adjec- 
tiv(\s complement verbs (referred to as Linlcing Verbs), as in The man seemed 
hungry, The vjeather turned cold, and VPs in which Adjs modify verbs, as in 
The show fell flat. The cMldren ran ivild. 

E. H. Zandvoort (1962: 197 - 198) talks only about predicative adjectives: 
She kept very quiet, The dog loent mad. 

M. Ganshina and JsT. Vasilevskaj^a (1953: 278 - 281) divide the whole bulk 



* In Analytic Syntax predicatives of becoming are called Predicatives of Result, 
i. e., treated like "objects of result" (Jespersen 1937 i 38 • 39). 
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of such VPs into two major groups: VPs ^vith linking verbs and VPs with 
Double Predicates. In the first gi-oup there are three subgi-oups, i.e., linking 
verbs of being, as in He looked pale, liiilting verbs of remaining (in a certain 
state), as in He remained pale, and modal Ihiking verbs, as in He seemed pale. 
Double Predicatives can be found in sentences such as The moon rose red. 

0. Thomas (1965: 123 - 125) dicicusses only VPs with Copulative Verbs as 
one of the foiu* possible types of verbs, i.e., transitive, intransitive, BE and 
copulative distinguishing in tiu'n five possible gi'oups: 1) verbs of the .senses 
(smell, taste) feel, ...), 2) verbs of appearance {appear, look, seem, ...), 3) verbs 
of action (groto, turn, ...), 4) becmne and 5) stay and remain. 

This short smvey is representative in that all grammarians (among those 
who consider English VPs of the structiu'e V+Adj) notice the difference 
between VPs such as in (1) She seemed young and in (2) She mmried ymmg. 
Yet they fail to differentiate among the various phrase types within (1). If a 
classification is attempted, it is only a simple grouping of VPs according to 
verbs appearing in those VPs. 

As far as the Polish language is concerned, the traditional approach seems 
to be favored by Z. Klemensiewicz (1939: 34 and 65) who in sentences such 
as Pogoda zrohila si^ ladna claims the presence of Iqcznik (copula) and orze- 
cznik (predicative), and in sentences sixch as Wracam do domit pomiry the 
presence of verb and przydawka orzekajqca (predicative attribute), or, using 
somewhat different terminology, przydawka okolicznikowa (adverbal attribute) 
(Doroszewski and Wieczorkiewicz 1961: 200). 

K. Pisarkowa (1965) represents a totally different point of view, namely 
that the function of Adjs in VPs of the type discussed here has never been 
coiTectly defined and understood, since all the grammarians so far have 
failed to notice the completely unique internal struct xu'e of such clauses, in 
which Adjs do not fmiction as any of the traditionally accepted sentence 
j[jiu'ts, i.e., subject, verb, ohjoot, modifier or- adverbial. She distinguishes tlnee 
main types of copula in such sentences: Iqcznik klasyczny (classical copula), 
as stawac siQ, Iqcznik nieklasyczny (non-classical copula), as loydatoac siq, and 
pseudo-lqcznik (pseudo-copula), as toracac, lezec. In*sentences with copulas 
other than classical copulas adjectives do not fimction as predicate adjectives. 
K. Pisarkowa invents the term okreMenie predykaiytone (]">redicative modifier) 
to accoimt for adjectives (or NPs which may occupy the same s^aitactic 
position) appearings in such VPs and she claims the existence of a predicative 
non-claiLse-producing relationship, as secondary to the main clause -produc- 
ing relationship of Subject and Verb, in sentences of the structme NP+V+ 
Adj, where V is different from any classical copula. 

Although this study reveals many hiteresting points about predicative 
constructions in Polisii, it does not discuss in greater detail the differences 
among the various types of adjectival VPs with pseudo-copulas. 
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2. In this paper several general assumptions have been made to allow for 
the tentative classification of English and PoUsh sentences of the structure 
]SIP+V+Adj, where V is different from BE: 

(1) Sentences of the structiu'e NP+BE+Adj can be perceived as ^^neutral" 
or '^'unmarked", since they only carrj^- the information that there is an NP 
such that this NP can be modified by an Adj. Any sentence of the structure 
KP+V+Adj, where V=BE is ''coloiu'ed" or ''marked'' in that it carries some 
additional information concerning semantic and syntactic relations among 
these three elements in a sentence. 

(2) Among all sentences of the structiu'e discussed here two major types 
can be distinguished: 

A. sentences which are basically one-predicate sentences. 

B. sentences which in fact are two predicate sentences. They can always 
be paraplirased as sentences consisting of two clauses, one of them 
of the structm-e NP+BE+Adj or NP+EECOME+Adj. 

(3) Any new information mentioned in (1) can be best accoimted for in 
terms of the ways in which either sentences of (2) A are related to some con- 
textual point of reference or claixses of (2) B are related to each other. 

Since different sets of criteria have to be emploj^ed to account for one- 
predicate sentences and two -predicate sentences these two major groups will 
be discussed separately. 

2.1. One-predicate sentences 

Group I Type: Eng. She grew suspicious. 

Pol. (Ona) zrobila si§ podejrzliwa. 

The only additional information — that is, different from the information 
that there is an NP such that this NP can be modified hy an Adj — to be 
ioxmd in such sentences is that at some point in the past, present or future, 
referred to in the context, NP+BECOME+Adj, and that in the period 
prior to this point of reference NP+NOT BE+Adj. To J. Lyons (1968: 397) 
such sentences are instances of ''a more general aspectual opposition which 
might be called static and dynamic". Thus, BE sentences ure rendered as 
static and BECOME sentences as dynamic. 

Examples both in English and in Polish arc numerous. What is uaore 
interesting i^the fact that while in both languages in some cases the choice 
either of the construction Vbecome+ instance Eng. to growlbecome red, 
Pol. zrobic si^ czerwmym) or V=(BECOME-f Adj) (for instance Eng. to 
redden, Pol. poczerwicniec) is possible, the English language prefers the ad- 
jectival construction, and the Polish language chooses its verbal counter- 
part. The choice often depends on style, for instance: Pol. Posmutnial but 
Zrobil si^ {jakU) srnutny i zdenerwotvany. 
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The variety of verbs to be iised in sucli sentences is also much greater 
in English {grow, become, turn, get, come, go, fall, run, tvear) whereas in Polish 
only a few verbs are available (stawac siq, robic siq, and stac siq). It must be 
remembered that selectional I'estrictioiis play an impoi-tant part in these 
sentences. That applies mainly to English VPs, but even in English in some 
instances there is the possible choice of two or more verbs: 
Eng. vShe became (grew, got) suspicious. 

vSumming up, we may say that the following list of equivalents in both 
languages can be suggested: 

(1) Vi,ecomo+Adj only 

Eng. She grew sxispicious. 

Pol. (Ona) zrobila si§ podejrzliwa. 

(2) Vb„eon,o+Adj/V=(BECOME+Adi) 

Eng. The ink tiu'ns black when it dries. 

The ink blackens when it diies. 
Pol. Atrament robi si§ czarny, gdy schnie. 

Atrament czemieje, gdy schnie. 

(3) V=(BECOME+Adj) only 

Eng. Fruit goes rotten /rots in hot weather. 
Pol. Owoce psujq. si^ w czasie upahi. 
Group II Type: Eng. He remains poor. 

Pol. ( Jak byl ghipi, tak i) pozostal ghipi. 

The only additional information to be foxuid in sentences of this type is 
that at some i^oint in the past, present or future, referred to in the context, 
KP+CONTINTJE TO BE + Ad j, and that in the period prior to this moment 
of reference NP+BE+Adj. 

Pei^has some additional inforrYiation can be obtained here, namely that 
fi*om the speaker's point of view there are reasons to believe that at the 
moment' of reference NP+MIGHT NOT BE+Adj for instance: Evertjthing 
changed but she remained poor (although there were reasons to believe that 
since all the other things, changed, her condition would change as well). 
Otherwise, if not for this xuiderlying assumption, why not use the ''neutral" 
or ''immarked'' construction NP+BE+Adj? 

Examples are fai' less numerous than in the previous group. In Enghsli 
only ioMr verbs fit the pattern: rertiain, stay, keep and perhaps continue. In 
Polish only two such verbs have been well studied, i.e. pozostawaclpozostac; 
however, a different construction is generally preferred: NP+BE4-Adverb+ 
Adj, where Adverb: nodal, ciqgle, for instance: 

Eng. He (still) remanis poor. 

Pol. (On) jest nadal biedny/ubogi. 
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Other Polish eqiiivalonts of such Enghsh sentences are also possible. Some 
English sentences of the structiu'o NP+BE+Adj have as their most freqiicnt 
ecpivalents Polish sentences of the structure NP+V and the same applies 
to corresponding constructions with slay and remain, for instance; 

Eng. She remained silent. 
Pol. (Ona) nadal milezala. 

Slimming up we in ay Scay that these tAVO types of sentences differ fi'om 
BE sentences only in one respect: ATTRIBUTE is perceived as a feature of 
marked diu'ation, i.e. it can cither start being an NP's featni'e, or it can con- 
tinue being an NP's featiu'e. Although syntactically the sentence pattern 
remains unchanged, a different set of verbs has to be used. Actually, these 
verbs are only dynamic variants of BE. 

In all such sentences the presence of an adjective is obligatory. ^ 

2.2. Two-predicate sentences 

Such sentences must be analysed in terms of the relationship between two 
claiises appearing in the deep structwe; 

(1) all such sentences must be analysed as consisting in fact of two 
clauses: VERB clauses: VERB clause and ADJECTIVE clause. 

(2) the VERB clause can have either the structure: 

A. NP+V+NP/IT or 

B. NP+V 

(3) the ADJECTIVE clause can have either the structxu*e: 

A. NP+BE+Adj or 

B. NP+BECOME+Adj 

(4) in some sentences anatysed into verb clause of the structm^e NP+ 
V+NP/IT and ADJECTIVE clause dittcrent NPs appear as subjects of 
the two clauses. In utrtier sentences the same NP appears as subjects. 

(5) in all sentences with two different NPs as subjects of the clauses, 
VEKB clause verbs differ from verbs appearing in the smface structure of the 
sentences. 

(6) iji all sentences analysed into VERB clause of the structm'e NP+ 
+ V+NP/IT and ADJECTIVE clause the VERB clause NP must be marked 
as *'human'7''^^i'^"^^l"- 



^ Because of the limitocl scope of tho paper discussion of the problem which of the 
traditional parts of speech can occupy this syntactic position has been omitted. 

As for optional as opposed to obligatory appearance f)f the third sentence eiernent 
(besides NP and V) in such sentences, see O. Jespersen (1927 : 358), A. Reszkiewio// 
(1963: 34 and 38) and K. Pisarkowa (1965 : 98). 
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(7) all the sentences of (0) have the obligatory stnictiu*e NP+V+Adj; 
in other sentences the })resence of Adj is oj)tional. 

Group III Ty])e: Eng. He pla>-.s dead. 

Pol. (On) ndaj(» niezywego. 

Structiu'c: 

XP,+V4.rr-NP,--BE + Adj 

Description: 

(1) In both chuiyes, the same XP ap])ears as subjects. 

(2) The NP must ])e marked as "human'7''i^ninial." 

(3) Both clauses have the same temporal conditions, 

(4) The same verb appears in the VERB clause, as in the surface struc- 
ture of the sentence: 

lie plays ("IT"') that he is dead. 
On udajc (''TO''), ze jest uiezywy. 

In order to account for tlie surface structm*e of the sentence, one of the 
identical XPs is deleted, ''IT" is deleted, and any function that can be j^la^-ed 
l)y BE is taken over by the V. Therefore, we get: 

NPi + V-M^^ + Ad j 

je plays dead 

On udaje niezywego 

English verbs to appear in such sentences are pirn/, sham and feel while 
in Polish we find, for instance, udawac, pozoivac {7ia). nivamc {siq) [za). rzuc 
{siq) (^tc, in such constructions, 

But another problem arises: Polish may suggest that these sentences 
are actually ecpial to sentences of quite a diffei-ent surface structure, i.e., 
XPj-t-V+NPo+Adj where the second NP is a reflexive pronoun correS])ond- 
ing to the first NP. as in Eng. He considers', counts himself iinlnchj. 

Therefore, the only Polish sentences in which there is no trace of the 
deleted NP in the surface structui'C are sentences with udcnvac and pozowac: 
Pol. On udaje niqszrzqsliivegoi'pozuje na naiumego. 

Since Polish exami)lcs seem more numerous here, the English equivalents- 
nuist be looked for. On the whole, in English we either get equivalent acljectival 
constructions, for instance: 

Pol. (On) ezuje si^* nieszez^sliwy. 
Eng. FTc feels miserable. 
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or the ali'eady mentioned constructions with reflexive pronoun preserved in 
the stu'face structure, for instance: 

Pol. (On) uwaza si§ za bogatego. 
Eng. He considers himself rich. 

or sentences of the structm'e of the paraplirase, for instance: 

Pol. (On) udaje niewinnego. 

Eng. He pretends (that) he is innocent/He pretends to be innocent. 
Two^other interesting points should be noted; 

(1) It has abeady been decided that in such sentences the presence of 
Adj is obligatory ^ and yet it is possible to say in Polish: (On) udaje. But 
then, it seems, the verb udawac is used in a slightly different meaning (some- 
thing like *'He is not seriotis, he does not mean it"), which corresponds exactly 
to the English verb pretend, as in You are only pretending (bufe compare 
Eng. ^He feels'., Pol. *(0w) cztije siq.). 

(2) One special type of English sentences with feel, i.e., certain sentences 
referring to someone's physical experiences or emotions, such as / fell cold, 
I feel sad (although the last sentence might also be translated as Ozujq siq 
smutny) always have as their Polish equivalents so-called impersonal sen- 
tences* Jest, mi zimno, jest mi sm^Uno.'^ 

Group IV Type A. Eng. The man looked hungry. 

He seemed pale. 
Pol. M§zczyzna wygl^dal na glodnego. 
(On) wydawal si§ blady. 

Structure: 

NPi+PERCEIVE+IT : NPo+BE+Adj 

Description: 

(1) Each clause has a diffcronu NP as a subject. 

(2) The VERB clause NP must be marked as ''human". 

(3) Both clauses have the same temporal conditions. 

(4) The verb in the VERB claupo is different from the one appearing in 



* For the concepfc of subjoctloss impersonal seatences see Z. KIemenaie\vicz (1969: 

37). 

' AH such aenteaces, i.e. I feel cold etc., can bo derived from I feel : J am cold, and 
sentences of the I am cold type are always rendered as the alrestdy mentioned impersonal 
sentences. Since this paper is devoted to VPs with Vs other than BE only, the type I am 
cold will not be discussed here. 
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thr siirfaco stnictiiiv of the s(Mit(MU*(': tho siufaco stnictiu'o verb iiuist in fact 
be treated as a merger of PERCEIVE and BE.« 

In order in aeeoinvt for the siirfaee stnietiu*e of tlie .senteuee, tlie XP of 
the VERB elause i.^ deh'ted. TV ' i.^ delett^l and PERCEIVE and BE merge 
logetlun* to give tlie sm-fju-e strueliu'e verli. ^riiereibre we get: 

pi<:iu4<:[VR-i-K * ^^t':^ - -''^'^ ^^'^i 

He secMUs pale 
On wvduje .si? blady 



jMiglisli verbs to 5ipj)eaj- in sneii sentences are .seem. Iool\ appear. In 
polish \v<- lind injiUiirnr s'u^, uij(}}(idav> na, Hvhudzic za in sueli sentences. 

'ryj)e 15: l']ng. Tiie pj'0i)ii(U'y jxroved tj-ne. 

Pol. Przcj)owie(hiia okazala si<^' j)ra\vdzi \va/pra\vdQ. 

Sentences with Eng. prove, [appear). Pol. okazac siq. also belong to Groni) 
IV, since ali tiie j)()ints disensscd in connection with .sentences of frroiip IV, 
Ty])e A hold ti ne foj- sentences of Tyj)e B, with one excej>tion: another verb 
4ij\pears in the VERB ch-.i«'^, i.e., jiot PERfM^IVE, bat S^PATE^: 

STATE -i- j)( : XP, - BE + Adj 



The prophecy proved true 



Przepowiednia okazahi si? praivdziwa 

Oronj) V Ty])e: Eng. Roses sinell sweet. 

Yon look beantiful. 
Yoiu* cpiestion sounds interesting. 
Silk feels .sniooth. 
Siigar tastes sweet. 
Pol. — (no Polish Adjectival scnten(^es of this structure 
in this gron})) 

'Struetiire: 

XP,+V+XPo : XP,+BE+Adj 



• Thcso aro semantic approximations wliicli aie not entirely adequate. 

• See 8. 
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Description: 

(1) Each clause has a different NP as a subject. 

(2) The NPj of the VERB clause must be marked as •'^human'/^^immar^ 

(3) Both clauses have the same temporal conditions. 

(4) The verb in the VERB clause is different from the verb appearing 
m the siu-face structure of the sentence in that it is the transitive counterpart 
of the corresponding intransitive verb of the senses: 

smelli (intransitive) smelU (transitive) 
look^o ^.c;ee 
sound „ -^hear 

fcelj „ -vfeelo 

taste J ^tastCa 

In order to account for the surface structure of these sentences, the NP 
of the VERB clause is deleted; one of the two identical NPs is deleted and 
the remaining NP becomes the sui-face subject of the sentence. Any function 
that can be played by BE is taken over by the transitive V of the senses, 
which then becomes the intransitive V of the senses. Therefore, we get: 




Roses smell sweet 



When compared to BE sentences, they differ in that the additional infor- 
mation they convey is which of the five human/animal senses has been employed 
to obtain the knowledge of NP+BE+Adj. This should not be taken literally, 
since for instance The sentence sounds interesting does not necessarily mean that 
the sentence has actually been uttered or heard. 

In Polish, whenever a corresponding intransitive verb of the senses \^ 
available (i.e. jyachniec, wyglqdac, brzmiec) English sentences are rendered a^ 
sentences of the structm-e NP+V+ Adverb, for instance: 

Pol. Roze pachna siodko. 
W^-glc^dasz pi^knie. 
Panskie pytanic brzmi interesujtico. 

Those adverbs are probably those manner adverbials which can be traced 
back to descriptive adjectives in a derivation (cf. Thomas 1965: 169 and 174). 
Otherwise, when no equivalent intransitive verb of the senses is available, 

Feel and look of this group are different from/eeZ and look of Groups III and IV 
respectively. 
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equivalent Polish sentences have the surface structure NP4-BE4-A(lj-i~\\'+X, 
for instance: 

Pol. Jcchvab jest ghulki w dotyku. 
Cukier jest slotlki w Kinaku. 

NS must be treated as Xouus generated ii-oru corresponding ti'ansitive 
verbs of the senses. 

Ending oiu* discussion of sentences of Orou})s m. and V. we must again 
point but that the ])resence of adjectives in all these sentences i.s obligatory. 

In the remaining CiroUj)s VrTiTurX'II, the ])rcsence of adjectives is optionaL 



Grou]3 VI 
Structure: 

Description: 



Tv])e: Eng. He came (home) sick. 
Pol. (On) wrck'il chory. 



XPi-^V 



(and) 



XP,+BE+Adj 



(1) The same NP ap])ears as subjects of these two clauses. 

(2) Both clauses have the same temi^oral conditions. 

(3) The same verb appears in the VERB clause as in the surface structure 
of the sentence: it can be practically an}^ verb of action or state. 

In order to account for the surface structme of the sentence, one of the two 
identical NPs is deleted and the remaining NP becomes the siu-face structure 
of the sentence. Any fiuiction that can be played by BE is taken over by the V. 
Therefore, we £ret: 



NP, 

He 
(On) 




^iJBE Ajij 



came (home) 
wrocil 



sick 
chory. 



Such sentences differ greatl}' from BE sentences in that apart fi-oju inform- 
ing that NP-}-BE + Adj, they also supply information as to what NP is doing or 
what is happening to NP. 

In Polish, some sentences of this tyj^e are rendered by sentences with adjec- 
tives only: 

Eng. He came (home) sick. ; 
Pol. (On) vTOcil (do domu) chory. 

some by sentences with either adjectives or adverbs: 
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Eng: He sat motionless. 

Pol. (On) siedzial iiieruchomy/uieruchomo (or eren bez nichu); 

and some by seuteacos \\'ith adverbs only: 

Eng. She died youag. 
Pol. (Ona) umarla inlodo. 

It seems that any adverb appearing here may be traeed back to a descrip- 
tive adjective in a derivations^. 

Group VII Tyj)e: Eng. The fire has bm-nt low, 

>She will gi'ow up pretty. 
Pol. — (no Polish adjectival sentence of this struc- 
ture in this grouj)) 



Structm'e: 



NPi4-V (80 that) XPi+BECOME+Adj 



Desc?ription: 

(1) The same XP a])pears as subjects of these two clauses. 

(2) The time factor is important here: the VERB clause action begins at a 
moment earlier than that at which XP+BECOME+Adj. Thus, the VJCRB 
clauses are "causative" in that .such sentences mean as nuich as: XP — BE- 
COilE+Adj + by+V-iug, for instance The fire has hecovie low hj/ hurtnmj 
(cf. Jespersen 1927: 388). 

(3) The same verb appears in the VERB clause as in the surface structure 
of the sentence. It is one of the limited number of verbs naming pvoecsscs 
capable of producing changes in ATTRIBUTE of the subject, for instance 
She ivill groio up pretty — hut she is not pretty noiv, she is plain. 

In order to account for the sm*face structm'c of such sentences, one of the 
identical XPs is deleted and the remaining XP becomes the surface subject 
of the sentence. Any function that can be played by BECOME is taken over 
by the V. Therefore, we get: 



XP, V Ml BECPME Adj 




She will gi*o^\\ip ])retty 



K. Grzegorczykowa (1970:211) di.stinguislK's two kinds of* tlic .so-callod przy- 
(lawka predykatywna {predicative attribute) and claims that whenever this predicative 
attribute modifies both the subject and the verb, it can also appear as an adverb (mieszka 
bezpieczny — mieszka bezpiecznie), but when it modifies the subject only, it can ne\'or 
appear as an adverb {uracil zly/^ile). 
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In Polish, such sentences are usually translated as sentences of the surface 
structure NP+V(=BEC0ME4-Adj) +'Pt. Participle (of the V equivalent 
to the Eng. V), for instance; 

Eng. The fire has burnt low. 

Pol. Ogien obnizyi si§/ziumejszyi si§ ploujj-c. 

But there are cases in which a Polish adjectival equivalent of the English 
adjective appears in the translation, namely when the Polish adjective is one of 
the constituents of an NP occupjing the coixesponding position in the Pohsli 
sentence, as Adjective alone does in the English sentence, for instance: 

Eng. She will grow up pretty. 

Pol. /Ona/ ^vy^08nie na iadn^ dziewczyii§. 

3. Concluding remarks 

Among English and Polish sentences of the structure NP+V+Adj, where 
V#BE, two major groups of sentences can be distinguished on the basis of these 
sentences being analysed either as one- or two-predicate sentences. 

The one-predicate sentences can in turn be analysed in terms of the rela- 
tionship between the sentences themselves and some contextual point of ref- 
erence. On the other hand the two-predicate sentences can be analysed in 
terms of the way in which the two embedded clauses are related. 

Altogether, seven different types of sentences have been distinguished » 
Sentences of Group V and Group VI appear only in Enghsh. The remaining 
five sentence types appear in both languages, although equivalents must some- 
times be looked for among other constructions different from the V+Adj 
pattern. Since these equivalents are to be found among adverbs and verbs as 
well (and perhaps also among nouns), it seems that the feature ATTRIBUTE 
must be considered not as an inherent featiue of adjectives only, but of those 
other paints of speech as^ well. 
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SYNTACTIC AMBIGUITY AND THE TEACHING OF WRITTEN 
ENGLISH TO ADVANCED POLISH LEARNERS 



Elzbieta Muska^t-Tabakowska 

The Jagdlonian Vnivertity of Cracow 

Heading m*keth a full man, conference a ready 
man, and writing an exact man. 

(Francta Bacon) 

I. STATING THE PROBLEM 

I. Definition and approach. The term 'ambiguity' with reference to natu- 
ral languages can be generally deiBuied as 'the property of sentences that they 
may be interpreted in more than one way and that insufficient clues are avail- 
able for the intended or the optimal interpretation' (Kooij I97I: I). The two 
pai-ts of this deianition clearly correspond to the two aspects of the problem: 
ambiguity in a natural language can be considered either an inherent property 
of the system or a shortcoming of language users. Taken in this first sense, 
ambiguity occupies a legitimate position in theoretical considerations concern- 
ing linguistic description. For example, it has become the subject of ample dis- 
cussion, providing an argument for the superiority of transformational ap- 
proach over Piuase Stractm-e Grammars: certain types of ambiguous sentences 
whose interpietation shows that the principle of linear constituent-structure 
is inadequate as a means of linguistic description, are adequately explained 
in the framework of TG. Such a theoretical approach, i.e. the consideration of 
ambiguity in respect of its consequences for a linguistic description, involves 
several methodological assumptions. Thus, communicative (or pragmatic) 
aspects, such as, fur instance, the effects of ambiguity on the recipients or the 
sender's intentions are left out of consideration and the context, if considered, 
is usually restricted to what is at present moment generally taken to be the maxi- 
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mum uiiit of Jingiiistiu description, i.e. the sentence (irresiDective of whicli of the 
many definitions of this concept a given author might wish to accept). Conse- 
quently, what is considered is potential ambiguity, and the purpose of the in- 
vestigation is tonndicate 'the conditions under which a sentence is potentially 
ambiguous insofar as its grammatical structure is involved' (Kooij 1971: 115). 

The obvious validity of such an approach for the development of linguistic 
investigation can hardly be questioned. Yet it proves at a closer inspection 
. that ambiguity is such a pervasive characteristic of natm'al languages tha-" 
there is \\o way in which words can be selected and constructed into s6i.i^ 
teuces that will automatically assure a single unambiguous meamng' (Gleason 
1965: 461), On tlie other hand, however, in most cases certain featxu'es of the 
huguistic and extralinguistic context of a sentence (some of them already sub- 
jects of investigation, others as yet completely unknown) make one meaning 
prevail so decidedly over others that the ambiguity is practically resolved 
and successful communication ensured. Therefore, though it is an inherent 
property of a natm^al language, ambiguity should not be valued too higlily as 
an actual obstacle in the communication process. 

But still, everyday contact with language, especially in the written medium 
(we shall discuss this point at some length fiHtlier in this paper), provides at 
least some evidence that the consequence of various tyj^es of ambiguity for 
successful comriumication is not an altogether negligible question. Moreover, 
ambiguity is not always necessarily regarded as a deficiency of language use. 
A recognized artistic device, one of the basic tools of a true poet, it is believed 
to enrich the text and its possible interpretations. Simultaneous presence of 
alternative meanings in an utterance is the chief somce of paranomasia — one 
of the resomxes of creative writing. This type of ambiguity differs from poten- 
tial ambiguity discussed above — it is actually effective in a given message, either 
in positive or non-positive sense. Here, investigation will clearly require a differ- 
ent method. Pragmatics being the chief concern, one would only consider those 
cases in which featm^cs of the context actually fail to i:)rovide adequate clues 
for a univocal uiterpretation. In consequence, the investigation of the context 
(broad or narrow, as the need might be) would provide most crucial information 
and the supra-sentence level will necessarily become the natural level of analy- 
sis. Even tliough the hnguistic miit to wliich the discussion of a given case 
will be uitimatlely reduced might jn'ove to constitute a single sentence, dis- 
com\se analysis will serve to single tliis unit out. A.^ opposed to the case of 
theoretical approach, the purpose of investigation will be to find out tlie func- 
tion of ambiguity in the process of language comnalmication; i.e. to answer 
the question whether a sentence that is potentially ambiguous docs or does 
,not actually have a multiple meaning for a language user in a given context. 
Thus it becomes a question of stylistics, in the sense that it 'concerns all these 
relations among linguistic entities which are statable, or may be statable, in 
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terms of widev spans than those which fall ^^'ithin the units of the sentence 
(Hill 1958: 406). 

Such a practical approach imphes going back to old considerations of ambi- 
guity in a pragmatic context, either as a soiuce of fallacious reasoning in logic 
or as a fault of rhetoric (for a detailed discussion, see Kooij 1971: Iff), or else — 
in the j)Ositive sense — as a characteristic of a true literary achievement. 
In the non-positive sense ('insufficient clues that are available for the intended 
or the optimal interpretation', to quote again the second part of om* definition) 
it will be also the approach of a language teacher. 

Before we develop this point any fui'ther, however, it might be useful to 
consider the possible ways in which ambiguity in a natural language is mani- 
fested. 

2. Types of ambiguity in natiu'al languages. From the linguistic point of 
view, ambiguity is traditionally divided into two types: lexical and gram- 
matical. Lexical ambiguity (which most writers carefully restrict to that 
present within what is actually said, as different fi'om what is only implied 
by the sender or the recipient of the message) concerns these cases in which a 
syntactically miambiguous sentence becomes semantically ambiguous, due 
to the presence in it of at least one lexical item which has more than one 
sense, cf. 

He enjoys w^earing a light suit in the summer (Quoted in Katz, Postal, 
1964: 15). 

This last concept has been causing serious trouble, since preserving a 
precise distinction between homonymy and polysemy on the one hand and 
mere vagueness or generality — a rule rather than an exception in natiual lan- 
guages — on the other, proved extremely difficult. Also, more than with other 
types of ambiguity, finding reasons for the impossibility of mianimous inter- 
pretation in such cases seems to belong to the domain of philosophical rather 
than purely linguistic investigation. Possible explanations would be of inter- 
semiotic natiu'e, more directly concerning the problem of substantive mii- 
versals, and they might suffer rather than gain from any attempts to reduce the 
problem down to the scope of a chosen single language or to a contrastive 
analysis of a pair of languages only. 

It is for such reasons that lexical ambiguity has not been amply discussed 
in theoretical works on the subject and that authors of language textbooks 
do not consider it a significant teaching problem. 

To grammatiqal ambiguity, on the other hand, both theoreticians of lan- 
guage and applied linguists have paid much more attention. Structm'alists 
considered it to be chiefly the result of difference of constituent structm'e (cf. 
the classical example "Old men and women'); after the concept of a non-linear 
constituent-structure has been developed, also the consequence of multiple 
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distributional classification of elements for gramiuatical ambiguity were re- 
cognized (cf., also classical They can fish' Lyons 1969: 212). The development 
of Generative Ti-ansformational Grammars accounts for the explanation of 
grammatical ambiguity as a possible result of transformational derivation of a 
given surface structure (cf. another classic, Tlying planes can be dangerous'). 
Fai'ther in this paper, I use the term syntactic amhigiiity, as all types of gi-am- 
matical ambigiiity are a propei^ty of syntax. A more detailed discussion of these, 
as well as of the problem of interrelations between syntactic ambiguity and 
semantics, will be presented in fiu'ther sections of this paper. 

Most of the theoretical discussions of syntactic ambiguity have so far 
served the purposes of linguistic description, and as such they concerned the 
theory of linguistic competence rather than performance. Chomsky, for exam- 
ple, did not^ seem to. (Consider any possibility of its practical significance for 
language users: 'In bringing to consciousness the triple ambiguity... we pre- 
sent no new information to the hearer and teach him nothing new about his 
language but simply aiTange matters in such a way that his linguistic intuition, 
previotisly observed, becomes evident to him' (Chomsky 1965: 22). In discuss- 
ing cases of ambiguity, the type/token differentiation (i.e. abstraction jfrom 
unique cases of language use) is usually carefiilly observed and — though the 
fact that many ambiguities go unnoticed is generally recognized — the main 
factor of disambiguation is considered to be the linguistic context. 

This position seems no longer tenable when it comes to the consideration 
of any linguistic phenomenon in the context of communication process (one 
of such considerations being clearly the foreign-language teaching situation). 
The recognition of this is found even in some of those works which are other- 
wise mainly theory-orientated. In this respect, Lyons' claim that sentences that 
are grammatically ambiguous can T)e semantically non-ambiguous, chiefly 
for pragmatic reasons, is of great impoi^tance (Lyons 1969: 214). 

Recognition of the function of prosodic featiues in disambiguation of sen- 
tences can be considered another step on the way towards bridging the gaj) 
between the theory of language and the theory of language use, or — in Chom- 
sky's classical terms — competence and performance. A. Hill's "phonological 
syntax* (1958), a detailed analysis of linguistic structiues of American English, 
provides numerous examples of disambiguation by means of prosody. Like 
other writers. Hill admits that signals i:)resent in the somid system (such as 
pitch or jimctures) are imperfectly rexn*esented in witing by punctiiatiou 
marks. The obvious consequence is that ambiguity is naore fi'equent in the writ- 
ten medium than in speech, the phenomenon that is due also to some well- 
knoAvn factors that are traditionally enumerated as differences between spoken 
and written language (for a discussion, see, e.g. Rainsbury 1967). Thus, any 
pragmatically-orientated discussion of syntactic ambiguity should carefully 
observe the differentiation between the \vritten and spoken medium. 
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Before we discuss the pi'oblerri of syntactic ambiguity in the context of 
foreign-language teaching, a short summary of the assumptions so far accept- 
ed may help to clarify om position. Thus ambiguity, an inherent property of 
any natxu-al language, can be manifested, roughly, as multiplicity of meanings 
of single words or larger structmes. It is the second type which is more natiu-ally 
dealt with inside the framework of linguistic sciences, Fiu'ther, linguistic 
ambiguity can be defined in terms of either language theory or language use.^ 
The consequence of this duality is the double possibility of approach, illustrat- 
ed by means of the following diagram: 

Theoretical approach Practical approach 

1. Purpose of investigation Contribution towards the Contribution towards the 

theory of language theory of ; language use 

2. Relation to context and type-approach token-approach ^ 
situation 

3. Level of analysis sentence supra-sentenc^ 

4. Level of linguistic re- phonological phonological and/or 
presentation of data graphic 

-3. Syntactic ambiguity, contrastive analysis and the language teacher. 
The assumptions stated on the right sid^ of the above table are more readily 
required in the context of foreign-language teaching. Fui'ther, it seems possible 
that — as in the case of other linguistic phenomena — the investigation of 
syntactic ambiguity could gain form a contrastive approach, though it is a 
common agi-eement that its first concern should be theoretical rather than 
pedagogical implications. Grammars are expected to provide formal explana- 
tions of ideahzed competences, i.e. 'each grammar represents a model of speaker 
and hearer of the language it seeks to explain' and an analysis of such idealized 
competences must ' cbnstitute 'the very foundation of all applied studies in 
language teaching' (Di Pietro 1971: 21). However, there is as yet no grammatical 
description that would fulfil all requirements cited in the literature on TG 
(i.e. completeness, accuracy, expliciteness and simplicity). While there have 
been some attempts at postulating larger units of discomse, it is still the sen- 
tence which remains the maximimx workable mnt. Linguistics has begmi to 
describe the sentence generating rules of languages but has not yet told us much 
about context or tlie structm*e of the entire speech act. All this does not mean, 
however, that the applied linguist can well afford to wait till tlieoretical in- 
vestigation provides the complete backgi'oimd for the development of a per- 
formance theoiy. 

There seems to be no reason why the present findings of lingiustic theory 
could not be used to work out some principles of practical application. In- 
vestigation directed towards such an end could provide both the necessary 
confirmation of the tlieory .and some valuable insights that might promote its 
fiuther development. 
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The stai'ting point must be the assiunption, now generally aceepted, that 
the main purpose of language is communication. Consequently the purpose 
of all foreign-language teaeliing must be considered comnmnication in the 
language taught, irrespective of the paiiiicular language skill that happens to be 
the focus of instruction. Among these skills, the skill of witing has perhaps 
been the subject of most heated discussion, as far as its place in instructional 
progi*ams is concerned. The moot j^oint of traditional (gi'ammar-translation) 
method, in audiolingual teaching which emphasized the abiUty of understand- 
ing and producing utterances, it was left till the more advanced levels of 
teaching or was altogether underi'ated. As a result, some of these programs were 
duly criticized 'in their lack of concern to produce literate students of foreign 
languages who hold their own in reading or writing scientific or literary prose' 
(Di Pietro 1971: 165). Any full language course must state among its objec- 
tives that the students acquire some, however restricted, competence in the wit- 
ten medium of the languagp^,.taught; some immediate consequences, relevant 
for the present discussion, can be summarized as follows: 

1 . the ability to recognize and appreciate variations of style, such as are 
involved in writing 'with an implicit piu'pose' (i.e. literature) must be devel- 
oped, 

2. the ability to write 'with an explicit pm'posc' (i.e. expository pro^e) 
must be taught. 

In such a context, tlie relevance of the problem of syntactic ambiguity for 
teaching language becomes immediately apparent. Expository prose is in 
fact the only kind of writing used for university purposes, its goal being report, 
explanation and evaluation of facts. In this ty^^e of witing the basic require- 
ment on the form, as different from contents, is that it is understood not in the 
process of laborious study but thimigh simple reading. Even though — in spite 
of ambiguity r— the correct interpretation inmost cases ultimately proves possi- 
ble, the reader becomes painfully aware of the witer's incompetence. 

While lexical ambiguity is seemingly less relevant, ambiguity as a property 
of syntax will be legitimately viewed as a teching problem of par excellence 
linguistic nature. Syntactic relationships being clearly meaningful, inadeqate 
competence in manipulating linguistic elements or lack of awareness of poten- 
tial meaning of linguistic structiu*es can significantly lessen the effectiveness 
of commimication. Mastery of witten language is an important matter and we 
need to know nmch more about how to teacli it than we do now. But, in order 
to be able to cm-e the disease, one nmst fii*st investigate tlie symptoms. 

In respect to ambiguity, learners' 'receptive competence' is usually larger 
than 'productive competence* (for ftu'tlier discussion of this distinction, see 
Di Pietro 1971: 20): ambiguity may exist only for the recipient of the message, 
since the person who formulated it presumably knew which of the possible 
meanings he intended to convey. Thus, though gi*anunatically coiTect, a text 
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wall be considered stylistically erroneous and the need for remedial procedures 
will become ai)i)arent. Yet, though similar to error analysis, investigation will 
not in general involve analysing sentences which are migi-ammatical. As syntac- 
tic ambiguity is shown to belong among the problems of stylistic rather than 
among those of grammaticality, the concept of acceptability will often prove 
more useful. These distintions will become clear after the sample analysis 
has been presented; at this point we would like to state the hypothesis that the 
reasons for acual s;yTitactie ambiguity in witten EngHsh of Polish students 
migfit be much the same as those for standard linguistic errors: interference 
and overgeneralization and such factors as memory retention or type of 
instruction. Therefore, it seems profitable to carry the analysis within the 
fraii[]ie}York of a contrast! ve study. Such an analysis, apart from its possible 
])redictive values, can i^rovide hypothetical explanation of three kinds: 

1. syntactic ambiguity can prove to be due to interference: disambiguating 
factors that exist in Polish might be shown to be absent fi'om English. Transfer 
from Polish to English can result in ambiguity. Teaching stylistics will use such 
contrasts as its starting point, 

2. syntactic ambiguity in Polish and English can prove to occiu\Qn the 
same level of derivational history of an utterance. With languages as similar 
as Polish and English this can often be the case: contrasting relevant linguistic 
structiu*es*will provide an index of features which are actually shared. Even so, 
contrastive analysis will still prove instructive: clarity of style will in such cases 
be taught as it is taught to native speakers (in native -language teaching syn- 
tactic ambiguity in expository prose is classified as an en'or of style and remedial 
procediu-es involve sets of normative rules, cf., e.g., Saloni 1971, ch. V), 

3. the reason for syntactic ambiguity can prove to be a combination of the 
two factors listed above: some features accoimting for ambiguity of. a given 
utterance will be due to transfer, others will be a shared i)roperty of the two 
systems. Discrimination between the two will be of obvious value for the for- 
eign-language teacher. 



TI. AN INTRODUCTION TO SAMPLE ANALYSIS 

As a verification of the validity of the approach i^ostulated above for the 
investigation of syntactic ambiguity in written English of advanced Polish 
learners, I would like to present an informal analysis of an example which 
seems illustrative of the ]>rincii>les suggested. The followhig extract comes, 
from a composition produced by a fii'st year imiversity student of English 
(i.e. after four years of learning the langiiage): 

(As George walked out of the school one early evening, he met his cousin 
Henry fi*om Manchester.) (I)Hei was very surj^rised to see him2 because 
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heg thought he4 was in Wales and in hiSg last letter he^ had not witten 

about his, journey to London. 
The remaining part of the text is in'elerant for the present discussion. I pro- 
pose tliat the analysis concentrate on the sentence I^. It is postulated that its 
surface realization can be reduced to the following seven sentences (the PRO 
forms correspond to coiisecutire occuiTences of the [+Pron] forms in I. The 
integers in I. correspond to these in 1. 1 - 1.7): 

II SOMETHING (+S=1.2) surj^rised SOMEBODYi very much 

1.2 SOMEBODYi saw SOMEBODY^ 

1.3 SOMEBODY3 thought SOMETHING (+S=1.4) 

1.4 SOMEBODY4 was in Wales 

1.5 SOMEBODY5 wrote a letter 

1.6 SOMEBODY^ wrote SOMETHING (+S=1.7) 

1.7 SOMEBODY7 planned a joui-ney to London ^ 

In view of multiple prononxinalization^, I. is syntactically many ways ambi- 
guous. Yet, in the context of the previous sentence (quoted in brackets), it can 
be partially disambiguated, due to the information provided by syntactic and 
semantic projection rules of English. Thus, though all [+Pron] forms in I. 
'comprise features like [+Aiiimate, +Human, +Male and so on] but lack fuii 
semantic specification underlying Nomis' (Di Pietro 1971: 97), SOMEBODYj 
in I.l and 1.2 is identical with George through 'a semantic featm'e specification 
of the name element' (Di Pietro 1971: 97), being anaphoric to the referent 
mentioned in the ,]bracketed sentence (cf. Gleason 1968: 57). Thus we get 

i.la SOMETHING (+S=L.2) smprised George very much 
1. 2a George saw SOMEBODY2 

SOMEBODY2 in I.2a is not identical with George, as sameness of reference would 
require reflexivization of the second NP: 

I.2b * George saw George (if NPi^NPg) 
1. 2c George saw himself (if NPi=NP2) 



^ For the sake of the present discussion, I follow the working definition of sentence 
quoted in Kooij (1971 : 5): *any sequence of linguistic elements to which at least one gram- 
matical structure can be assigned and wliich has at least one meaning'. 

* The ambiguity inherent in the expressions *his letter' and *his joiuTiey' is resolved 
by the context. The Genitive Determiner hia is considered by the present author to be 
derived by pronominalizing the sentences *Henry wrote a letter* and *Henry planned a 
journey*, with subsequent nominal ization. (of. Thomas 1965 : 199). Though different 
from some analyses of geuitival constructions (cf., e.g. Nagiicka 1971), such an explana- 
tion seems more in accordance with the data discussed. 

' In view of earlier assimiptions, (Cf. Note 2), the categorial distinction between 
pronouns and genitives is not observed in the following discussion. 
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Hence, SOMEBODY2 in I.2a must be idonbifiecl as the second paii}icipant in the- 
disconi'se (for definitions of terms, see Gleason 1968), i.e., Henry. 

I.2d George saw Heixry 
SOMEBODY3 in 1.3 is specified as George, as the rules of semantic projection 
exclude other possibiUties, permitted by sjmtax. Various operations transform 
I. la, 1. 2d and 1.3 into 

1.8 (George saw Heiuy) surprised George very much because George 
thought SOMETHING, 

cf. 

1. 8a * (George saw Hemy) sui'prised George very much because Henry 
thought SOMETHING 4 
Similar rules require sameness of reference of SOMEBODY5 in 1.5 and SOME- 
BODYfl in 1.6, as 

1.9 In Hemy's last letter Hemy had not Avritten SOMETHING 
is grammatical, while 

1. 9a *In Henry's last letter George had not written SOMETHING 
is not. Yet, apai-t form ^common sense' which 'might cover any comt)ination 
of linguistic and non-linguistic clues' (Gleason 1968: 57), no gi«ammatical 
rules prevent the interpretation 

1. 9b In George's last letter George had not written SOMETHING 
Semantic specification of SOMEBODY, in 1.4 and SOMEBODY, in 1.7 
cannot be settled either: though improbable, the embedding of 1.4 in 1.3 

1. 10 George thought George was in Wales 

is still grammatical, cf., eg.: 

George was suiprised to see liimself still there as he thought he was in WaU^ 
Similarly, semantic specification of the result of embedding 1.7 in I.^ 

can produce 

I.Ua Henry had not Avritten about George's journey to London 
I. lib George had not witten about Henry's journey to London 
I. He Hemy had not Avritten about Henry's joiumey to London 
I.Ud George had not Avritten about George's journey to London, 

which are all grammatical. 

Thus, grammatical rules permit the following interj)retations of I: 

la Georgei was very sm'pi'ised to see Hemyo because GeorgCa thought- 

* For simplicity, I ignore the character of semantic features of verbs surpii^se and 
think that account for sameness of NP's in 1.8. 
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not TOitten about j^^^^J^fg^ j journey to London, 

In consequence, I. is theoretically 8 Avays ambiguous and some - still unspec- 
ified ^ featiu^es of the context, as well as the reader's 'common sense', are the 
oiily disambiguating factors. However, though finally successful, this disam- 
biguation is a tiresome process, and — in spite of its gramniaticalness — I. 
is considered unacceptable. Accordingly, it will be classified as a case of an 
error of style which calls for remedial procedm'es. It is the conviction of the 
present author that in cases like I. contrastive analysis might provide some 
insights that will i^rove helpful at finding solutions more instructive that the 
traditional normative rules of the type "don't use too many pronouns in one 
sentence'. 

To illustrate this point, let us consider the Polish equivalent of I. A con- 
^uent translation will give the following result: 

n. * Oui byl bardzo zdziwiouy gdy ouj^ gOo zobaczyi^ poniewaz on^ s^dzil, 
ze on4 jest w Walii, a w swoinig ostatnini liscie on^ nie pisai o swojejy 
podrozy do Londynu. 

II. IS clearly ungrammatical, as transformational rules in Pohsh require 
that anaphoric pronouns in subject position preceding finite verb forms are 
deleted in the siuface realization. The zero anaphora (for further explanation 
of this term, see Gleason 1968) in such cases may be exj^lained by the fact that 
the [+Verb] forms comprise the same features ([+Animate, +Human, +Male, 
+III etc.]) as those comprised in anaphoric j^roiioims, making the surface 
realization of the latter over-redundant 

ThxLs we get 

III. Byl bardzo zdzi^nony gdy go zobaczyl, poniewaz Sci-dzil, ze jest w Walii, 
a w swoim ostatnim liscie nie pisal o swojej podrdzy do Londynu 

The constituent sentences that comprise III. correspond (i.e. are equivalent) 
to I.l - 1.7 above (a possible confirmation of tacitly postulated identity of deep 
structures of L and HI.). We list them below for the pm-pose of fmiiher ref- 
erence: , 

ni.l COS (+S=in.2) bardzo zdziwilo KOGOg^ 
ni.2 KTOg, zobaczyl KOGOSo 

* The departure from congruence at this point is not considorocl immodiatoly relevant 
for the present discussion. 

• For an illuminating and detailed discussion on pronominal subjects, seo Pisar- 
Jvowa 19G9, ch. II. 
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111.3 KTOSa scidzil COS (+S=ni.4) 

111.4 KTOS4 jest w Walii 
irr.o KT0g5 uapisal list 

in.6 KTOf^o Pisal COS (+S-=III.7) 

111.7 KTOS7 plauowai pocbdz do Loudxniii^ 

As syutactie and semantic i)rojection rules of Polish jn'oride the reader with 
information equivalent to that provided by niles that had generated I., we get 
the following interpretations^: 

m.la COS (+S=III.2) bardzo zdziwilo Jerzego (of. I. la) 

m.2a Jerzy zobaczyi KOGOS2 (cf. I.2a) 

III.2b * Jerzy zobaczyi Jerzego (If NPi^NPo, cf. I.2b) 

in.2c Jerzy zobaczyi si^ (If NP^^NPo, cf. I.2c) 

III. 2d Jerzy zobaczyi Henry ka (of. 1. 2d) 

111. 8 (Jerzy zobaczyi Hemyka) bardzo zdziwilo Jerzego, ponicAvaz Jerzy 
Scidzii COS (cf. 1.8) 

111.8a * (Jerzy zobaczyi Hemyka) bardzo zdziwilo Jerzego, poniewaz 
Heiiiyk sr^dzil COS (cf. 1. 8a) 

111.9 W ostatnim li^cie Henryka Heiixyk nie pisal CZEGOS (of. III.9) 

111.9a *W ostatnim liseie Henryka Jerzy nie pisal CZEGOS (cf. III.9a) 
While III.9 is grammatical and III.9a is not, like in English, no rules (apai-t 
from 'common sense') prevent the interpretation 

III.9a W ostatnim liscic Jerzego Jerzy nie x^isal CZEGOS (cf. I. 9b) 
Semantic specification of K1'0S4 in III.4 cannot be settled either. Though 
some w hat i mprobable 

III. 10 Jerzy sq^dzil, ze Jerzy jest w Walii (cf. 1. 10) 
is still grammatical, cf.,e.g.: 

Jerzy byl bardzo zdziwiony, gdy ujrzal si§ jeszczc w Londjmie, 

poniewaz myslal, ze jest jiiz w Wctlii 
Contrary to English, however, transformational rules of Polish require that 
semantic specification of KTOS7 in III.7 is realized unambiguously in relation 
to the author of the letter. Thus the interpretations 

nr.Ila Hcuryk nie pisal o podrozy Jerzego do Londynu (cf. 1. 11a) 

III. lib Jerz>' nie iMsal o podrozy Henxyka do Londynu (cf. I. lib) 
are ruled out, as non-identity of reference would require the demonstrative 
pronoun [+Mak\ +sing. +III+Gen] on in smface realization: 

' Cf. Notos 2. and 3. above. 

» To avoid repetition, we only list components of III., equivalent and congruent to 
the oonstitnent sentences of I. 
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III. lie jj^p^^^^^l ^^^^ pisal o jego podrozy do Londynu^ 

Sameness of reference requires the possesive pronoun swoj^^. Tims the only 

possible interpretations of the siuface realization of III. 11 are: 

III. lid Hem-yk nie pisal o podi'ozy Hemyka do Londymi (cf. 1. 11c) 
III. lie Jerzy nie pisal o pddiozy Jerzego do Londynn (cf. I. lid) 

In consequence, gi'aniniatical rules of Polish permit the following interj)reta- 

tions of ni: 

Ill.a Jerzyi byl bardzo zdziwiony, gdy Jerzyj^ zobaczyl Henrykag, po- 
niewaz Jerzyg s^dzil, ze jj^^^^^^j ^ Walii, a w ostatnim 

.... fHenrykal fHenryk] . . . _ fHenryka] 
hscie <^ ^ r '{t >nie pisal o podi'ozy < ^ > do 

[Jerzego J 5 [Jerzy Jg ^ ^ , ^ [Jerzego J, 

Londjniii, 

with NP5=NPe=NP7. Consequently. Ill, — even if only theoretically — is 
four ways ambiguous. The disambiguating factors operate on the same princi- 
ples as those discussed above in relation to I. Though simpler, the process 
of disambiguation is still quite complicated and the sentence is felt to be 
stylistically 'muddled'. It must be remembered, however, that III. is an 
equivalent of I. wliich is unacceptable in English. In my search for an ex- 
planation of multiple syntactic ambiguity of I. I carried out the following 
experiment. I. was given to a group of 20 Polish advanced students of English 
(after seven years of learning) who were not previously acquainted with the 
original message, intended in I. The students were asked to translate the text 
into Polish, attempting both at a congiiient rendering of the text and at 
exactness of expression. Out of the 20, only 2 produced versions congruent 
to m.^^ In the remaining 18 cases, sjnitactic ambiguity of reference of un- 
specified proform in III. 4 was resolved by introducing an additional element 
in surface structiu^e. The following renderings were attested: 

m.b Byl bardzo zdziwiony, gdy go zobaczyl, poniewaz s^dzil ze 

^a jest on 



b ten jest 
0 kuzyn jest 
d Henry jest 



w WaHi, a w swoim ostatnim liscie nie pisal 
o swojej podrozy do Londymi. 



• For the sake of simplicity, I ignore the rules of agreement. 
For a discussion, see Pisarkowa 1969, ch. V, also pp. 143ff. 

Lack of total identity was caused by irrelevant stylistic differentiation between 
synonyms, e.g., myslal v. aqdziL 
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The demonstrative pronouns occiuTed in 12 cases {on — S times, ten — 4 times), 
other elements (i.e. repetition of name or its contextual synonyms), respec- 
tively, 2 and 4 times each. It may be postulated that the ^prni most fre- 
quently attested, i.e. probably most natural for the respondents, appeared 
as a restriction on anaphora deletion in case of non-identical NP's. Thus 

III. 10a Jerzy Scidzil, ze Hemyk je^t w Walii 
imdei-goes pronominalization to produce 

Ill.lOb On s?i;dzil, ze on jest w Walii. 
The rule of anaphora deletion deletes the &st j)i*onoun to jjroduce 

III. 10c S^^dzil, ze on jest w Walii. 
The second anaphora is retained in surface structui-e to serve as the disambigu- ^ 
ating factor. As this is its only fmiction, it is permuted to the post-Predicate 
position: 

Ill.lOd Sji;dzil, ze jest on w Walii. 
Z. Klemensiewicz gives the following explanation for this transformation m 
Polish: 'Jezeli mianomcie podmiot jest \vyrazony zaimkieni osobowymja, 
my, vnj lub wskazujftcym m itd.,^o, a nie ma na sobie wyraznego przycisku 
tresciowego, zajmuje miejsce po orzeczeniu. Jest to zrozumiale, poniewaz 
orientacj^ co do podmiotu daje pod wzgl^dem formalnym osobowa forma 
czasowuka, pod \vzgl§dem faktyczny^ sytuacja towarzyszj^ca Avypowiedze- 
niu.' (Klemensiemcz 1969: 224). 

Thus, the only actual syntactic ambiguity in Illb is that involved in 
establishing which of the two paHicipants had witten the letter, without 
mentioning his plans to visit London. However, it was immediately resolved 
by another group of respondents (20 native speakers of Polish, selected at 
random) who, given Illb (in the context of the preceding sentence) judged 
it to be 'corx-ect'i3. jf ^ye consider the fact that I. was classified as unacceptable 
(by a group of 5 native speakers and 20 Polish students), we can postulate 
the hypothesis that the crucial difference may involve the disambiguating 
factors, present in Illb and absent from I. These comprise: 

1. All operations that transform III. 10a into IlllO.d and result in retain- 
ing the second anaphora (with the shift of order), 

2. Selection of interpretations III. lid and III. lie (cf. p. 16 above) with ^ 
subsequent selection of lexical items in pronominalization. 

Their absence in English is due to, respectively: 

1. The general requirement of surface realization on anaphoric pronouns, 

2. Lexical neutralization in surface realization: 

" Cf. tho oxamplo Svie, zo on cierpi' in Pisarkowa (1969: 96), with the comment that 
*tozsamosc osoby wykliicza zwi^kszonie wyrazisto^ci znaku od postaci zerowej do za- 

imkowej' (97). • c 

13 Some respondents suggested minor changes in wording, irrelevant in view of our 

chief interevSt. 
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1. 11a - I. lid are all realized as 
fHeiny 



1. 11 iQ^Qj.gpj '^'^^^ ^^^^ written about his joiu'uey to Londoa, 

with the [+Prou] form copying the nonsijecific featiu'es of either 
George or Henry (i.e. [H-Human, H-Male, +sing. +111 ete.]), while 
in Polish 

a. III. 11a and III. lib are realized as 

III. lie- i^^i^ pis^^i o jego j^odrozy do Londynu, 

with the [-|-Pi'on] form copying the nonspecific featmes of Jej'zy 
(in Ill.lla) or Henryh (in Ill.llb) (i.e. [+Hnman, H-Male, H-sing. 
+III etc), , ^ 

b. III. lid and III. lie ai:e realized as 

III. 1 If P^s^l ^ swojej podi'ozy do Londynu, 

witli tlie [+Pron] form copying the nonsi^ecific features of the Noun 
which it determines (i.e. number, gender, case).^* 

Apart from any attempt at formidization (taxonomic or operational) of 
these rules, production of I. by a Polish learner can be hypothetically explained 
as due to interlingual transfer: factors of syntactic disambiguation in Polish, 
rendered by their English siu^face structure equivalents, simply do not work, 
which the learner probably just does not realize. 

Obviously, ample research is needed before such an assumption acquires 
any general value, but the discussion presented above seems to justify the 
following postulates: 

1. s^aitactic ambiguity, as a possible som'ce of stylistic errors, can be 
considered a legitimate part of error analysis. It is classified as an error when 
it becomes an obstacle in language communication, and as language com- 
munication involves the supra-sentence level, it will often be manifested only 
in the supra-sentence context. Therefore, analysis of syntactic ambiguity will 
often imply the need for discoiu^se analysis. 

2. In foreign-language teaching, syntactic ambiguity as an eiTor of style 
can be investigated in the contexit of error analysis in general, i.e. exjjlana- 
tion can be looked for among phenomena \\^Iiich concern transfer and other 
generally recognized factors. But a stylistic eiTor is by definition different 
from what is usually called 'hnguistic errors' — it occius in sentences which 
are unacceptable but not ungranwiatical, Therefore, the analysis will concern 
performance ratlier than competence and would use the actual siu^face struc- 



^* Any attempt at formiilizing this rule would largely exceed the scope of the 
present discussion. 
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ture as the starting point for investigation. As sho^^^"l in the above sample, 
a theory of language ('gi\anmiav') will be found the necessary j)relimiuary for 
explanation, but the 'level of cleHcacy'. to use M. A. K. Halliday's term, 
be dictated by practical needs. In other words, theoretical investigation would 
reach as 'deep' as actually required in a i^articulav case. It is perphaps for 
this reason that contrastive anal3"sis, aimed at providing pedagogical implica- 
tions for language teachmg, finds it difficult to establish universal procediues 
to evaluate methods imi:)Osed by particular language theories. 

3. In view of the necessity to ^ipjisidev the (Hiiguistic) context in wliich a 
syntactically ambiguous sentence operates, ti^ie analysis will be rather token- 
than type-orientated. Thus, in relation to I. above, the ambiguity is also due 
to the coincidental neutralization of non-specific features: the participants in 
the discourse analysed are both [+Human, +Male, +sing., +III etc.]. 
When rules of syntactic relationship of reference, or discourse coherence, are 
taught, such coincidents rifiUst be paid particular attention. 

4. Discussions like the one presented above can supply both the linguist 
and the teacher ^v^th some valuable insights concerning the tAvo languages 
that are being compared. For instance, in respect to I. contrastive analysis 
shows that such intuitive feelings as that a higher extent of S3aitactic ambigu- 
ity in English, wljen compared to Pohsh, is due to the reduced inflectional 
system of the form^^Janguage, can often prove misleading or at least un- 
satisfactory. In view ofvsuch hypotheses as the one presented above, it is 
difficult to apply to foreign-language teaching situations Chomsky's statement 
that realization of ambiguity presents 'no information to the hearer and 
teaches him nothing new about his language' (cf. p. 355 above). The learner 
will obviously gain from being shown the relevant contrast; moreover, teach- 
ing stylistics should .cover such phenomena as disambiguating factors in 
English. To relate this to our sample text, it might be useful to quote the 
correction of I., provided by a native speaker: 

I. a He was very surprised to see Hemy who, he thought, was in Wales 
because in his last letter he had not written about coming to London 
The disambiguation comprises the following factors i^: 

1. Restoring the semantically specified [+Noim — Pron] form (cf. 1. 2d), 

2. Replacing the nominahzation (cf. 1.3) with relati^nzation, plus an 
appositive inserted sentence, 

3. Change of lexical elements, i.e. replacing the Noun journey with the 
Action Nominal coming, 

4. Deletion of Genitival Determiner (cf. 1.7) to imply sameness of reference. 
It is realized that both formulization and generalization of the above rules 

will require a great amount of thorough research; the only pm*pose of the 



1* Listed informally. 
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informal analysis us it was presented in this papei' was to signal the problem 
and to suggest some possible implications concerniug the search for a solu- 
tion. 
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Maodalkxa Jakobczyk 

Adam Mickiettic: f/nii\'r.fitt/, Poziiati 

l.L Inflection is differently understood by v^wious scholars, so to compare 
the categoiy in the two languages the author will adopt the folloAving mean- 
ing: the role of inflection is to cumulate grammatical functions, e.g. in Polish 
robi-l, 'T' indicates tense, person, number and gender. According to Heinz 
(1961) inflectional categories are regular and systematic sets, given apriori. 

In English a verbal inflection has to cover one fmiction, namely tense. 
Thus we can say that an English verb consists of two constituents: STEM-f 
TENSE AFFIX (cf. Stoelav-ell 1905), A Polish oiie. however, consists of 
more constituents, namely: STEM+TENSE+ASPECT+PEESON+NTJM- 
BEE -|- (GENDER). These constituents are. to be more precise, functions to 
be expressed either ijiflectionally or by other means, e.g. prefix denoting 
aspect. 

POLISH VERB INFLECTION 
2,1. If we chose present ten^e we have following inflections: 

sg. pi. 

1. -ni -my 

2. -sz -cie 

3. -e, -i, -a -q. 

Their variety' (in 3rd sg. for instance) depends on so-called conjugatioiLS which 
are, in iium, based on distinction of the theme vowel in 2nd sg., e.g. pisz-e-sz, 
my^l-i-sz, czyt-a-sz. Let us consider the fimctions performed by the endings: 

25 Papers and Studies v. II 
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They do not ex})ress either gender or aspect. We caimot predict or define 
the aspect considering the ending only. If tlie caspect is perfective tlie verb 
with present tense ending (formally present) has tlie finiction of future per- 
fective. There is no present x>erfective in Polish. 

2.2. In the past tenfee Polish verb has the following inflectional endings: 

sg. pi. 
in, feni. n. ni. non-m. 

1 . -eni -am (-cm) -i^my -ysmy 

2. -as (-0^) -iscie -yseie 

3. -0 -a -o -i -y 

Few remarks should be made liere: 

a. theoretically existing separate forms for iieuter gender in i)ast tense 
in 1st and 2nd sg ai-e extremely rarely used and in literatm^e only. 

b. traditionally, in pliu^al there are two genders only: masculine, taking 
A- suflix in i>a,st tense and non-7nasculine taking -1- as a past tense suffix. 

c. the endings are added to so-called past tense theme (as opposed to 
present tense theme). 

An inflectional verb ending of a verb in past tense then, expresses one 
more function;* namely gender. 

- 2.3. Li futxu-e tense there are no hiflectional verb enchngs employed, since 
it formed by means of the futm-e tense of the verb TO BE (bye) and an 
infinitive or i)ast part.iciple of a given verb. As I have already indicated there 
may be functionally future perfective tense with formal char act-eristics 
(inflectional endings) of present. 

2.4. A vei'y important featm-e of Pohsh verbs has not been mentioned yet, 
there is consonant and vowel changes in different verb root«. Sometimes they 
»ma;y >>e considered parf of inflection. The fij-st consonants hi the pairs given 
below occ\u' in.'the theme of 1st sg and 3rd jil. (present tense) and the second 
in other j)^rsons: • 
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a. CONSONANTAL .CHANGE (qualitative) 

b-b', p-p', m-m', w-w', f-f , d-dz, t-c, s-s, z-z, n-ii, H, r-rz, g-dz, z; k-c, cz, 
ch-8z, 6, h-z, k, g-k, g'. 

e.g. mos^ — nie^iesz, bior^ — bie?-2;esz, wlok^ — wlec^esz etc. 

b. VOCALIC (qualitative) 
e-o, e-a, 0-6, 

e.g. iiiesiesz — nios^, jedziesz — jad^, niosla — nidsl, wzi^la — wzi^. 

ENGLISH VERB INFLECTION 

3.1. The English verb system is complicated by the fact that the fiiU 
verbs have inflected forms which are constructed in pai*t by stem changes. 
'•Regular verbs in EngUsh have their inflected forms which are constnicted 
exclusively by the addition of suffixes to a single stem which is the base form". 
(Stockwell 1965: 124). In present tense, however, there is wo difference as to 
regular and irregular verbs. Base form, unmarked by any suffix is used for 
all persons and both numbers in present tense, except for 3rd sg. This gender- 
marked form (tised with pronoims marked for gender — he, she, it) consists 
of a stem plus -s ending. The inflection -s cumulates three functions: person, 
number and tense, whereas gender has to be marked by a pronomi. The base 
form itself with its zero inflection may serve as non-past form and-it is only 
the pronoun that cumulates the functions of denoting person and number 
(not even always so, e.g. you). 

3.2. In past tense the famction of expressing tense is performed by -ed 
suffix, added to base form of regular verbs: 



1 


2 


3 • , 


vorb stom ending 


phonemic shape 


example 




8f suffix 




/-t. -d/ 
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wanted 


voiceless consonant 


/-t/ 


eooked 


others 


/-d/ 


bathed 



Past tense forms of irregular verbs are also marked inflectionally, although it 
is different inflection, namely modification of the stem of base form. The 
modifications may be of the following type: 

a. VOWEL CHANGE ONLY: 

lead — led 
- shoot — shot 

er|c ^^^^ 
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b. CONSONANT CHANGE ONLY: 

build — built 
make — made 

c. VOWEL AND CONSONANT CHANGE: 

sell — sold 

bring — brought, etc. 

3.3 The future tense is not marked inflectionally tlius it will not be dealt 
with in my work. 

3.4. Summing up the fii*st part we should note the following: 

a. the category which is essential in Polish, namely the aspect, is not 
important in English, thus we have: 

English: Aux ~> t+mod 

Polish: Aux mod+asp+t ' " 

b. English verb-inflection expresses teiise <^nly, except -s which also 
marks the category of person and nuniber. 

c. Polish verb-inflection exj^resses simultaneously: tense, person, 
number and in the past tense even gender. . ' 

d. in either language the futxu'e teniSe is expressed inflectionally. 

4.1. The verb TO BE is the one that has retained most of its inflectional 
forms and is to be treated separately. According to Stockwell (1965) there are 
the following forms of the verb in English: 

1) Base BE 
la) Non-past 1st sg AM 
lb) Non-past pi and 2nd sg ARE 

2) Gender marked IS 

3rd sg IS requires the subject with gender clearly stated and it is the reason 
for calling it gender marked. The above forms have their equivalents in 
Polish, namely: 

Base 1) BYC (BE) 

Non-past 1st sg la) JESTEM (AM) 

N0N-past2ndsg lb) JESTES ■ (ARE) 

Gender marked 2) JEST (IS) 

The forms that do not occm* in English as separate entities are: 

Non-past 1st pi JESTESMY 

Non-past 2nd pi JESTESCIE 
Non-i^ast .3rd pi SA 
with suppletive stem. 
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4.2. Other forms given by Stockwell are: 
3) a) Past sg WAS 



b) Past pi and 2nd sg WERE 

4) Perfective pai-ticiple BEEN 

5) Imperfective pai-ticiple BEING 

Polish forms 'roughly corresponding to them are: 

3) a) BYL-EM, -AM ^ 1st sg 

BYL-ES, ^Ag - 2nd sg 

BYL-0, -A, -0 — 3rd sg all corresponding 

to Enghsh WAS. 

b) BYLlSCIE, BYLYSCIE in plm-al, corresponding to.English WERE 

4) (BYLY) 

5) Bl^DAC, -Y, -A, -E. 

4.3. There is no inflectional form of the verb in the futiu'C tense in EngUsh 
whereas it does exist in Polish. Inflectional endings of the present fense are 
added to imperfective participle stems, giving: 



4.4. The most striking differences in both conjugations are: 

a. inflectionally marked gender distinction in the Polish past tense: three 
in singiUar (masculine, feminine, neuter) and two in plural (masculine and 
non-masculine). 

b. occiu'ance of the inflectional futm*e tense of the verb in Polish, whereas 
it does not exist in English. Having considered the distinctions and similar- 
ities we can say that the conjugations of the verb TO BE are the most similar 
ones in both languages although in case of English conjugation of the verb 
some functions are performed by pronoims, not only inflectionally. This verb 
may be of some significance in teaching either English or Polish more than 
any other verb, once having accoimted for gender distinction. Also the variety 

. of stems here resembles Polish one, making it thus more imderstandable to 
English .students. 

5.1. English participles, as other verbal forms, consist of two constituents: 
STEM + TENSE . If the tense is present- the ending is -ING added to base 
form (see-ing, work-ing), whereas in the past tense we find -ED or -EN end- 



sg 

1. B]^D]^ 

2. Bl^DZIESZ 

3. Bl^DZIE 



Bl^DZIEMY 
Bl^DZIECIE 
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mgs with regular verbs or modification of the stem of the base form with 
iiTegular ones (according to the pattern described in 3.2). It must be stressed, 
however, that they never appear as MV alone. It is always the Anx symbol 
that accoiuits for the appropriate form of BE together with the present parti- 
ciple and HAVE with the past paiiiiciple: 

VP ->Aux+MV 
Aux ^Tn (Modal) (have+en) (be+ing) 

(Thomas 1965: 149) 

5.2. Polish contains a larger number of paii)iciples but I shall concentrate 
on those similar to English ones. 

The first pai^ticiple to be discussed is the present active participle (e.g. 
myj{|;Cy^. The endings are added to the present tense stem: 

sg pi 
m fern n m ixon-m 

-ACY -AGA -ACE AGY AGB 

Similarly, as in English, it may function attributively or as a predicate with 
present or past tense of BYC which is not very frequent. The paii^iciple itself 
then, does not inform us as to the tense, person (even number, since -^CY 
and -ACE forms are homonjones) and aspect. There is, however, no active 
present participle in Polish which is perfective. Polish past participle is x^a-ssive 
and may be formed fi'om both the perfective and imperfective verbs. The 
following inflectional endings are added to the past tense stein: - 

sg pi 
m fem n m non-m 

. . ^TY -TA -TE -CI -TE 

The participle may occiu*, as the previous one, pither attributively or predic- 
atively wdth i)resent, past or futm-e of BYC (to be) or futiu'e or past of ZOSTAC 
(become). 

The above mentioned parficiples are not pm*e inflectional forms: most of 
the gi*ammatical functions are performed here by the inflections of auxiliaries 
(in Pohsh) and auxiliaries phis pronouns in English. 

0.1: Some conclusions arising from a comparison between the two systems 
become obvious: 

(1) The only category marked inflectionall)^ in both languages is tense 
(present and past). 

(2) The .category which is obligatory in Polish (imlike English) is aspect 
but not marked inflectionally. 
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(3) The categories of persoa, number or gender, existing in deep struc- 
tiires of both languages are expressed mflectionally only in Polish. 

(4) The only inflectional ending expressing simultaneously; tense, person 
and number in Enghsh is -S, which may be of some help in explain- 
ing Polish inflection to English students. 
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Wanato Vnivertitu 

This paper is concerned with impersonal sentences; such sentences cause 
a lot of confusion as it is difficult to say precisely what their nature is and 
how they should ]be defined. Indeed^ very few linguists use tliis term, but 
describe these and other sentences iu various other terms, for example, in 
terms of subjectless sentences, generic pronouns, impersonal verbs, etc. What 
;£pllows is hk the fii-st pleice an examination of these dififerent approaches with 
the consideration of some of the objections to them. Then an attenapt to 
find additional criteria will be undertaken. 

The range of sentences recognized as impersonal varies from one linguist 
to another and different defiiiitions even contradict one another. The same 
is" true of the characteristics, number, and range of potential subgroups that 
can be differentiated within the whole class of impersonal sentences. Thus, 
Gol^b, Heinz and Polanski (1968; 90) seem to identify an impersonal sentence 
with a subjectless one and describe it as: 

A sentence the predicate of which is an in "Personal verb or an impersonal 
form of a verb, for instance Nad miastem iivitalo; Nalezalo si^ poSpieszyc\ Dyshutoioano 
do poina lO noc. An identical function to that of impersonal verbs and impersonal 
forms of verbs can be fulfilled by expressions symbolizing states, and to a certain 
extent by infinitives, e.g., ^al mi go bylo; Nie ividac nikogo; Nie slyckac niczego. 
[translation mine^]. 



* The original is: 

Zdanie, w kt6rym w funkcji orzeczenia zostal uzyty czasownik bezosobowy lub 
bozosobowa forma czasownika, np. Nad miastem sioitalo; Nalezalo siq poipieszy6\ 
D-yskutoivano do poina iv noc. Identyczuq. funkcji jak czasownik bezosobowy wzgl. 
bezosobowe formy czasowTiika mogq. pelnic powne wyrazenia symbolizujfjjce stany 
i w pewnym zakresie bezokoliczniki, np. ^a? mi go bylo; Nie wida6 nikogo) Nie sly chad 
niczego. 
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where sentences such as ''Ohodzi do gimnazjum (up. moj braty are not con- 
sidered subjectless. 

Fui'ther on (Gohab. Hehiz, and Polaiiski 1968: 80), an impersonal verb is 
defined as one 

iunctioning tis a predicate and expressing tense, aspect, mood, etc., without 
indicating a definite person in the grammatical subject, as in Polish Swita, grzmi, 
trzeha. In general Indo-Eiu'opoan languages employ the third person sg. (neuter) 
for such cases, although it is also possible to use other forms, such as Moiviq, ie 
zirna b^dzie ostra, and the like. In most coses impersonal verbs denote certain phenom- 
ena of nature the ontological subject of which cannot be specified, for example, 
dnitje, and such psychophysical states of the body that do not depend on our will, 
such as Mdli mi^, as well as moral states, like trzeha^ nalezy" [translation mine']. 

The objections to this description are^two: 

1. Both Ghodzi do giinnctzjum (np. moj brat) and Mdli wighare equal rights 
to be qualified as subjectless (or impersonal) as only the surface structures 
of theye sentences have been taken into account. 

2. Psychophysical states of the body which are independent of will cannot 
be employed as a criterion for they can be expressed both in subjectless 
sentences and in sentences which have subjects, cf. Mdli mi^ and Sejent 
pobladnqly where neither /, nor Bejent could help being sick or pale. 

Szober (1953: 308) has used several different criteria to describe this kind 
of sentences: 

Subjectless sentences are used: 

(1) With verbs denoting all kinds of phenomena of nature, such as: chmurzy n^, 
blyska si^, grzmi, dzdzy, mzy, marznit, taje, iwita, dnieje, rozwidnia si^, zmierzdia 
si^, citmni si^, and the like, e.g., Od czasu do czasu blyskalo. — Rozwidnia 9%^ 
coraz bardziej. 

(2) With verbs denoting various states of mind or body: boU, klvje,pali, mdli, nudzi, 
aw^zi, e.g., oczach mu si^ 6milo, 

(3) With impersonal expressions consisting of the auxiliary verb: jest, hylo, b^zie, 
8taje siQ, robi si^, czyni si^, and a noun or a prepositional phrase, infinitive or 
adverbial; the atixiliary jest usually being omitted, e.g., Poloneza czaa zaczqc. — 
Nte do Smiechu bylo heroinie naszej. — W wielu miejscach male ividac IqkL — 
Bylo mi i smutno i milo. 



^ Bezosobowy czasownik- ... Czasownik uzyty w funkcji prcdykatywuoj (zob. 
Predykacja) z uwzgl^dnieniem czasu owent. aspektu, trybu ltd., ale boz wyrazcnia 
okre^Ionej osoby podmiotu gramatycznogo, np. pel. Mta, grzmi, trzcba. W j<^,zykach 
typu ie. uzywa si^ tu w zasadzie 3 os. sg. (neutr.), ale mozliwe stj, tu sekundarnie 
r6\vniez inne formy, por. Mowiq, ze zima b^dzie osira itp. Znaczeniowo czasowniki 
bezosobowe \vyrazajQ! najcz^sciej pewne zjawiska natury, kt6rych podmiotu onto- 
logicznego uie da si^ sprecyzowac, np. dnieje, stany psycho fizyczne naszego organizmu 
niezalezne od naszej woli, np. mdli mi^, oraz og61ne stany moraine, np. trzeba, nalezy. 
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(4) With anv verb, provided Uuit no subjoet is expressed by means of a separate 
word or a pei-sonal ending, e.g., Dzi^ nam szlachectwa przeczq. [translation mine']. 

In this analysis, however, criteria (1) and (2) belong to semantics, and 
(3) and (4) are siiface structiu-e descrii^tions. It is not surxH'isiiig, therefore 
that Nie do smiecMi bylo heroinie naszej and Bylo mi smzitno i milo enu- 
merated under (3) in the above description can also serve as perfect examx^les 
for (2). 

I^urthermore (4) sounds contradictory, as Szober requires that one of the 
conditions for a sentence to be subjectless is that no personal ending be x^resent 
in it, giving at the same time an example in which such an ending, namely 
-q, is present. 

Klemensiewicz (1968: 36) says that both personal and impersonal sentences 
should be distinguished within the class of subjectless sentences — *. ae differ- 
ence between them being that only for personal subjectless sentences is it 
possible to deduce wliat the missing subject is and name it with the help of a 
suitable noun or pronoim, whereas impersonal sentences give no such possibil- 
ity. Thus, the following are said to be personal: Czytajl — Mylisz si^. — [..;] 
Porviadajq. — Mdmono. — Uprasza si^. — B^zie slycJiM muzyk^. — Bylo 
wida6 Warszaw^. [...] Na pleity starego v>r6bla nie zlovdsz. These on the other 
hand he classifies as impersonal: Zacz^lo padac. — Przestanie grzmiec. [...J 
Szarpmlo drzmiami. — [...] Oiqgnie mnie m przecJuidzk^. - Zebrah si^ jej 
na placz. — Zapragnqlo mu si^ niecierplime napotkad i nareszcie ujrzed to 
mityczne wojsko polskie. (St). [...] Jest poi^. [...] Do mmsta bylo Meko. [...] 
MozTia i46. (=mog^ i^6, mozesz i^c, itd.). - Trzeha (potrzeba) M (=potrze- 
buj^, potrzebujesz i^c, itd.). - Pcwinw 8%^ iic {=powinienem, powinienefi 

166, itd.). . . 

Again it is evident that the above classification contradicts the prniciple 
according to which it has been made. Although the principle demands that 



« Zdanitt bezpodmiotowe uzywane bywajit w nast^puji^cych wypadkach: 

(1) Przy czaso^vmkach oznaczaj^cyoh najrozmaitsze zjawiska zachodzq^ce w przyrodzier 
chmurzy blyska si^, grzmi, dzdzy, mzy, marznie, taje, Swiata, dnieje, rozwidnia si^, 
zmierzcha siq, clemni ai^ itp. Np. Od czasu do czasu blyakalo. - Rozwidnia si^ coraz 
bardziej. 

(2) Przy czasownikach oznaczajq-cych rozmaito stany duszy liib ciala: boli, Muje, 
paliy mdli, nudzi, sw^zi. Np. W oczach mu si^ cmilo. 

(3) Przy wyrazeniach nieosobowych skladajqxjych si§ ze slowa posilkowego: jest, 
bylo, b^dzie, staje si^, robi czyni ai^ i rzeczownika z przyimkiem lub bez, bezo- 
kolicznika lub przyal6wka, przy czym kazde alowo posilkowe jest w czaaie teraz- 
niejgzyin bywa zazwyczaj opuazczane. Np. Poloneza czas zaczqd. - Niedodmtechu 
bylo heroinie naazej. - W widu miejscach male widac Iqki. - Bylo mi i smutno i milo, 

(4) Przy kazdym w og61e czasowniku, jezeli tylko nie oznaczamy wyraznie podmiotu 
za pomocft oddzielnego wyrazu lub koi^c6wki oaobowej: Np. DzU nam szlachectwa 
przeczq. 
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the groux3 of impersonal sentences be such that there is no way of specifying 
or naming their subjects, and tliat the gi-oup of personal sentences ofifer such a 
possibility ~ neither: iMowiono. - Uprasza si^, - B^dzie slychac muzyk^. - 
ly] Napleimj starego wrobla nie zlomsz, classified as i^ersonal, nor: Mozna 
isc. ( = mog^ i^c, inozesz is6, itd.). - Trzeba {^otrzeba) isc. (=potrzebu]^, 
potrzebujesz i^c, itd.). -Poioinnosi^ iSc (=x5owinienein, powiniene^ isc, ltd.)! 
classified as impersonal make it possible to supply them with subjects. On 
the whole it seems a much better solution to recognize only Gzytaj\ and 
Mylisz si^, as personal, since it is only Avith respect to these two sentences 
that one can really tell what the missing subject is. 

Yet another approach contradicting those of Polanski, Szober, and Kle- 
mensiewicz is represented by Wierzbicka (1966: 177 - 195), who maintains 
that there is no such thing as a subjectless sentence; for each sentence con- 
tains a slot to be filled by a subject, no matter whether this slot is actuaUy 
filled or not (zero subject), and no matter how indefinite the subject may be. 

Therefore, identifying impersonal sentences Avith subjectless ones on .the 
basis of their surface structure seems wong - it is not necessarily the surface 
structrae subject of a sentence that contains the element of Mmpersonality' 
or nndefiiiiteness'', as can be seen m the following examples: . 

(1) Nie wiadomo co robic. 

(2) One doesn't know what to do. 

(3) There is nothing to peg one's hopes on, anyway. .. 

(4) Apples are good for you. . . 

(5) Nawet nie pozwoUsz czlomekowi odpoczqd, 

(6) This system makes a man work. 

(7) ''Wheii someone's killed who's been in love with one, 

it makes it all so terribly poigmnt." (Schibsbye 1965: 227) 

It is evident that both (1) and (2) are impersonal although only (1) is a 
^subjectless sentence. Similarly: when we compare the Polish W takq pogod^ 
^spa6 si^ czlowiekowi chce, where czlowiekowi is not the subject but the indirect 
object, with its Enghsh equivalent One feels -sleepy in weather like this we can 
see that the English version does have a subject, a subject coiTcspouding to 
the Polish dative functioning as an indirect ohject. This suggests that sen- 
tences like W takq pogod^ ... and (1) - (7) are impersonal. 

Sentences recognized as impersonal in one language are often expressed 
by means of other structm-es in another, the passive voice with indefinite or 
deleted agent being one of them. This also suggests that they are all imper- 
sonal, as they are different realizations of the same deep (semantic) structure: 

(8) He's well known here. = Z'iiajq go tu dobrze. 
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(9) Niczego 7iie siwimlzono. = Nothing has been found. = On n'a rien 
trotive. 

(10) ''It was not until the spring of 1919 that Dibich was detailed for dis- 
patch on a troop train... ToVko vesnoj 1919 goda Dibica naznaUli h ot- 
pravke s eMonom...'' (Borras and Clmstian 1961: 180) = Ge n'est 
qic'au printemps 1919 qu'on designa Dibitch pour partir avec le train... 
[translation mine]. 

(11) ''The boats were moved arid steered with short handled paddles that had 
broad leaf-shciped blades". (Tolkien 1966a: 388) = Lodhi poruszalo si^ 
i sterowalo za pomocq Icrotkich vriosel majqcych ksztalt liicia. = On 
deplaca les bateaux en les dirigeant a Vaide de petites rames qui avaient 
la forme de feuilles [translation mine]. 

(12) "Istynbula bu yoldan gil-il-ir ('Istanbul -to this route-by is gone*, 
i.e. 'This'Is the route for Istanbul' or *One takes this road for Istan- 
bul'. (Lyons 1969: 379). 

(13) '^Es loird heute abend getanzt ('It vn\l be this evening danced' i.e., 
'There will be dancing this evening')" (Lyons 1969: 379).. 

'Sentences (12) and (13) show that it is j^ossible to talk of impersonal use 
of "the passive even with 'intransitive' verbs. - » 
Furthermore, sentences like: 

(14) They promise you a lot in those adverts. 

' (15) -Look at my income tax. They give you money with one hand and take 
it away with the other. 
(16) "Stanmy troche dalej, bo inaczej to zadepczq cziowieka' (conversation 
in a btis). - 
show that more than one NP (when these are not conjoined) can carry the ele- 
ment of indefiniteness in a sentence, and consequently at least one of these 
NP's has to be excluded from the position of subject. 

On these grounds it seems best to reject the idea that the absence of a siu*- 
face structure subject is a necessary and sufficient condition for a sentence to be 
impersonal, and to assume that the lack of subject can only be one of the fac- 
tors in formulating the characteristics of impersonal sentences. It also seems 
plausible to follow Fillmore (1968) in his assumptions that: 

(1) "The sonteuce in its basic structure consists of a verb and one or more noun 
phrases, each associated with the verb iii a particular case relationship". (Fill- 
more, 21). 

(2) It is useful to differentiate between a sentence and a proposition, i.e., 
"a tenseless set of relationships involving verbs and nouns (and embedded 
sentences if there are any) separated from what might be called the modality 
cqnstituent" (Fillmore, 23), i.e., negation, tense, mood, aspect. 

(3) The surface structure subject is the result of topicalization, i.e. rule governed 
choosing and making one of the deep structure NP's the topic of the sentence 
(cf. Fillmore. 56)> 
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We could try to find out what imi)ersonal sentences are by examining tlie 
nature of personal pronouns. From what is said in gi-aminar booics one could 
associate impersonal sentences with those in which a 'generic' pronoun has 
been used. Thus Schibsbye (1965) says that: 

(1) the pronoun tve is sometimes used to denote *'the speaker -f every cue else: ice 
live to learn / we do7i*t like to be contradicted\ this generic valut) approaches that of 
yoxt, one, etc., used in the sense of 'people'..." (Scliibsbye, 84). 

(2) *'Fou is frequently used of the person{s) addressed +others, indeed, even the 
speaker may be included..." (Schibsbye, 184). 

(3) "One can. be an indefinite personal pronoun signifying 'I and others'..." (Schibs- 
bye, 276). 

(4) '*They may also be used in reference to a vaguely indicated group of people: 
in Japan they generally marry without love / They make fine knives in Sheffield, 
or still more vaguely to mean 'people in general': They say the government will 
resign. Here it approaches the generic value of we, you, etc., described above 
(0.1.7f) with the difference that they does not include the speaker or the persons 
addressed" (Schibsbye, 194). 

However, the generic pronoims accomit only for a subclass of impersonal 
sentences, sentences like It vxis five o'clock m the morning. It's going to be tottgh 
on the top of that mountain, Nie bylo vndac nawet Paktcu Kultury, Wszcz^o 
dochodzenia, being left out. For this reason they cannot be used as a criterion 
for the definition of the whole class of impersonal sentences. 

It is possible to try to deduce what impersonal sentences are by finding out 
what the category of person means and testing how these sentences behave 
with respect to this category. 

Langedoen (1969: 153) gives the following definition: 

Person. The reference of an NP with respect to the speaker, or the writer and 
the one(s) addressed. If the reference of an NP include.^ the speaker or \\Titer, the 
NP is said to be first person. If it include."? the one(s) addressed, but not the speaker 
or writer, it is second person. If it includes neither speaker, or \\Titer, nor the one(8) 
addressed it is third person. 

The definition given by Lyons (1969: 276) is similar: 

The category of person is clearly definable with reference to the notion of 
participant-roles: the 'first' person is used by the speaker to refer to himself iis a 
subject of discourse; the *sccond' person is used to refer to the hearer: and the 
'third' person is used to refer to persons or things other than the speaker and hearer. 

Both definitions explain 'person' in terms of reference of an NP to either 
the speaker (+1=7, zve), the heaver (+n=^ow), or eveiybody and everything 
else {+IJI=he, she, it, they). Now one could try to determine which person is 
present in the following sentences: 

(17) Thou shalt not worship any God bid I. +11 

(18) They say the world is coming to an end. +111 
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(19) Przyniesli mleko, +111 

(20) One woiddnH like a thing like that happen to one. ? 

(21) Za okupacji czlowiek hyl hity na kazdym krohi. ? 

(22) Tak si^ nie moivi. ? 

(23) Niczego me widac iv tych cievmosciach. 

(24) Podano do stolu. 

(25) Rozjpadalo si^ na dobre. 

(26) Odjqlo mu mowq. 
For some of them it is possible to state which i^erson they refer to, but the 

others seem to be inde&iite with respect to person or form combinations of two 
or even three persons. The pictiu'e should become clearer if all j^ossible com- 
binations of persons are introduced as in Postal (1970: 222): 

>mi r+ini r+nii r+mi r-nii r-ini r-mi r-iii 
+11 +11 --II --II -II -n +11 +n 
+1 J L-i J L-i J L+i J L-i J L+i J L+i J L-i . 



+in 
+in 



Thus, sentences (20), (21), (22), and (23) should be marked as (+1, +11, 
and +III) whereas (24) has the specification (±1, — H, +111). As can be seen 
from this the marking for different impersonal sentences varies. 

What is lacking in the definition of imj^ersonal sezitences is a imiform cri- 
terion, one which wonld apply to the whole set of impersonal sentences and 
only to this set. What all impersonal sentences seem to share in common is 
that even in those cases in which it is possible to determine gi'ammatical per- 
son, it is impossible to identify and name the referent(s) of one or more deep 
striictiu^e NT's because it is always unspecified, but the validity of this cri- 
terion has yet to be tested. In this article the following proposal is being put 
forward: to take the sentences which are commonly recognized as impersonal 
and see how they behave with respect to the criteria discussed above, namely: 

Whether the deep structiu-e NP recognized as indefinite always func- 
tions as the sinface stracture subject of the sentence. 
'Wliether the NP in question is the agent. 

Whether it is possible to indicate which grammatical person the NP 
refers to. 

Whether the NP is generic or not. 
^\niether the referent(s) of this NP can be specified. 

In Tabic I all five criteria will be analysed in the same order in which they 
have been introduced, i.e. columns 1 - 5 are respectively devoted to the notion 
of subject, agent, givammatical person, genericness, and reference as a criterion. 
Thus, the negative sign — in column 1 (^subject) means that it is another 
NP in the impersonal sentence and not its surface structure subject that is 
responsible for its impersonality. The positive sign '' + '' in column 1 means that 



(1) 

(2) 
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(4) 
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the indefinite NP making a sentence impersonal is also its surface stnictnre 
subject. The + sign under 2 indicates that the NP in question is an agent in 
contrast to exjjeriencer, instnimental, locative, etc., where / is said to be expe- 
riencer in sentences like / smv Aim, whereas in sentences like / looked at him 
it is said to be an agent (cf. Fillmore 1968). 

It is assumed that the best criterion will be the one that applies uniformly 
to all these sentences, i.e., it will not change its character (sign) thi'oughout all 
the sentences. 

From the analysis of sentences 1 - 28 it follows that criteria 1, 2, and 4 
should be rejected as: 

(1) Gfiterion l,i.e., lack of surface structure subject, is too narrow; in fact 
the majority of impersonal sentences proved to have subjects (see sentences 
1 - 3, 5 - 18, 20, 21, 23, 25, 26 and 28). 

(2) Criterion 2, i.e., indefiiiiteness of the agent in a sentence, is not clear; 
in some cases it is difficult to say whether the 'impersouar NP is an agent or 
not (sentences 6 and 17). Tt also is too narrow since not every sentence must 
have an agent (cf. sentences 2, 7, 9, 11, 18, 21, 22=23, 24, and both sentences 
in 14, where They might think... ~^It might occiu- to them...'). 

(3) The notion of genericness (criterion 4) is also too narrow and not clear 
•enough (cf. sentences 13 and 18). Sentences 1 - 9, 12, 14, 17, 19, 20, 27, and 28 
are not generic. . 

Ciiterion 3 is acceptable although it covers only those sentences for which 
it is impossible to state which person they refer to (sentences 10, 11.. 13^, 15, 
16, 21 - 26), and even sentences like 12, 18, 27, and 28 do not destroy its valid- 
ity in this respect. This criterion, however, drastically reduces the scope of 
impersonal sentences by rejecting sentences like 1-9, 14, 17, 20, and 26. 
For fui'ther analysis it may be useful to employ a wider criterion. 

Table I shows that it is the concept of wispecified reference that should be 
made thq^ criterion for the definition of impersonal sentences, since it applies 
to all of them and it does so in a uniform way, i.e. its value (sign) remains 
imchanged vrith respect to each sentence recognized as impersonal. Thus, 
<i sentence is said to be impersonal when at least one of its deep {semantic) stncc- 
tiire noun phrases hus no clear reference i.e. its referents [existing really or in the 
speaker's imagination) remain ^tnspecified. For each impersonal sentence it was 
impossible to point out the NP's referent(s) and consequently to name it 
(them). 

Another reason why impersonal sentences should be defined in terms of 
reference and not in terms of the category of person is that reference is logi- 



* It is possible, it seeins, to approach, the pronoun 7ione in sentence 13 in two 
^N*ays: either treat it as Ilird person (the set denoted by it having zero members), or as 
41 pronoun indefinite with respect to person and specified as (—1, —II, —III). 
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cally l^rior to ThuT ratcLfoi'v. i.i».,th(» catogoi'v <if }K-j*j^oii i.s (lcnri:i]»lc in tei'ins of 
reference and not vire versa. 

Diagrcini I i< ihc ju-ojK'St'd model of tlic drt-p ^Tructiu*e of ;in iinjiersonal 
sentenei\ wlu'j'i': 

])r()}K)sition — a >vx of relati<)nshi])s bcTwcvn rhe verb and its XP's (repre- 
sented here as variahles), 
Iv - dec)) striu-tiirc ease in tlio Fiilmoriau sense (Fillmore 19GS): Agen- 

tive. Objective (^Patient), Dative ' = Ex}>eriencer), Instrumental, 

Lf>(^ativ(\ <»tc., 

— John. ))nj hcd Jricnd. nnt . i/ok, if. etc. 

~ dforgr'.'^ ndfjhhonr, l/u wan vho nvr.<; round the corner, etc,, 
a, b — relejents in the outside world 



S 




In t!i(^ (Iia,L'i*am. ihe XP's have been removed \)'()Ui the j)ro posit ion and 
placed flsew ir're. as othej'wise it would have been imj)nssible to acconnt for 
the ambii^uity nf: Jolui^ s-aid hr .svur d'ufnjr'.H (u hjlihtnir. whej*e ^rrorf/f:'--^ neigJihour 
can be: 

(J) the resnlt ol* John's havin^r said: V havn ,<oen Ororgr's neighbour" 
f2) the result of John's having saifl: '/ //are .5^^^//. (he nnin 7cho lives round 
fhr ronn'r\ in which ease it is 

the sjjeaker who identifies the 'man who iircs- round, tho corner'' with Oeoi'ge's 

nei.irhiK>ur (ef. MeC'awley 1970: 172 - 170). 
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